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a central low vowel 

i high front vowed 

u high back vowel 
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w high back rounded semi vowel 

y high front unrounded semivowel 

Long vowels 

a [a:] 

1 [i:] 

u[u:] 

Tunisian Arabic 

Consonants 
? Glottal stop 

b voiced bilabial stop 

t voiced dental stop 

0 voiceless interdental spirant 

1 voiced palalatal affricative 

h [h] voiceless pharyngeal spirant 
x voiceless velar spirant 

d voiced dental stop 

d voiced interdental spirant 

6 voiced interdental fricative emphatic, 

r Alveolar flap, 

z voiced dental spirant 

s voiceless dental spirant 

S voiceless palato-alveolar spirant 

s voiceless dental spirant 

z voiced interdental spirant 

t voiceless dental stop 
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y voiced velar spirant 

f voiceless labio-dental spirant 
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k voiceless velar stop 

1 voiced alveolar-dental lateral 

m voiced bilabial nasal 

n voiced dental nasal 

h voiceless glottal spirant 

Semivowels 

u voiced, matches the French ou 

w voiced high back rounded semi vowel 

y [y] voiced high front unrounded semivowel 

Long vowels 

a [a:] similar to the English a in ‘party’. 

1 [i:] similar to the English/ in ‘machine’, 

u [u: ] similar to the English u in ‘ boost’. 

Maltese 

In this study, Maltese is not transcribed with the same phonetic symbols as in 
TA and CL.Ar This is intentional, as Maltese has its official orthography. 

Consonant 

p voiceless bilabial plosive 

b voiced bilabial plosive 

f voiceless labiodental fricative 

v voiced labiodental fricative 

t voiceless dental fricative 

d voiced dental plosive 

s voiceless alveolar fricative 

z voiced alveolar fricative 

x voiceless alveopalatal fricative 

x voiced alveopalatal fricative 

c voiceless alveopalatal affricate (tS ) 
g voiced alveopalatal affricate (dZ) 

z voiceless alveolar affricate(ts) 



IV 


z voiced alveolar affricate (dz) 

k voiceless velar plosive 

g voiced velar plosive 

q voiceless glottal plosive 

R voiceless pharyngeal fricative 

1 alveolar lateral (resonant) 

r alveolar trill (resonant) 

n dental nasal (resonant) 

m bilabialnasal (resonant) 

w bilibial semiconsonant 

j palatal semiconsonant 

h voiceless glottal fricative. 

gR silent glottal fricative 
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Abbreviations and Symbols 
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3rd 

123 
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AdjP 

AdvP 
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C 

c 

cl 

C2 

C3 

04 

cf 

CC 

Chn. 

Cl.Ar. 

cp. 

dem 

det 

Dou. 

e.g. 

Eg.Ar. 

fem. 

Fr. 

FUT 

Gr. 

It. 

Kab. 

Lev.Ar. 

MA. 


first person 
second person 
third person 
consonants of root base 
adjective 
adjectival phrase 
adverbial phrase 

the dialect of Ajim (island of Jerba) 

Algerian Arabic 

complement 

consonant 

first consonantal root 
second consonantal root 
third consonantal root 
fourth consonantal root 
confer 

complement clause 
Chninni 

Classical Arabic 

compare with 

demonstrative pronoun 

determinative 

Douiret 

example 

Egyptian Arabic 

feminine 

French 

future 

Greek 

Italian 

Kabyle 

Levantine Arabic 
Moroccan Arabic 



Malt. 

Maltese 

masc. 

masculine 

N 

noun 

NEG. 

negation marker 

NP 

norm phrase 

0 

object 

O.Sp. 

Old Spanish 

Ouir. 

Ouirsighen 

pi. 

plural 

PP. 

prepositional phrase 

Proc. 

proclitic 

PRES CONT 

present continuous 

sg- 

singular 

SI 

first syllable 

Sh. 

Shilha (= Tunisian Berber) 

Slil. 

Shleu (= Tashilhit, Morocco) 

Sic. 

Sicilian 

subj. 

Subject 

TA. 

TA. is used where the Douirt word corresponds to an 
Arabic form or pronunciation that is distinctive Tunisian 
Arabic. Otherwise, Ar. is used for Arabic loans. 

Tam. 

Tamazight 

Tur. 

Turkish 

V 

vowel 

V 

verb 

V 

stressed long vowel 

V 
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vn 

verbal noun 
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different from 
* hypothetical form 

< comes from 

> becomes 

tonic stress 



counter-tonic stress 
§ section 

—> made up of 

General notes 

• Capital letters occurring in the lexis of Tamazight indicate that they 
are geminated. For instance (2nd. masc.sg.) Win = kijjin ‘you’ 
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Abstract 


The Tunisian Berber (or Shilha ) vernaculars are among the least described 
Afroasiatic (Hamito-Semitic) languages to this day. 1 Although they have been 
provisionally assigned to the ‘North-Berber’ group within the Berber branch of 
Afroasiatic, their immediate affiliation remains an open question. 2 The principal task of 
the present work will be to describe the phonology, morphology and syntax of Douiret. 
Less central to the aims of the study is the analysis of the basic wordstores of the three 
surviving Shilha varieties which include Douiret, Chninni (or Chenini) and Ouirsighen 
(Jerba). 


The Shilha variety of Douiret is chosen for this study because it still retains 
some fundamental elements of Berber structure which are not very dissimilar to other 
Berber ‘languages’ such as Kabyle and Tamazight. The present study shows that 
Tunisian Berber still survives today, but its future remains uncertain in the face of the 
forces of urbanisation, economic migration and lack of government support all of which 
may contribute hypothetically to its likely death. 


This study will be pursued with reference to the social and cultural context of the 
Tunisian Berber vernaculars. Research on the nature of language contact between 
Tunisian Arabic and Shilha is practically non-existent and will be a secondary concern of 
this study. The strong influence of the local Arabic superstratum on Shilha in 
phonology, morphology, syntax and lexis will also be investigated, as well as the 
presence of Berber elements in the distinctive Arabic dialect of Tunisia. 


1 Chaker, cited in Battenberg (1999: 147), lists 57 doctoral dissertations which deal with Berber 

language, culture and literature from decolonisation until June 1989, where thirty-nine theses deal with 
Berber in Morocco, thirteen theses with Algeria and four dissertations concern the Tuareg region in the 
Sahara. 

The classification of Shilha within the North-Berber branch will not be revisited in the current 
study as a study of this nature would demand a complete comparative analysis of all Berber dialects, 
some of which are not described today. 



ix 


Finally, as the thesis title suggests, the present study should not be taken as the 
last word on Berber in Tunisia. The little available data on Berber in Tunisia makes the 
task harder in establishing a clear picture of its structure and relationship with other 
Berber languages such as Kabyle and Tamazight. 
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1. General Introduction 


1.1 Introduction 

Although modern Tunisia is a predominantly Arabic-speaking country, two 
districts of the south retain the ancient Shilha language, one of the numerous varieties of 
Berber, as their mother tongue. One of these districts is the southern coast of the island of 
Jerba, namely Ouirsighen; the other consists of two mountain villages, Chninni and 
Douiret, situated some sixty kilometres south of the town of Medenine. The Shilha 
speech-zone has receded rapidly in recent times. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the whole of Jerba was Berberphone, and the Berber-speaking area on the mainland 
included the districts of Taoujout, Tamazret, Zrawa, Chninni and Douiret (see Appendix 
I, Fig. 1.1, p. 309). 

Like all the other states that embrace Arab nationalism, the Republic of Tunisia does 
not officially recognise any indigenous ethno-linguistic minority within its borders. 
Recognition of a separate Berber ‘race’ and culture in Tunisia is ideologically 
incompatible with the accepted notion that the native inhabitants of Tunisia, all sharing the 
Muslim faith, are ‘Arabs’. Therefore, conducting research on the Berbers in Tunisia with 
either linguistic or social foci is a strenuous and controversial activity. This is well 
illustrated by Battenberg (1999:148) in his very recent article, writes that: 

Conducting research on Berbers in Tunisia is a daunting activity because one is 
questioning a fundamental tenet of the republic- linguistic and ethnic homogeneity. 
While the political environment precludes any type of empirical study concerning 
language use and attitudes among Berbers, analysis of the role and status of Berber in 
Morocco and Algeria along with study of Berberphone communities in Tunisia reveal 
the present state of this language. 
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The Berber dialects of the south, though known to be vastly different from any known 
variety of Arabic, are vaguely classified by the state as dialectes montagnards, without 
any reference to their possible non-Arabic and hence politically subversive origin. 

Indeed, to single out the few remaining speakers of Berber dialects in the south as ‘the 
Tunisian Berbers’ is highly problematic, since from an ethnic point of view, most of the 
people of Tunisia are the descendants of Berbers converted over the centuries to the 
Islamic religion and to Arabic language. The present study, in alluding to the surviving 
Shilha speakers as ‘Berbers’, does not thereby deny the Berber ethnicity of other, now 
Arabophone, inhabitants of Tunisia. It is nevertheless true that the allusion of a ‘Berber’ 
minority in both Tunisian and foreign literature usually refers to those who are still 
Berber in language. 

Shilha (a glottonym which recurs elsewhere in the Berber speech-zone) is the name 
given to the three extant Tunisian Berber dialects by their speakers. Speakers of Tunisian 
Arabic also used it as a name of the language. Both these facts amply justify the use of 
the term (preferable to the cumbrous and arbitrary term ‘Tunisian Berber’) in the present 
study. However, Tunisian Shilha should be carefully distinguished from the Berber 
variety of Morocco of the same name. To prevent any possible confusion of the two, 
Moroccan Shilha will be referred to here by its Berber name Taselh.it. 

In Tunisian Arabic, a Shilha-speaker is a barbar, and his language may also be referred 
to as barbariyya. The Berberphones of Douiret and Chninni are also locally called 
Jbaliyya or ‘mountain people’. 
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The close interrelationship among the three Shilha dialects can be initially surmised by 
their mutual intelligibility. 1 They may be classified schematically as follows: 


SHILHIC 



CONTINENTAL 


(Old Shilha) 



INSULAR 


Chninni, Douiret, Guermessa 

Matmata, Tamazret, Taoujout, Zrawa (west 
Matmata), Sened (east of Gafsa) 2 

Jerban (in Ouirsighen, Cedouikech, Guellala, Aj!m) 


of 


The Berber language is also referred to in Berber literature as ‘Berbero-Libyan’ or 
more simply ‘Libyan’. Both the extinct Guanche language and the Berbero-Libyan are the 
offshoots of the Libyan-Guanche languages (Diakonoff 1988:19). Though the Guanche 
languages have some grammatical and lexical affinities with the Berbero-Libyan 
languages, many isoglosses link Guanche with the Chadic branch and other Afrasian 
languages. Diakonoff (1988:19) suggests that “there are isoglosses with the Tuareg 
group, which may point to an additional, rather late influx of southern Berbers to the 
Canary islands”. The true affiliation of the Guanche language remains unknown to this 
day. 

In both Tunisia and East Algeria, some 1,200 inscriptions of the Old Libyan 
language are attested and dated back to the second century BC. The writing was 
consonantal and according to Ghaki (1987:87) “bilingual Punico-Libyans and Romanised 
Libyans allowed the alphabet to be standardised, and this is reflected in the Libyan 
alphabet of Dougga (24 signs)”. According to Ghaki (1987:87), the texts are funeral texts 
that have only limited use. He added that “High and Low Libyan was written in ancient 

1 Though mutual intelligibility between Chninni and Douiret is not formally tested, many 
informants from two villages claim that they can understand each other’s speech despite the minor lexical 
differences. Cf. Chapter 5 for further discussion. 

2 Shilha appears to be still spoken in these villages though careful investigation is needed to 
determine the degree of Berber retention. 
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Tunisia except in regions that came under the Punic influence; at Dougga, for example, 
where Punic influence was strong, writing was horizontal and read from right to left” 
(Ghaki 1987:87). According to Hanouz (1994:15), these old texts are written in Tifinagh, 
a consonantal alphabet system with its characteristic geometrical shapes, may have 
coexisted with the hieroglyphics 4000 years BC. The word Tifinagh is a berberised form 
of the Latin word puunica ‘Punic’ (ti- being the Berber prefix) (Gregersen 1977:180). 
According to Gregersen (1977:180), Libyan is considered to be the “lineal ancestor” of 
Tifinagh. The similarities between these two scripts can be seen in Table 1.1 below. The 
Tuaregs of Central Sahara 3 still use the Tifinagh script today. It is still used now by 
Gregersen added that the alphabets of Greek are also derived from Phoenician. This view 
is bolstered by seeing the similarities among the alphabets of Greek, Phoenician and 
Tifinagh, as shown in the following Table 1.1: 


3 


Interestingly, Tuareg women are more literate than Tuareg men (Gregersen 1977:180). 
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Table 1.1: Tifinagh Alphabet in comparison with Greek and Phoenician 4 



Greek 


Phoenician 

Libyan 

SHI 





Hor. 

Ver. 


A 

A a 

? 

K 

# 


# 

B 

wm 

b 

6 

0 

O 0 

O TD 


mm 

8 

*1 


\/A 

>1 

D 

A 8 

J 


n 

3C 

n u a 

& 

Ee 

d 

< 


T -t- 

DZ 

mm 

h 


■H 

• 

# 

• 

E 

1 

W 

Y 


11 


TH 

©e 

z 

I 

-- 

— 


L 

11 

3 


H 

Hx 


K 

Kk 

z 


A 

LiJ 

w * 

L 

A X 

h 

H 



M 

M u 

X 


V T 

# • 

» • 

N 

N v 

t 

© 

^— r -r "i 

3E i~ij 

KS 

HI; 

y 

d 

Z 

NZ 

i ? 

0 

Oo 

k 

W 


% 

P 

n n 

i 

L 

H 


11 

R 

pp 

m 



■a 

1C 

s 

I a 

n 

* 

I 

1 

1 

T 

T x 

s 

¥ 

X 


O 0 

U 

mm 

V 

0 



PH 


Y 


SB 

—a 

HHH 

CH 


_ 

7 

y 

* * # 


PS 

m 

n 


ECO 

n 


0 

n CO 

q _ _ 

<P 


• * * 



r 


o 

• o 

o D 



i 

W 



3 $ 



t 

t X 


-v 

+ 



0 


T> 




4 


This table is based on both works of Hanouz (1968:18) and Gregersen (1977:180). 
Abbreviations: Hor. ‘horizontal’, Ver. ‘vertical’. 
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According to Diakonoff (1988:20), Old Mauritanian is also an ancient language of 
North Africa and to this day, some of its inscriptions remain undeciphered. He added that 
the insufficient data on the Old Libyan language makes it uncertain to classify it, but there 
is a tendency that it would be a member of the Northern Berber branch. 

As for the Berber languages still spoken today in North Africa (cf. Appendix I, 

Fig. 1.2, p. 310), Diakonoff (1988:19-20) divided the Berber branch into four main 
branches: 

(1) Northern . This include TaSelhit, Tamazight, Zenet (major dialects include Rif 

(Morocco), Zouaoua, or Kabyle, Chaouia and others in Algeria, and Jerba (Tunisia). 

(2) Eastern branch. This include Ghadames (Libya), Au2ila, Siwah (Egypt), ect. 

(3) Tuareg (Tamahek and TamaSek) found in the Sahara and Sahel (Algeria, Niger, 

Mali, Burkina Faso): Ahaggar, Taulemmet, Taneslamt, Ghat, etc. According to 

Diakonoff, this group may be further subdivided onto two or three subgroups. 

(4) Zenaga branch. (Found in Mauritania and possibly in Senegal). 

Table 1.2 shows the groupings of the Berber languages which are based on three 
different classifications: Traditional, Genetic, Structural and Typological. The latter 
classification claims that Shilha is an offshoot of North Berber phylum (Aikhenvald 
1988a:42-43): 
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Table 1.2: Shilha and Other Berber ‘Languages’ 


Types of Classification 

Berber Group 

Traditional 

Zenaga Dialects: 

North Morocco (Rif, Senhaza, SegruSen, Iznasin) 

North Algeria (Senwa, Menacer, Salah, Zekkara, Snus, Figuig) 

Kabylia (Kabyle), 

East Algeria (Mzab, Wargla, Rig) 

Tunisia (Jerba, Sened. Matmata, Tmagurt, Chninni, Douiret, Ajim, 
Guellala, Ouirsighen, Cedouikech, Guermessa) 

Libya (Nefusa, Sokna, Foaha, Ghadames) and Egypt (Siwa) 

Genetic 

North-Berber: 

•Kabyle 

•Zenetian 

Nefusa, Sened, Senwa, Iznasin, Snus, SegruSen, Sawya (Mzab, 
Wargla). 

•T aSelhait-T amazight 
(Zayan, Izdeg, Ntifa, Semlal) 

Structural and 
Typological 

•Kabyle 

•North, North-West Morocco, North, West Algeria 

• Tunisia (Zuara, Jerba (Ouirsighen, Cedouikech, Guellala, Ajim, 
Sened, Chninni, Douiret, Ouirsighen, Matmata) 

• East Algeria (Mzab, Rig, Wargla) 

• Central and South Morocco 

• (Silha-Semlal, Tazerwalt, Ugersif, Aksimen) 

*Tamazight (Ntifa, South Beraber) and (Zayan, Ndir. Zgugu, 
Zemmmur, Mguild) 


It is noteworthy that linguistic difference among these ‘dialects’ is important to a 
degree that one is forced to consider them as ‘languages’. Diakonoff (1988:22) discusses 
this point further by stating that -and it is worth quoting in full here 


The Berbero-Libyan ‘languages’ (dialect clusters) are roughly as distant from each other 
as the different sub-branches of Semitic; sometimes the divergence is even greater. This 
fact does not agree with O.Rossler’s opinion that they derive from Common Proto- 
Semitic, although Semitic and Berber are very close to each other in their morphological 
structure; however, this is not true of the vocabulary. Many Berber phonological and 
morphological features-to a much lesser degree, lexical ones-are reminiscent of the 
Northern Cushitic Bedawye. 

Shilha is today one of the Berber varieties most strongly influenced by Arabic to an 
extent that it is almost completely superseded by Arabic. This is mentioned in Berber 
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literature, even as early as 1968, by Hanouz (1968:25) 5 who stated that Berber in Tunisia 
is completely arabized. As far as the future of Berber in Tunisia is concerned, Pencheon 
(1983:33) has painted a bleak picture by stating that “ I’avenir du berbere ert Tunisie 
semble compromis ”. 

The superstratal influence of Arabic on Shilha is reflected in phonology, morphology, 
syntax and predominantly the lexis (cf. § 5.6). 

1.2 The Socio-cultural Context 

1.2.1 Geographical and historical backgrounds 6 

Tunisia is situated in North Africa and is bordered to the west by Algeria and to the 
east by Libya. Tunisia occupies a strategic position in the Mediterranean in terms of 
tourism and commerce. Furthermore, Tunisia is the smallest country in North Africa and 
that ‘smallness’ (163,610 km ) has encouraged invasions throughout its history. The first 
known inhabitants of Tunisia were the Berbers or Libyans. Their settlement dates back to 
as early as 9,000 BC. They were semi-nomadic people whose migration pattern was 
determined essentially by the availability of food for them and their animals. Present-day 
Berbers live mainly on the island of Jerba and on the mainland in Matmata, Taoujout, 
Tamazret, Guermessa, Chninni and Douiret. 7 The Berbers inhabited central Tunisia in the 
Capsian period in the ninth or eighth millennium BC. 

Besides the Berbers, Tunisia was inhabited by civilisations of Phoenicians, 
Romans, Vandals, Byzantine, Arabs and Turks. The Romans and Arabs are generally 
considered to be the main contributors to the current linguistic and cultural condition of 


5 Arguments and conclusions made in Hanouz (1968) should be treated with caution; the work 
may not be considered entirely scientific in approach. 

6 Cf. Appendix I, Fig. 1.3, p. 311, for the exact location of the main Tunisian cities mentioned in 
this thesis and the geographical aspects of the Tunisian Sahara. 

7 Cf. Appendix I, Fig. 1.1, p. 309. 
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Tunisia. Elements of Phoenician presence survive in some of the architectural remains in 
certain Berber customs practised to this day. 8 

The Byzantine influences were negligible. 9 Historians place the Arabic period 
between the mid-seventh and the sixteenth centuries. Before the Arab invasion, Tunisia 
was thoroughly Christianised, at least in its northern and central regions. By the end of the 
13th century Latin Christianity was extinct, the majority of the population having 
converted to Islam. In 1574, Tunisia was conquered by the Turks. It became an Ottoman 
governorate ruled by a Pasha who was appointed by the Caliph of Istanbul for a limited 
period. According to El-Sherif (1993:97) Tunisia became a French protectorate in 1881, 
and was subsequently developed into a colony. The French government encouraged 
European immigrants, mainly southern French, south Italians and Maltese to settle in the 
protectorate. In the 1920s, the non-French citizens, Jews and Tunisians were encouraged 
also to become French citizens. The number of Europeans in Tunisia increased from 
12,000 in 1881, including French-bom citizens, to 184,000 in 1931. El-Sherif (1993:97) 
has suggested that the French eagerness to assimilate the masses had purely economic 
motives. 

Overall, the Berbers in Tunisia have witnessed three important historical periods 
which are: pre-Arab conquest in the 7th Century, before and post French occupation. 


° Some of the important Phoenician ruins in Tunisia were discovered on the site of Kerkouane, 
located at the Cape Bon peninsula. According to Fantar (1987:111) this city had an ancient name which 
was Tamezrat. The word Tamezrat is a Berber name which in Kabyle means pays, pays natal. Region' 


(Taifi 1991:448). 

9 Julien (1970:332) discussed the Turkish influence by stating: 

In the Tunis Regency, a land of ancient civilisation, the Turks were gradually assimilated . It can be said 
that by the beginning of the nineteenth century the process was complete and the Husainid dynasty had 
become a Tunisian dynasty. Apart from a few terms in their administrative vocabulary and one or two 
Turkish customs, the beys and their officers could be regarded as belonging to the country. 
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Though this is discussed exhaustively by Louis (1975), it is worth scrutinising these 
important findings which may provide some information on the Berbers of today. 
According to Louis (1975:24), the Berbers of the south resisted Roman control for six 
centuries. This Roman supremacy gained more of a strong-hold after the revolt of Jugurta 
(a Berber Chief). This allowed the Romans to gain more access to the country and, 
naturally, introduced agriculture to the Berbers who found themselves propelled to 
become sedentary and renounce partially their semi-nomadism. In addition to Berber and 
Punic, Latin was introduced as a language. Latin influenced Berber but remained 
incomparable with the influence effect of Arabic. With the arrival of the Vandals, the 
Berbers freed themselves from the Roman ruling, they regrouped and reorganised without 
submitting to the Vandals (Louis 1975:25). 

After the Arab conquest of North Africa, the Berbers embraced Islam slowly 
(Louis 1975:25). With their conversion to Islam, many Berbers became active members in 
the conquest of Spain. However, when some Berbers felt that their rights to booty had not 
been met, the revolt sparked the sentiment to belong to the Kharijite faith which was quite 
strong in southern Tunisia at that time. 

Despite the Berber revolt in southern Tunisian during the Aghlabides Period, the 
Berber strength to conserve their language and culture succumbed with the invasion of the 
Hilalian tribes. These had settled beyond Gabes where the Berbers sought refuge earlier in 
order to flee the domination of previous invaders of the North. With the establishment of 
the Hafsid dynasty (AD 1227), peace was achieved through a good relationship between 
Arabs and Berbers who joined forces and formed one army (Louis 1975:27). What is 
worth noting from the Hafsid period is the cultural changes affecting the Berbers in 
religion (i.e. the move from Ibadite Islam to Sunnite orthodoxy) and the Arabic language 
(Brett 1999:534). 
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According to Ibn Khaldun, in the fourteenth century, the Berbers inhabiting 
Southern Tunisia can be classified as follows (cited in Louis 1975:27): 

A. Autochthon Berbers living on the oases of Gabes, Metrech, Menara, Ain Zerig, 
Teboulba and some semi-nomadic Berbers and found between Zerat and Gabes, between 
Ketana and Mareth (40 km south of Gabes). 

B. Others are found in the west from Chott Djerid to Tripoli and include: Nefzaoua, 
Arzugi Berbers (Merazigs), Matmata who live around the hot springs of El Hamma, (40 
km west of Gabes) remnants of the Lawata tribe and the Demer. 

In the Jebel Ghomrassen, there are the Hamdoun Berbers and in Jebel Abiodh one finds 
the Berbers of Chehaban, Meghebla and Dghaghra. Near the Hamdoun cliff, one finds 
the Zenata Berber tribes of both Chninni and Douiret. 

C. Nomadic Berber tribes which include the Ataiya and Atemma. While the former 
occupies the coastal steppe plain of Jeffara, the latter is found in Sidi Toui in vicinity of 
the Libyan border. 

In the period spanning from the 14th century to the French occupation (1881), 
some of the Berbers of Demer, Zenata and Matmata enlisted with the Hilaliens in their 
invasion of the Maghrib (Louis 1975:28). With the fall of the Almohade empire in Spain, 
the Almohade army was forced to return and settle in southern Morocco (in Seguia 
Hamra) creating a tension with the existing population. Consequently, this conflict 
resulted in some of these Berbers immigrating to Tunisia and find refuge in Jebel 
Ghomrassen. This confirms some claims by the locals in Douiret that they originate from 
the Seguia Hamra. 10 


10 


For further analysis, see Louis (1975:28). 
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With the establishment of the Husseinite dynasty (1705), southern Tunisia consisted of 
the following inhabitants: 11 

1. South-East of Tunisia: The inhabitants include the Urghemma or arabized Berbers 12 , 
Matmata Berbers, remnants of the Demer Berbers, remnants of the Oulad Dabbab (Arabs who 
came with the Hilalian tribe), a fraction of the descendants of the Haraba Tribe who came in the 
first Arab conquest of North Africa and include (Trafia, Mekhalba and Dehiba), Maraboutic 13 
tribes of Mednine and Temara (today Metmour) and tribes referred to as the Berber Jbeliyye. 

2. South-West of Tunisia: This group include the Nefzawa Berbers, Arabized Berbers of 
Merazigues, Hilalien Arabs (i.e. tribes of Cherid, Zoghb, Ouled Yagoub) and the Houamid 
Arabs who came from Tripoli. 

As for the period of the French occupation (1881-1956), the Berbers of Tunisia 
probably witnessed some weaknesses due to the sedentary Arabs who heavily populated 
southern Tunisia. Louis (1975:30) distinguishes five groupings of Arabs and Berber 
concentrations in southern Tunisia, some of these groupings have been mentioned earlier 
with the addition of a grouping in Jerba where autochthon Berbers and Berbers of Beni 
Mzab are found. According to Louis (1975:31), the ethnic separation between Arabs and 
Berbers was somewhat blurred during the French occupation where the latter used this 
separation to take more hold of the country. With independence from French occupation in 
1956, only few Berber villages were aware of their ethnicity. 14 


1 1 This information is based on Louis (1975:29) 

1 - According to al-Tijani, the Urghemma tribe were from the Khawarij. They ignore basic Islamic 
rituals such as prayer and the Shari ? a (Islamic law). Al-Tijani cited in Brett (1999:537). 

13 It derives from the word murabitun ‘Holy men’ or “the men who garrisoned the rubut, sing. 
ribat , the fortresses built among the coast of ifriqiya [i.e. Tunisia] in the late 2nd/late Hth-early century 
for defence against the Byzantines of Sicily” (Brett 1999:556). 

14 Louis (1975:31) did not specify which of the Berber villages were conscious of their ethnicity. 
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In summary, the foregoing outline of the history of the Berbers in Tunisia throws some 
light on the population make-up of southern Tunisia today. The main emerging pattern 
from this analysis is that both Berbers and Arabs have co-existed and have experienced 
relative peace. 

1.2.2 Theories of Berber origin 

The English word ‘Berber’ derives through French, from the derogatory term 
barbarus which referred to a race living in Africa and outside the ‘Roman rule’ (Camps 
1996:27). Berber nationalists, today, give the name Amazigh, meaning ‘the noble ones’ or 
‘the free ones’, to all Berbers, generally, regardless of their ethnographical distribution. 
The word Mazigh occurs quite early in Arabic literature, having been used by Wahb Ibn 
Monabbih in AD 732 (Norris 1982:34). In Tunisia, Chninni Berbers usually refer to 
themselves as jbeliyye, literally ‘the mountain dwellers’. In Douiret, the word douiri 
(masculine) and douiriyya (feminine) designate the inhabitants. 

Numerous theories have been proposed to explain the origin of Berbers. All of 
these are unscientific. 15 Although it is not the aim of this dissertation to study the history 
of Berbers, it will nevertheless be useful to allude briefly to some of these theories 
touching on the Berbers of Tunisia. 

Ibn al-Faqlh al-Hamadhani (AD 903) claimed that “the Berbers originated in 
Palestine. They moved to the Maghrib when their king, Goliath, was killed by David” (al- 
Hamadhani cited in Norris 1982:34). He added that the Berber immigrants “have settled in 
the nearest Sus [Sous] behind Tangier [in Morocco] and in the furthest Sus some two 
thousand and fifty miles from Qamuniya which is the place where al-Quayrawan [ 
Kairouan 16 , in Tunisia] stands today”. This theory was rejected by Ibn Khaldun in the 

15 


16 


For further discussion on the origin of Berbers, see Norris (1987:34). 
For its location, cf. Appendix I, Fig. 1.3, p. 311. 
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fourteenth century who did not agree that Goliath was the ancestor of the Berbers. 
According to Norris (1982:35), Ibn Khaldun’s argument stems from the remote possibility 
that if the Berbers have a lineage from Goliath, it does not explain the complexity of the 
different Berber clans spread in North Africa. 

Ibn Khaldun also divided the Berbers into two major groups, the Baranis and the Madghis 
Al-Abtar. According to Norris (1982:40), Berber genealogists believed that the Berbers 
have two ancestors one is of Berber descent and named Barr and the other of Arabic 
extraction called Qays ZAylan. Ibn Khaldun maintained that the Berbers “were the sons of 
Mazlgh and ultimately of Ham” (Norris 1982:40). 

Norris (1982:2) divided the Berbers into three main tribes: Zanata which spreads 
from Libya to the Moroccan Rif having the main concentration in the Middle Atlas 
(Morocco), Masmuda which involves Tashelhit and Rif in Morocco, and the Sanhaja tribe 
which includes Kabyle, part of the Grand Atlas, and the Tuareg. It is the Zenata tribe that 
has direct link with the Berbers in Tunisia, especially the Berbers of Chninni and Douiret 
(Le Boeuf cited in Louis 1975:27). The Zenata tribe is referred to by Louis (1975:3) as 
‘pure Berbers’ and encompasses Chninni, the Jabal ‘mountain region’ of Douiret, the 
Jabal Abiodh ‘white mountain’ which include the following clans: Beni Barka, Gettofa, 
Sedra, Beni Ikhzer, etc. The Louata tribe, one of Ibn Khaldun Berber tribes that he 
mentioned, is found near Gabes 17 (Louis 1975:3). 

1.2.3 The Sociolinguistic situation in Tunisia 
1.2.3.1 Bilingualism and biculturalism 

The prestige of Tunisian Arabic in modern day Tunisia is very low. Today 
practically all Shilha speakers are also fluent in Tunisian Arabic. Maamouri, a Tunisian 
linguist, explains the hostile stance towards Tunisian Arabic, in the following way: 


17 


For its location cf. Appendix I, Fig 1.3, p. 311. 
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It was generally thought that the "Tunisian dialect" was but a "degraded form" of the 
Arabic language and that it could not therefore interest any true scholars except for 
missionaries or Arabists whose aims were judged to be at a least suspicious, if not 
condemnable. Maamouri (1983:13). 

There are two main factors which have contributed to such low prestige: 

First, Eastern Arab countries have depicted Tunisian Arabic, along with the other 
Maghribine dialects, as ‘unrefined’ and ‘corrupt’. The Levantine dialects, in contrast, are 
thought to be the closest to the pure form of Arabic or the language of the Koran. For 
instance, Kaye (1976:9) claimed that “The Arabic of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan adheres 
more closely to the classical language than any other dialect outside Arabia”. 

Negative attitude towards Maghribine dialects have made its speakers feel 
inadequate and ashamed, especially when they are a minority among a majority of Eastern 
Arabic speakers. While Egyptian and Levantine Arabic speakers make little attempt to 
accommodate their dialects to suit the needs of the person of a Maghribine background, 
one finds that the latter strives to vary his language by sacrificing dialect forms in favour 
of mutual intelligibility. 18 This is reminiscent of Giles’s “accommodation theory’’ where 
she defines it as: 


18 This phenomenon is observed in the writer’s own observations in the Australian context where 
Tunisians communicate with Egyptian and Lebanese speakers. 
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A basic postulate of accommodation theory is that people are motivated to adjust their 
speech style, or accommodate, as means of expressing values, attitudes and intentions 
towards others. It is proposed that the extent to which individuals shift their speech 
styles toward or away from the speech styles of their interlocutors is a mechanism by 
which social approval or disapproval is communicated. A shift in speech style toward 
that of another is termed convergence and is considered often a reflection of social 
integration, whereas a shift away from the other’s style of speech represents divergence 
and is considered often atactic of social disassociation. (Giles cited in Tabouret-Keller 
(1997:322). 

Second, Tunisian Arabic competes not only with Classical Arabic but also with 
French. Despite the arabization programs that swept most of North Africa, French still 
enjoys a privileged status as the co-official language with Arabic. According to Najar 
(1983:159), all modem subjects related to science, technology and economics are taught in 
the French language. French remains the language of the educated elite. In a study 
conducted by Ounali (1983:110) where he interviewed university students from the 
faculties of humanities, law and science, he discovered that three-quarters of students 
preferred the French language against Literary Arabic, Intermediate Arabic and Tunisian 
Arabic, as summarised in the following Table 1.3: 
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Table 1.3: Preferred Languages (Ounali 1983:110) 


Languages 

Number - % 

Faculty 

(Humanities) 

Faculty 

(Law) 

Faculty 

(Science) 

Total 

Literary Arabic 






Number: 

5 

22 

14 

14 

55 

% 

15.62 

47.81 

66.66 

38.88 

42.30 

Intermediate 

Arabic 






Number: 

14 

15 

8 

6 

43 

% 

43.75 

32.6 

38.10 

16.66 

33.09 

Arabic dialect 






Number: 

5 

15 

9 

15 

44 

% 

15.62 

32.6 

42.85 

41.66 

38.84 

French 






Number: 

24 

30 

17 

27 

98 

% 

74.34 

64.12 

80.95 

75 

75.38 


Notwithstanding the prestige of Classical Arabic in Tunisia, some Tunisian 
scholars have attempted to make Tunisian Arabic a written medium. For instance, Balegh 
collected a range of Tunisian proverbs and recorded them in Arabic script. Although a 
modest contribution, it may seem, this work stands nevertheless as evidence of the literary 
potentialities of Tunisian Arabic. On this question, Balegh comments: 

Marginalises] i.e Tunisian Proverbs] et prives de I'ecritpar une certaine «elite» (el- 
khassa), coupablement soucieuse seulement de la langue classique, ces proverbes, 
comme des mots du passe et comme un epuisable viatique, se sont transmis de 
generation en generation. Un grand nombre de ces maximes, helas! ont definitivement 
disparu mais I'essentiel a survecu. Balegh (1992:13). 

In the wake of independence (i.e. in the post-1956 period), Tunisia found itself 
facing a linguistic dilemma resulting from a complex and historical intermingling of 
Berber, Tunisian Arabic, Classical Arabic and French. The current irritation was shown in 
Bourguiba's speech on the 19th of January 1964, when he stated: 
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Faut-il done que je me resolve a prononcer aussi les discours du Monied (fete 
anniversaire de la naissance du Prophete) en dialecte, puisque ceux rediges en arabe 
litteraire et lus semblent avoir moins d’effet en profondeur que les allocutions 
improvisees? Bourguiba cited in Garmadi (1983:2). 

Two years after independence, educational reforms favoured bilingualism and 
made Classical Arabic the language of culture and French a 'vehicular language' (Garmadi 
1983:4). According to Garmadi (1983:3), there are three different varieties of Arabic 
spoken in Tunisia: (i) Classical Arabic, a variety which is used in Koranic recitals and 
Friday sermons; (ii) Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), a variety which is strongly 
influenced by French syntax, the language of newspapers and radio broadcasts; (iii) 
Elevated Arabic (EA) or in Garmadi's words the “polite spoken Arabic”. This is the 
language of educated Tunisians and politicians. The distinctive linguistic features of EA 
are reflected in the abundance of Tunisian Arabic lexis, the use of the Indo-European word 
order SVO and the deletion of noun duality and feminine plural (Maamouri 1983:17). By 
and large this variety of Arabic is the one that wins popularity and enters into common 
usage. Bourguiba has referred to this variety as: 

...An elevated form of the vulgar tongue. Everybody can understand it. Codified, and 
with a purified and enriched lexicon, it could be the vehicle of ideas and feelings. 
Bourguiba cited in Maamouri (1983:18). 

Besides these three varieties, there is another one in which French and Tunisian 
Arabic intermingle. This variety contains many loan words, some of which have been 
fully integrated into the Tunisian Arabic phonological and morphological system. This 
phenomenon is inevitable when languages co-exist for a significant period of time. Many 
educated Tunisians who have completed a significant part of their studies in French use 
both Tunisian Arabic and French simultaneously. Consequently one can conclude that the 
linguistic situation in Tunisia is diglossic. In Maamouri's words: 
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This linguistic role differentiation between CLA [i.e Classical Arabic] and TA [Tunisian 
Arabic] shows complementary social functions and proves that there was, in pre-1956 
Tunisia, what is usually referred to as a state of diglossia, a situation where two distinct 
related languages are used side-by-side throughout a speech community, each with a 
clearly defined role, on top of a "bilingualism" that involved French and opposed it to 
one or the other of the two varieties of Arabic. Maamouri (1983:13). 

1.2.4 The Berbers in Tunisia 
1.2.4.1 Geographical context 19 

The fertile appearance of the land of Tunisia’s north is gradually replaced by sheer 
aridness beyond Gafsa (cf. Appendix I, Fig. 1.3, p.311). Lack of arable land and poor 
water supply 20 were the primary determinants of the semi-nomadic way of life 
traditionally adopted by the Berbers. The majority of Berbers today prefer to reside in 
settled villages where water and electricity are readily available. 

The southern population can be divided into three groups: (i) mountain people or 
Jbeliyya, a term still commonly used in the south to denote the mountain dwellers; (ii) the 
inhabitants of qsurs (sg. qasr) 2] and (iii) the oasis population, according to Al-Azluk 
(n.d:9-l 1). 


1 Cf. Appendix I, Fig. 1.3, p. 311. 

211 aman is a pan-Berber word for water. A Berber local made an interesting analogy with the word 
?aman which in Arabic means security. He asserted that ‘he who runs out of aman is no longer antin , i.e. 
he who runs out of water, is no longer secure. He added that when visiting a Berber in the desert, the gift 
of water rather than the gift of food is considerably more appreciated. 

21 Qsurs are collective granaries found in the south-east of Tunisia and made up of many ghotfas. A 
ghorfa is “a long room covered with a barrel vault roof, with niches set into the long side walls to enable 
foodstuffs to be easily stored” (Ministere de La Culture 1995:10). 
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(i) The Mountain People. 

The Jbeliyya are considered to be among the oldest inhabitants of the south. 
Despite government urbanisation programmes, they still prefer to live in their well- 
maintained ghorfas and are eager to pass on to their descendants their language and 
heritage. In the south of Tunisia and particularly in Tataouine, the appellation Jbeli denotes 
a person who lives in Chninni. Although Berber is well maintained in Chninni and 
Douiret, Berber has practically been superseded by Arabic in Guermessa, which shares 
the same socio-geographical features as Chninni and Douiret. 22 Emigration from the 
villages has had the biggest impact on the fate of Berber. According to Al-Azluk (n.d: 11), 
oral history suggests that the inhabitants of Douiret claim to be related to the inhabitants of 
Jerba, particularly with those of Beni Ma?qal. Al-Azluk (n.d: 18) added that difference in 
physical appearance between the Berbers of Chninni and Douiret, and the other two 
groups, suggests that they had been forced to emigrate to Jerba as a result of a war. 

(ii) The Inhabitants of Qsurs 

In the past, the inhabitants of el-qsurs have comprised the majority of the southern 
population. That is, those in the Awled ‘Abd Alhqrrdd in the eastern half of the country and 
the Awled Satim in the western half. Their houses were merely a few rooms with dome¬ 
shaped roofs or rooms built with rocks and soil. Each roof was usually constructed of 
beams of olive or palm. Generally this type of building was built away from populated 
areas on the highest side of the valley so as to give it the features of el-Qasba ‘a citadel’. 
The word el-qasba refers to a building constructed to protect the inhabitants from the 
invaders, a remnant of the Hafsi dynasty in Tunisia (Al-Azluk n.d: 11). 

The inhabitants of the qsurs did not reside in them for the whole year, as their way 
of life was semi-nomadic. According to Al-Azluk , these qsurs were built after the time of 


22 


In Guermessa, there are only two or three Berber families who still live on the mountain. 
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Libyans, He refers to the writings of Al-Tijani in the eighteenth century, who did not 
mention finding any qsurs in his travels, apart from qalYat nfiq and qalSat Hmdun in 
Ghomrasen (Al-Azluk n.d:8). Today, according to the locals, the oldest qasba does not 
exceed four hundred years in age. 

(iii) The Inhabitants of the Oases 

The oases are located in the southern and western halves of Tataouine. The most 
prominent oasis (waha in Arabic) is the oasis of Al-Raqba, literally ‘neck’, thus called due 
to its shape. The earliest people who first introduced palm trees to the area were Awled 
Ya^qub who settled in the governorate of Gbilli. Al-Azluk did not mention the race of this 
group except that folk stories tell that they lived in the south until they were conquered by 
Ibn Trlfa. 

1.2.4.2 The Berber villages of Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen 23 

In the last ten years, there has arisen an interest in preserving and promoting the 
Berber languages spoken in Morocco and Algeria. The Shilha Berber of Tunisia, 
however, has received until now little attention from either foreign or local linguists. The 
exact size of the Berber population remains uncertain. Probably less than one percent of 
Tunisia’s total population today speak Shilha (approximately 90,000 speakers). This 
figure is low compared with the Berber population of Morocco and Algeria with thirty-five 
percent and twenty percent respectively. One reason for the paucity of research on Berber 
in Tunisia may be the desire to avoid a 'divide and rule' effect as it is feared that an 
emphasis on linguistic division may undermine Arab unity. Such concern is deeply 
embedded in the minds of people from former colonies. 


23 


Cf. Fig. 1.1, p. 309 
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Chninni 

The town of Chninni is located approximately sixteen kilometres from Tataouine. 
Both Chninni 24 and Douiret are part of the governorate of Tataouine which plays the role 
of the region’s administrative hub. It is also a politically sensitive area as it contains 
important army barracks. Security has become tight especially after the civil war broke out 
in Algeria in June 1991. 

The elderly people of Chninni believe that their ancestors settled first near the 
mosque of ‘the Seven Sleepers’. A local folklore tale tells the story of a crow who took a 
big black rope reyy and put it where the mosque is located now. As a consequence, they 
came and built their dwellings near it. They settled first on the qsar and begun to build 
around it from the very top to the flattest point. This local theory contradicts an earlier 
hypothesis that the Berbers built from the bottom upwards. 

The qsafs architecture is unique. It is a building with small rooms stacked on top 
of each other in a circle which creates a small courtyard used to house animals. These 
rooms or ghorfcis are used mainly as a storage place. The most typical feature of the qsar 
is that its rooms are internally accessible and constitute a veritable maze. In addition, the 
exterior of qsiir have stairs which were constructed in a random fashion in order to stop 
rodents entering these rooms and destroying its content. (See Plate 1, APPENDIX XII, 
p.450) 


In Chninni, there are approximately two hundred and fifty pupils attending 
Chninni Primary School. Arabic is the main medium of instruction. The pupils begin to 
learn French from the third grade. According to the school teacher, the first day of school 
for some of the children is an unpleasant experience, especially when these children are 
purely monolingual in Berber. The general attitude of the Chninni Primary School’s staff. 


Locals believe that the word Chninni is a corruption of the word kan&mi.. They also believe that 
they are the true descendants of the prophet Nuh ‘Noah’. 
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is that learning Berber is a pointless exercice as it will not assist Berber children in their 
future occupations. 

In Chninni, there are four Berber clans: Awled Jom?a (also called S liman), 
Awled MasSud, Awled ?Ali and Awled KhramSa. 

Douiret 


Douiret is located approximately nine kilometres to the south of Tataouine. It is 
surrounded by mountains on all sides which render it impenetrable. Today, Douiret 
comprises two parts: The Old Douiret ‘Douiret el-qadima’ and New Douiret or ‘Douiret 
El-Jedida'. Old Douiret is a cluster of run-down qsurs with a population reduced to two or 
three Berber families. These ruined buildings are, as in the case of many Qsiirs, located on 
top of the mountain. The Old Douiret is located at a distance of three kilometres from New 
Douiret. New Douiret is a small modern town which offers modern commodities like 
running water, electricity and telephones. Old Douiret was all but deserted by 1990 
(Ouessar and Belhedi 1998). 25 

Based on the 1984 census 26 , the population of Douiret reached 1368 inhabitants. 
The average number in a family is six. The Census also included the number of rural 
families who preferred to live away from New Douiret. The number of rural families is 42 
as compared to 123 who settled in the village. The number of rural dwellers is 297. It is 
interesting to note that Douiret’s population in 1850 was 3,500 inhabitants, nearly double 
its 1984 population. This shows that migration is an important factor in the town of 
Douiret. There are currently eight different ‘tribes’ (more correctly, families) in Douiret: 
El-swabriyye, Awled ?bid, Awled Hamid, Awled Buzid, el-Zgadna, Awled Belqasem, Awled 
Abdel-karim and Awled Taleb. 


Cf. APPENDIX XII, Plates 1; 2; 3 and 4. 

L’Institut national de la statistique. Recensement General de la Population et de L’habitat . 


Volume 1 . 30 Mars 1984. 
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According to Louis (1975:50), Douiret is 700-800 years old. He claimed that they 
were the descendent of a Morrocan saint ‘El-Ghazi’. He added that the immigration of 
Berbers from Algeria and Morocco under Almohads had considerable influence on the 
diversity of Berber dialects in Tunisia. 

A century ago, Douiri men used to live off the produce of their gardens 27 established on 
the side of small walls so as to get as much moisture as possible from the trickling water. 
They chose Arabs to look after their flocks and at times they joined them to get some milk 
or to bring home an animal. 

Today, many Douiri men have either migrated to Tunisia’s north or to Europe. At 
the post office in Douiret, mothers, sisters and wives queue in order to speak by public 
telephone to their distant relatives. Some of these women informed the writer that they 
have adapted quite well to this arrangement. One of the writer’s informants added that her 
husband prefers to live in Douiret, but the shortage of work is the only compelling reason 
for their migration. The Douiret inhabitants are very welcoming people, especially when 
the visitor gains their trust. 28 

In Chninni, the Somda is a highly respected person in the village; he still embodies the 
local government’s authority. His role is comparable to the tribe’s Sheikh in the past. Any 
issues relating to the village or its people are under his control. 29 

By and large, Douiret is a fortunate town compared to Chninni. The establishment of the 
Association de Sauvegarde de la Nature et de Protection de VEnvironnement du Douiret 


As mentioned by Louis (1975:63): 

Lesjardins des Douiri sent remarquables. Abates dans les moindre ravins de la mantague, sur le plateau 
du Charett, dans toutes les vallees des oueds qui descendent du Dakar, ils se presen tent sous V aspect de 
verdoyants massifs d'oliviers admirablement soignes. Le terrain quits ombragent est e ns erne nee d'orge; 
le fruit quits produisent est ires estime et depasse en grosseur les plus belles olives du Sahel tunisien. 
Les travaux desJardins entretiennent autourde Douiret une tres grande animation surtout pendant Fete. 

There is a local saying ‘visit a village with its own people’. 

The writer had to have the Somdas permission prior to the collection of data on the dialect of 


Douiret. 
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(A.S.N.A.P.E.D) 30 in 1986 has had an important influence on the town. A.S.N.A.P.E.D 
aims to conserve the ecology, archaeology and culture of Douiret. Dr Belhedi, a fervent 
member of the association, believes that helping the Douiri through the promotion of eco- 
tourism and consequently the creation of independent local economy will stop the Douiri 
from migrating to other prosperous Tunisian cities. The association also believes that the 
Old Douiret ghorfas should be renovated so that some Douiri families who initially 
abandoned it for a more comfortable home in New Douiret, will find an incentive to make 
it their home again. 

Ouirsighen 


Ouirsighen is located about six kilometres from Guellala on the island of Jerba. It 
is a modern village with whitewashed buildings equipped with today’s necessities. 
Contrary to the indelible mark that Berber ancestors have left in both Chninni and Douiret, 
Ouirsighen’s ancient history is intangible. Its most clear remnant of its Berber ancestry is 
mirrored in the twenty meter long buried pottery workshops. Ouirsighen is part of the 
Cedouikech 31 governorate. According to the writer’s informant, approximately thirty 
percent of the Cedouikech population speaks Berber compared to one hundred percent in 
Ouirsighen’s population. According to Mr Walid, the low number of Berber speakers in 
Cedouikech is a result of constant immigration and negative attitudes towards the mother 
tongue. He explained that the Berbers in Cedouikech regard maintaining Berber as 
useless, a reflection of poor prestige of Berber in the Tunisian society. 

The Berber language in Ouirsighen is nevertheless well-maintained. In this small village, 
Mr Walid informed me that the daily dealings in the town are conducted in the Berber 


30 Cf. Appendix XI, p. 443, for the goals and activities of A.S.N.A.P.E.D. 

3 ' Concerning the origin of the word Cedouikech, the locals believe that the town was named after 
a black man named Wikch. The latter used to commute to the island via a bridge (sudd in Arabic) and 
hence the word developed into Sudd WikX. According to R. Basset (1883:306), the Cedouikech Berbers 
are the descendants of Ketama tribe. He also gave variations to the word Cedouikech as being used in the 
year of 1883 which include: Sedounkes, Sedoutkes and Sedou'ikes. 
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language. He added that some of the elderly people in the village are still monolingual 
Berber speakers. (See APPENDIX XII, Plates 7 and 8, p. 451). 

1.2.4.3 Status of Shilha in Tunisia 

There are numerous factors which have contributed to the recession of Berber in 
modem day Tunisia. Though Pencheon (1983) discussed some of these factors nearly two 
decades ago, one finds them to be still applicable in explaining the situation of the Berbers 
today. These factors may be summarised in three terms: geographical, economical, and 
socio-cultural. 

First, Berbers in Tunisia are dispersed in small enclaves, which works against any desire 
for unity and solidarity. In Pencheon’s (1983:31) words, this ‘geographical reality’ has 
negative repercussion on the Berber speakers’ attitudes towards their language. Second, 
the emigration of most Berber men to work in urban areas and cities creates many 
problems for the maintenance of Berber. When Berber men return home after a long 
absence in the city, their Berber dialect is simplified and by using Tunisian Arabic in the 
household, children begin to develop some apathy towards using Berber at home. One 
may postulate that in these circumstances, language shift becomes inevitable. Third, with 
the relative emancipation of Tunisian women since independence, Berber women now 
attend school and at times join their husbands to emigrate to major cities in search for 
work. This social change plays a crucial role in the loss of Berber as a vital language at 
home. Berber women used to be monolinguals in Berber, in other words they were the 
only remaining guardians of the language. Fourth, Pencheon (1983:31) discussed that the 
Berbers in Tunisia are unaware that their language and literature (mainly oral) is surviving 
beyond their small towns. This is reflected, according to the same writer, in the lack of 
solidarity between the Berber towns such as between Douiret and Chninni despite their 
geographical proximity (only six kilometres separate the two towns). Pencheon (1983:32) 
summarises the interrelationship between the Berber language and identity in a societal 
context where the dominant language is the prestigious one by stating that: 
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Si la langue et la litterature berberes ne praissent done pas constituer un moyen d’identite 
de I’individu avec la societe au-dela des limites de son entourage immediat, I'arabe par 
contre jouit d’une grande puissance culturelle. Langue de la nation, de la religion, de 
I’ecole - et I’ecole connait un prestige sans reserve langue aussi de la radio, ce qui 
aujourd’hui est un facteur important, I’arabe cerne le berbere de tous les cotes et le 
repousse vers le seul emploi affectif, Vemploi au sein de lafamille. 

On the subject of schooling of Berber children, one may falsely predict that Arabic¬ 
speaking students may have an advantage over the Berber-speakers. In a study 32 
conducted by Pencheon (1983:33) in the towns of Cedouikech, Guellala and Ajim, 
Pencheon surprisingly found that the Berber students performed better than the Arabic 
speaking students at the beginning of schooling. In fact, Berber speakers surpass their 
Arabic-speaking peers even in the subject of Arabic language, as shown in the Table 1.4 
below: 

Table 1.4: Arabic and Berber Performances (Pencheon 1983:33) 33 


Classes 

(primary) 

Results (Outperformers) 

Subjects 



Arabic language 

Maths 

French 

Year 1 

Berber speakers 

(by a sufficient margin) 




Year 2 

Arabic speakers 

(by a small margin) 




Year 3 

Berber speakers 

(by a sufficient margin) 

Berber speakers 

(by a small margin) 

Berber speakers 

(by a very good margin) 

Berber speakers 

(by a small margin) 

Year 4 

Berber speakers 

(by a sufficient margin) 

Equal 

Berber speakers 

(by sufficient margin) 

Berber speakers 

(by sufficient margin) 


Equal 

Arabic speakers 

(by a small margin) 

Berber speakers 

(by a small margin) 

Berber speakers 

(by a small margin) 


32 Pencheon based his study on the first semester results of the year 1966-1967. The students who 
have participated in this study have the same age. 

This is a translation of Pencheon table (1983:33). 
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There are three possible reasons for this unwonted result. First, the Berber speakers 
outdid their Arabic peers in the subject of Arabic because the language being taught is the 
Standard Arabic which is very dissimilar to the Tunisian Arabic vernacular. Second, the 
feeling of inferiority may make the Berber students exert more effort in their studies. 
Third, it is acknowledged that bilingual students may be more capable of learning 
additional languages and even perform better in other subjects than their monolingual 
peers (cf. Romaine 1989). 

One may add another dimension to Pencheon’s factors, that lack of institutional support 
can abate the Berbers’ positive attitude towards their language and culture. As mentioned 
earlier, A.S.N.A.P.E.D is the only apolitical association to promote Berber culture and 
preserve its heritage. In fact, there are no other current cultural organisations that function 
in Tunisia to support the Berbers. The Ministry of Culture seems to be interested only in 
conserving the archaeological and historical heritage. 34 

Giles’ notion of ethnolinguistic vitality includes the variables: Status, demography 
and institutional support. The taxonomy of vitality is well presented by McConnell 
(1997:354) as follows: 


34 The most recent booklet on Berber was published by the Ministry of Culture in 1995. It was 
designated for tourist readers. The booklet did not mention any government initiatives to revive the Berber 
language. 
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VITALITY 



STATUS 


DEMOGRAPHY 


INSTITUTIONAL 

SUPPORT 


Economic status 


Social status 


Sociohistorical 

status 


Language status 


(within 


^Without 


Distribution 


(national 
J territory 
j concentration 
I proportion 


Format 


Informat 


Numbers 


^absolute 
birth rate 

< mixed marriages 
immigration 
emigration 


(mass media 
\ education 
) government 
\ services 
industry 
religion 
^culture 


The above chart can be applied to the ethnolinguistic vitality in Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria as follows: 


Table 1.5: Summary of Ethnolinguistic Vitality of Berber 35 


Group 

Status 

(Percentage 
of a country’s 
population) 

Institutional 

support 

Overall vitality 

Morocco 

low 

high 

(around 35%) 

low 

low-medium 

Algeria 

low 

low 

(around 20%) 

low 

low (medium) 

Tunisia 

very low 

very low 
(around 1 %) 

negligible 

very Low 


As the above Table 1.5 shows, the three factors that determine ethnolinguistic 
vitality work against the Berbers in Tunisia. It is probably safe to assert that the low 
population of Berbers in Tunisia is a very crucial contributor to its current prestige. 


35 


Based on El Aissati (1993:30). 
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With Shilha’s lack of prestige, one may discuss the evident language shift in the 
Berber community. There are no studies to-date on the language shift in the Berber 
community in Tunisia. However, studies of language shift in other Berber communities 
such as in Morocco may throw some lights on the state of language shift in Tunisia. 
Bentahila and Davies (1992) conducted a study on language shift in the Berber community 
of Morocco 36 where he interviewed one hundred and eighty Berber families. He found 
that the youngest Berber generation has lost Berber completely. Bentahila and Davies 
added that bilingualism [i.e. Berber and Arabic] is maintained over two generations. 
Language shift in Morocco is summarised by Bentahila and Davies (1992:199) as follows: 


Berber Monolinguals 


Arabic-Berber 

bilinguals 



Arabic-Berber or 



Arabic-Berber or Arabic monolinguals 
bilinguals 


Arabic 

monolinguals 


Though the case of language shift in the Berber community in Tunisia has not been 
studied, one may speculate that the Berbers in Tunisia are following a similar trend. Based 
on one’s observations, the first generation of Berber monolinguals has disappeared and 
even if they still exist, their number is very scarce. The language shift in Tunisia may be at 
a stage where bilingualism is common among the second generation of Berber speakers. 
As the above pattern shows, monolingualism in the third and fourth generation is 
impending, this may lead to language degeneration. 


In terms of attitudes of the Moroccan Berber community towards their language 
and culture, Bentahila and Davies (1992:202) argued that the Berbers of Morocco do not 
resent the loss of their language. In his survey, he found that the Berbers’ sentiment of 


36 


The main Berber dialects of Morocco are Tarifit, Tamazight and Tashelhit. 
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national identity is predominantly Moroccan. As far as language is concerned, he found 
that the Berbers encouraged their children to learn Arabic because “Berber will not help 
you to earn your daily bread”. This finding puts forward the case of language shift in 
Morocco as a contradiction to ‘classical cases’ of language loss where some minority 
groups may be angered by the degeneration of language and hence identity. The 
unnecessary link between the Berber language and identity is expressed well by Bentahila 
and Davies (1992:202) by stating that: 

The ability to speak Berber is thus evidently not felt to be a necessary condition for self- 
identification as a Berber; and, indeed, this view was upheld by 83% of the informants, 
who replied negatively to the question “Is it necessary to speak Berber to be a Berber? 
Moreover, the fact that a majority of those who did speak Berber fluently and habitually 
chose not to describe themselves as Berbers at all suggests a striking lack of 
correspondence between use of the language and identification with the group. 


Though studies on Tunisian Berber attitudes towards their language are not 
formally confirmed, and based on one’s observations during the field trips to the Berber 
villages, the Berbers in Tunisia identify themselves predominantly as Tunisians. This 
view is bolstered by Louis (1975:64) when he asserted that "II n’est plus question 
aujourd’hui de relation de servage ou de clientele avec les “Arabes d'en has”. On se sent 
Tunisien comme eux; mais a l’occasion on aime a se redire Berbere fier de sa langue et de 
son passe". 

Similarly to the case of Moroccan Berbers, the Berbers in Tunisia are aware of the 
importance of learning Arabic and French in order to be successful in the Tunisian society. 

1.3 Aims 

The primary focus of the present study is to provide a structural analysis of Douiret 
in phonology, morphology and syntax. This study throws some light on this little known 
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variety of Berber in Tunisia which may assist future scholars in reassessing its current 
classification as an offshoot of the Northern Berber branch. 

A secondary interest of this study is language contact between Shilha and Tunisian 
Arabic. ‘Tunisian Arabic’ is a series of distinct varieties of Arabic, particularly in their 
lexis, and linguists have naturally supposed that it may contain a large Berber element 
which, however, has not been studied in detail. This study seeks to test this assumption, 
scrutinising the data collected and providing possible etymologies. 

1.4 Previous work on Berber 

Among those who have contributed to the study of the Berber language and culture 
are Rene Basset (1883), Andre Basset (1929), Saada (1965), Pencheon (1968) 37 and 
Andre Louis (1975). These linguists have studied the sociolinguistic aspects of Berber 
language and culture. For instance, Andre Basset, a French linguist, described features of 
the Berber language in his books La langue berbere (1952) and La langue berbere: 
Morphologie. Le verbe. Etude des themes (1929). In La langue berbere, Basset presented 
an overall description of the Berber language. He also included a linguistic map of the 
whole Maghrib for the words ‘tomorrow’, ‘yesterday’, ‘horse’ and for the sentence ‘he 
doesn’t hit’. Basset’s book La langue berbere is an important contribution but lacks 
breadth as many Berber languages were left unmentioned in his work, Shilha among them. 

The literature on Algerian and Moroccan Berber is plentiful. In lexicography there 
is the work of Dallet (1982) and Taifi (1991). In the field of grammar we have the study 
of Mammeri (1992). In morphology there is the work of Cadi (1987) and Nait-Zarrad 
(1994). One must emphasise the ample contributions of Chaker on Berber language and 
culture. 


37 


Pencheon’s same article was re-published in Payne (1983:23-34). 
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Both early and recent contributions to the literature on Berber in Algeria and 
Morocco are more abundant than the work done to date on Shilha, suffice to mention the 
recent work of Ennaji (1985), Cadi (1987), Nait-Zerrad (1994) and Sadiqi (1997). This 
has socio-political causes which are not the immediate concern of the present study. 

In 1883 Rene Basset worked on the dialect of Ajim, a Berber town located thirty 
kilometres from Houmt Essouk. Basset’s observations are critical to the current study 
because they permit us to compare and scrutinise the changes that Shilha has undergone 
since 1883. In this article. Basset claims that the structure of the Ajim dialect follows 
similar grammatical rules to that of the dialect of Rif (North Morocco). However, the 
Ajim vernacular differs from the Berber dialects in Morocco in phonology. He described 
the pronunciation phenomenon in Shilha as “moins dure que celle du Rifain et du 
Zouaoua” (R. Basset 1883:306). 

Basset added that only the Berber dialects of Jerba, North of Kabyle and Mzab 
conserve entirely the ancient numerical system of the Proto-Berber (cf. 3.2.3.1). This is a 
valuable observation because the numerical system of Shilha has been practically 
superseded by the Tunisian Arabic system. Basset also compared a sum of thirty-eight 
words of the Ajim vernacular with other Berber languages. Basset’s data on personal 
pronouns, preterite, aorist, numerical system and lexical analysis will be discussed in § 3 
and § 5. 

De Calassanti-Motylinski’s (1885) article “Chanson berbere de Djerbah” is of 
significance to the present study because of the paucity of early data on Berber in Tunisia. 
In this article, Calassanti-Motylinski transcribed a song from Jerba 38 in the Arabic script 
and then translated it into the French language. The words of this song are used in this 


38 Interestingly, this song was given to the writer by an informant from Nefousa but who lived 
many years on the island of Jerba {Calassanti-Motylinski, n.d:461). Calassanti-Motylinski did not specify 
what part of Jerba he is referring to in his article. 
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study to identify and illustrate the lexical change in Berber which is due to the intense 
contact with Tunisian Arabic. 

In 1897, Motylinski transcribed and translated three Berber Texts in Jerba. The 
first text is a dialogue between a local from Ajlm and a stranger. Both second and third 
texts are imitation of the popular folklore stories of Jha whose name was replaced by 
Sliman n Imiladen, known in Ajlm for his naivety. Though Motylinski did not actually 
specify which Jerban sub-dialect of Shilha he was referring to, the data seems to be based 
on the dialect of Ajim. 

Motylinski’s work is valuable from the comparative point of view. It may explain the 
transformation of the structure and lexis of Shilha in the last century. The description of 
personal pronouns of Ajlm by Motylinski is more accurate than that of R. Basset’s 
(1883). It seems that the latter overlooked the feminine counterparts of the personal 
pronoun ‘they’ as shown below: 
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(R.Basset 1883:307) 


(Motylinski 1897:391) 


niy 

‘I, me’ 

nets 

‘I, me’ 

iyou 

‘of me’ 



kes 

‘you (masc.)’ 

sekkin 

‘you (masc.)’ 

tsmmi 

‘you (fern.)’ 

semmin 

‘you (fern.)’ 

netta 

‘he’ 

netta 

‘he’ 

tsemmin 

‘she’ 

ne66 ad 

‘she’ 

nissin 

‘we’ 

nesnin 

‘we’ 

kinnin 

‘you’ 

kennim 

‘you (masc.)’ 

nitni 

‘they’ 

semmitin 

‘you (fern.)’ 



nitnin 

‘they (masc.pl.)’ 



niOenOin 

‘they (fem.pl.)’ 


In La Languge berbere dans les territoires du sud. La repartition-Les etudes- 
Remarques , Basset (1941) classifies the Berber-speaking zones into two main groups: the 
nomadic people of the south and the sedentary population of the north. He also outlines 
the studies on Berber vocabulary and states that the earliest study on Berber harks back to 
1830 (i.e the study on Mozabite lexis). What is noteworthy in this article are the 
isoglosses of the following words given in many Berber varieties including the Berber 
vernaculars spoken in Tunisia which include: ‘man’; ‘woman’; ‘women’ and the sentence 
‘he gave’. These words are discussed more fully in § 6. 

In Initiation a La Tunisie, Basset (1950) provided a brief account of the situation of 
Berber in Tunisia. This work is important because it demonstrates how Berber was being 
superseded by Arabic in some Berber speech-zones even half a century ago. Basset 
(1950:220) outlines the Berber villages with their respective number of speakers as 


follows: 
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First, in the southern mainland, Basset distinguishes the following Berber villages: 
Tamagourt, located sixty kilometers east of Gafsa, is claimed by Basset to be a dialect on 
the verge of extinction. In the North of Matmata, there are Zraoua, Taoujout and 
Tamazret. On the east of Tataouine, there are Chninni and Douiret. 

Second, Basset points that the third of the population of the island of Jerba used to speak 
Berber. He also distinguishes the following Berber villages: Ajim; Guellala, Cedouikech, 
El Mai (around 100 speakers); Mahboubin and Seriyan (200 speakers). 

Besides this geographical distribution of Berbers in Tunisia, Basset (1950:222) compares 
the six lexical items ‘today’; ‘year’; ‘small’; ‘child’; ‘horse’; ‘he killed’; ‘he hit’; and ‘ I am 
dead’ among the sub-Shilha dialects of Chninni; Douiret; Zraoua; Taoujout; Tamazret; 
Sened and tmagourt. 

In 1968, Pencheon published a paper on the Berber language in Tunisia and the 
schooling of Berber children. In this paper he outlined some of the grammatical features of 
Shilha and the problems associated with maintaining the language. 

In 1975, Andre Louis continued Pencheon’s work and published a book entitled 
Tunisie du sud, Ksars et villages de Crete where he studied the social fabric of Chninni, 
Douiret and Guermessa 39 . Most of his findings were discussed in § 1.2.1. 

Other contributions to the history of the Berbers in Tunisia were made by Al-Azluk 
(n.d.) who outlined in the Arabic language a brief oral history of the southern region. 
Though his findings may seem ‘interesting’ to the reader, this work lacks methodology 
and referencing. Al-Azlak’s findings will be discussed in § 1.2.1. 

Ridwan Collins’s articles (1981/1982) are important studies of personal pronoun 
indices which are based on the vernaculars of Tamazret (southern Tunisia), Guellala (in 
Jerba) and Douiret. Despite the writer’s cumbersome analysis, the articles include 


39 


See Plate 6, APPENDIX XII, p. 450. 
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invaluable data on the vernacular of Douiret which is discussed in several occasions in the 
present work. 

The common title of these two articles un microcosme Berbere. Systeme verbal et satellites 
dans trois parlers tunisiens is somewhat intriguing. By the term satellite or ‘movable 
affix’, the author discusses how personal pronoun indices attract these satellites such as 
the particle d\ referred to in Berber literature as particule de rapprochement. When this 
particle is added to a verb, it conveys the meaning of ‘returning to the speaker’ (Collins 
1981: 290), as in: 

Dou. dwl-Y 

ay-retumed=I towards-here 
‘I returned’ 

Collins (1981: 291) brings forward the idea that in Berber, the verbal theme with its 
proclitics and ‘movable affixes’ 40 may be considered as separate entities on their own 
right. He refers to this entity throughout his articles Phrase-Mot-Verbal (phrase-word- 
verb) or PMV. According to Collins (1981: 291), the phenomenon of ‘verbal word’ was 
explored earlier by Harries (1974: 191) who stated that ‘these elements usually form a 
phonological unit which might be called VERBAL WORD’ (Harries 1974: 191). 

In summary this literature review leads us to observe that studies of Shilha are to 
date superficial. In other words, there is no comprehensive study of either its morpho- 
syntax nor its lexis. The description of Shilha in Tunisia is generally excluded from the 
general literature on Berber. This explains the hasty conclusion of some Berberists who 
surmise that Shilha is necessarily another northern Berber dialect. 

1.5 Methodology and data 

The above aims will be pursued by: 


40 


Harries (1974: 190) 
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• outlining grammatical descriptions of Douiret (i.e. phonology and morpho-syntax) 

• assessing the degree of shared lexis among these varieties 

Kabyle and Tamazight are chosen for the current comparative study because they 
are well described in the Berber literature. However, this does not mean that other 
northern Berber varieties are excluded. Available data on these vernaculars will be used 
for additional comparisons with Shilha. 

1.5.1 Informants 41 

The informants who were consulted in the present study are indigenous Berbers 
of Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen (Jerba). 

Chninni 

Mr Sami was born in Chninni in 1968 and recalled that when he commenced 
schooling at the age of six, he spoke only Berber. Tunisian Arabic naturally became his 
second language. Mr Sami speaks basic French but is literate only in Standard Arabic. He 
provided some of the Berber vocabulary for his own dialect. 

Mr Bakkous is the current £omda ‘chief magistrate of the village’ of Chninni. His role 
consists of solving minor disputes that may arise in the community and to perform simple 
administrative tasks such as keeping a watchful eye on tourism and ensuring political 
stability in the village. He is a descendant of the Awled Jom¥a tribe. 

Douiret 


Mr Qarwi, an eighteen year-old high school student, attends the Tataouine High 
School. Originally from the village Sitana, Mr Qarwi speaks fluent Berber, Tunisian 


41 


The names of my informants listed here are all pseudonyms. 
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Arabic, French and has a good command of Standard Arabic. He contributed to the 
compilation of Berber lexis. 

Mrs Selma, is ninety-eight years old and probably the oldest resident of Douiret. 
She grew up there and currently lives in Tataouine. Mrs Selma has retained her language 
very well, and provided most of the texts ranging from songs to stories. 

The main informants of the Soussi Family were Mr and Mrs Soussi and their 
daughters Jamila, a twenty-two year old girl who lives in Douiret and Barka, a thirty-year 
old girl who lives in Tunis. They are the descendants of Awlad Talib. 42 

Jerba 

On the island of Jerba, Mr Walid is an informant from the village of Ouirsighen. 
The village of Ouirsighen is located between Cedouikech and Guellala. Mr WaRd has a 
good command of French, Arabic, as well as his native language Berber. 

1.5.2 Data collection 

The data was collected in three separate fieldwork trips. The first period of three 
months from November 1996 to January 1997 focused mainly on lexis. The second 
period of fieldwork took place in 1999 and aimed at collecting additional data on Berber 
texts. The third fieldwork visit was conducted in year 2000 for a period of six weeks, 
with emphasis placed on collecting additional texts in Shilha. 

Prior to the fieldwork visit, I prepared a word list containing three separate 
sections'. A basic word list of 1,475 words (cf. Appendix II, p.312) 43 . The word list 
includes all parts of speech (nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions). Each word is classified within a determined semantic field (Time, 


See § 1.2.4.2 for an overview of the main Berber clans in Douiret. 

42 This word list is based on Dr Geoffrey Hull’s word list. Dr Geoffrey Hull, a general linguist, 
devised this word list for a course in Arabic dialectology at the University of Western Sydney (Australia). 
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Element, World, Vegetation, Fruit, Vegetables, People, Animals, Body, Urban life, 
Work and production, Agriculture, Abstract terms and Religious terms). Berber texts 
include stories, songs and riddles. 

Lexical data on Kabyle is based on the works of Dallet (1982); (1986), Destaing (1940) 
and Taffi (1991). 

Grammatical data for Kabyle is based on the following descriptive sources: Chaker 
(1983), Bader and Kentowicz (1984) and Mammeri (1992). For Tamazight and other 
Berber varieties, the main consulted works were Laoust (1928), Basset (1929), Hanouz 
(1968), Ennaji (1985), Aikhenvald (1986); (1987); (1988a); (1998b); (1995), Nait-Zerrad 
(1994) and Sadiqi (1986); (1997). For other references, cf. the annotated bibliography. 

The Tunisian Arabic word-list is based on the sub-dialect spoken in Hammamet, 
situated in the lower north-eastern part of Cape Bon (cf. Appendix I, Fig. 1.3, p. 311). 
Lexical and grammatical data of Maghribine Arabic are based on the following sources: 
Lentin (1959), Sobleman and Harrel (1964, 1966), Marqais (1977), Owens (1984) and 
Caubet (1993). 

On the subject of elicitation techniques, informants were encouraged to respond 
honestly to questions about their mother tongue. Occasionally some informants who 
could not think of a particular word in their language, instead of giving up, tried to coin a 
word which was not current in their language. To obviate this problem of authenticity, 
informants were discouraged from giving any words which might be incorrect. This 
explains the lexical gaps that are found in Appendix II, p. 314. 

The medium of communication was Tunisian Arabic. French was also used, especially in 
complex sentences, for instance, when informants were asked to give a translation of a 
sentence such as Fr .je te la dome ‘I give it to you’. 

All the interviews were simultaneously recorded in handwritten notes and on audiotapes 
allowing future rechecking of data. All recorded material was appropriately labelled with 
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the name of informant and the date and place of recording. The data was carefully 
checked with the assistance of a native speaker so as to prevent errors, particularly in 
recording phonetic phenomena. 

Individual logical questions were asked as contextually as possible, for example: 

• What is the equivalent for the word ‘cat’ in Shilha? 

• What is its plural form? 

• Do you know any collocations or proverbs in which this word is used? (This question 
can be used also for the purpose of syntax). 

1.5.3 Purpose 

The purpose of this study is threefold: 

Stage 1: The purpose of first stage is to describe the structure of Douiret, its phonology, 
morphology and syntax. 

Stage 2: The aim of the second stage is to analyse the lexical affinities among the three 
Shilha varieties and to discuss the outcome of language contact between Tunisian Arabic 
and Berber. The lexical analysis is divided into two parts: Part A and part B. While part A 
deals with comparisons that exclude Arabic loan words. Part B focuses on the loanwords 
from Arabic (cf. § 5.4 for a full analysis). 

1.5.4 Research questions 

The essential research questions are: 

(1) What are the typical phonological, morphological, morpho-syntactic and lexical 
characteristics of Douiret? 

(2) How can the relationship between Shilha varieties of Douiret, Chninni and Ouirsighen 
be accurately defined on the basis of lexis? 

(3) What has been the impact of Arabic influence on the sound-system, grammar, syntax 
and vocabulary of the Shilha dialects as a result of language contact? 
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2. Phonology 


2.1 Introduction 

This chapter discusses the phonology of Douiret. The data from Chninni and 
Ouirsighen will be presented throughout this chapter for comparative purposes. 

The comparison of the phonological system of Douiret; with its neighbours Chninni and 
Ouirsighen shows minor differences. As expected, Chninni and Douiret share by and 
large more phonological affinities than does Douiret with Ouirsighen due to their 
geographical proximity. The Ouirsighen system includes a number of distinctions which 
will be given as footnotes in this chapter. 1 

2.2 Consonants 

2.2.1 Summary table 

The table below summarises the consonantal phonemes and allophones of Douiret 
with their place and manner of articulation. 2 There are twenty-nine primary consonantal 
phonemes in Douiret. The allophones are presented in brackets in Table 2.1 below. 3 


1 Pencheon’s (1983: 25-26) outline of phonology shows that Berber in Tunisia has only three 
vowels (a, i, u). In regard to consonants, he mentions the presence of the consonant /v/ in Cedouikech 
(Jerba); this is also present in the neighbouring dialect of Ouirsighen today. The current study confirms 
Pencheon’s inclusion of the labio-velar k w . The labialised velar y w is also observed in both Ouirsighen 
and Douiret. In addition, Collins (1981: 288) identifies that Douiret has an ‘ultra’ short vowel, but does 
not confirm that it is phonemic. 

2 Consonants of Chninni and Ouirsighen are set out in Appendix III, p. 379. 

3 The status of the consonants [y w ] and [k w ] is unclear (cf. § 2.1.2). All examples that contain an 
allophone are bracketed. 
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Table 2.1: Consonants of Douiret 



stop 

fricative 

affricate 

liquids 

oral nasal 

Semi¬ 

vowel 


voiced voiceless 

voiced voiceless 

voiced voiceless 

voiced 


Bilabials 

b 



m, [m] 


Labio¬ 

dentals 


f 




Interdental 


a,s 

e 




Alveolar 

d, [d] t, .t 



1, [)1 n, [n] 

r 





dl t§ 



palato- 

alveolar 


1 

l 



■ 

Labio-velar 

[k w ] 

[y w ] 




Velar 

g k 

y x 




Uvular 

q 





Pharyngeal 


? 

h 


.. i 


Alveolar 






Labio-velar 





w 

glottal 


h 





2.2.2 Stops 

The phoneme Ibl is a bilabial stop. It is observed in the following positions: 


Initial 

Dou.(l) 

a. bahi 

‘good’ 


b. buruhin 

‘pregnant’ 


c. babis 

‘his father’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou.(2) 

a. babis 

‘his father’ 


b. ibartitin 

‘clothes’ 
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Preconsonantal 



Dou.(3) 

a. anabdu 

‘spring’ 



b. iblab 

‘clouds’ 



c. abrid 

‘road’ 



Postconsonantal 



Dou.(4) 

a. arbi£ 

‘spring’ 

< TA. 


b. ayarbi 

‘western’ 

< TA. 

Final 




Dou.(5) 

a. Rzab 

‘Holy month of Rajab’ 

< Ar. Ralab 


b. iblab 

‘clouds’ 


As in Tunisian Arabic, Douiret uses the voiced phoneme Pol to replace [p] in loanwords: 

Dou.(6) 

a. sbitar 

‘hospital’ 

< Fr. hopital 


b. l-busta 

‘post office’ 

< Fr. poste 


c. l-bulis 

‘police’ 

< Fr. police 


d. l-biru 

‘office’ 

< Fr. bureau 


e. babayayyu 

‘parrot’ 

< It. papagallo 


The geminated lb/ 4 seems to occur only in the intervocalic position: 


Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(7) 

a. tababbit 

‘breasts’ 



b. tasibbalt 

‘water tap’ 

< TA. sebbele 


c. habbu 

‘grain’ 

< Ar. 


4 A full discussion of consonants in geminate environments, including allophonic variations, 

appears in § 22.12 
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The phoneme /d/ is a voiced alveolar stop. It can be found in the following positions: 


Initial 

Dou.(8) 

a. dyiss 

‘on them’ 


b. dimtiw 

‘in my responsibility’ 


c. dibdib 

‘slowly’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou.(9) 

a. zadur 

‘horse’ 


b. adig&Y 

Preconsonantal 

‘I stay’ 

Dou.(10) 

a. idzin 

‘one’ 


b. yahidfit 

Postconsonantal 

‘threw it’ 


a. sawarda 

‘I will bring’ 


b. irdin 

‘wheat’ 

Final 

Dou.(l 1) 

a. id 

‘with’ 


b. asnid 

‘once’ 


c. az.did 

‘bird’ 


c. usid 

‘give me’ 


The geminated phoneme /d/ in Douiret occurs in the intervocalic and final positions, as 


Medial Intervocalic 

Dou.(12) a. iddayib 

b. widdin 

c. tizzaddayin 


‘and cook’ 
‘and the other’ 
‘palm trees’ 
‘your house 


in: 


d. tiddartis 
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Final 

Dou.(13) a. takkadd ‘she became’ 

b. ybidd ‘he waited’ 

[d] is a voiced alveolar stop emphatic. It is the allophonic variant of /d/. It occurs in the 
following positions: 5 


Initial 




Dou. (14) 

a. [dayyib] 

‘to cook’ 


Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (15) 

a. \tudd] 

‘it fell’ 



b. [ adu ] 

‘wind’ 



Preconsonantal 



Dou.(16) 

a. [yidlub] 

‘he asks’ 

< TA. yutlub 


b. [tidyiq] 

‘she is angy’ 

< TA. ycliq 

Final 




Dou.(17) 

a. [yinnad] 

‘with’ 



b. [aggid] 

‘night’ 



Geminate 



Dou. (18) 

a. [witgaddays] 

‘I don’t like’ 



3 The emphatic sound [d] in Ouirsighen is also an allophonic variation of alveolar /d/. 

Furthermore, one notices that there is a slight release of air when the sound fd] is produced. There are no 
minimal pairs which contain this sound and there is only a very limited number of words that carry this 
sound. Based on the instances below, one notices that this sound can be geminated and can occur in 
intervocalic position, as in: 

Ouir. addu ‘light’ 

addul ‘shadow’ 
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The phoneme III is the voiceless counterpart of he phoneme /d/. Ill is unaspirated 
in Douiret. 6 The phoneme /t/ has two allophones: aspirated and unaspirated. It is slightly 
aspirated when occurring in both initial and intervocalic environments: 


Initial 

Dou.(19) 

a. [fiuiM] 

‘thread’ 


b. [Alla] 

‘there is’ 


c. [fiahabbit] 

‘a small grain’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou.(20) 

a. [yath-us ] 

‘cat’ 


b. [yAidder] 

‘he lives’ 


c. [et^ikriz] 

‘she ploughs’ 


When found in final position or as part of a consonant cluster, the phoneme III is 
unaspirated: 


Dou.(21) 

a. [tyardemt] 

‘scorpion’ 


b. [ thamufiw] 

‘my mother-in-law’ 


c. [ tmurt] 

‘country’ 


d. [ txemmem ] 

‘to think’ 


The gemination of the phoneme III is observed only in the intervocalic and final positions, 
as in: 

Intervocalic 

Dou.(22) a. nitta ‘he’ 

b. yittim ‘he finishes’ 


6 


/t/ is unaspirated in Kabyle. See Basset (1929:6). 
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c. matta ‘what’ 

Final 

Dou. (23) a. yimatt ‘he dies’ 

The emphatic phoneme /t/ is observed in the following positions: 


Initial: 



Dou. (24) 

a. tnawi 

‘children’ 


b. tahnut 

‘store’ 


c. tomma 

‘he said’ 


d. turn 

‘straightaway’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (25) 

a. ibartitin 

‘clothes’ 


b. nit an 

‘standing’ 


Preconsonantal 


Dou. (26) 

a. tutru 

‘she cried’ 


b. taru 

‘he became bored’ 


Postconsonantal 


Dou. (27) 

a. el-fatrsiyat 

‘type of plant’ 


b. ibarfltan 

‘clothes’ 

Final 



Dou. (28) 

a. tamattut 

‘woman’ 


The geminated phoneme III is observed in the following positions: 


Initial 
Dou. (29) 

Dou. (30) 


a. ttaf 

b. ttawinis 
Intervocalic 
a. yittas 


‘she entered’ 
‘her eyes’ 

‘he sleeps’ 
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b. imiittawnis 

‘her tears’ 


c. tamattot 

‘woman’ 


Preconsonantal 


Dou. (31) 

a. nittnawi 

‘children’ 


b. yittru 

‘he cries’ 


Postconsonantal 


Final 



Dou. (32) 

a. izutnatt 

‘he slept’ 


c. athott 

‘she puts’ < TA 

The phoneme /g/ is a voiced velar stop, which also occurs commonly in southern 

Tunisian Arabic. 7 The phoneme /g/ is 

observed in the following positions: 

Initial 



Dou. (33) 

a. gidma 

‘a piece’ 


b. ga?ay 

‘I am staying’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (34) 

a. wiltagaffi 

‘you won’t stay’ 


b. staga 

‘I miss’ 


Preconsonantal 


Dou. (35) 

a. tig-ta 

‘you stay’ 


b. bilgda 

‘very good’ < TA. 


Postconsonantal 


Dou. (36) 

a. mirgaz 

‘saussages’ < TA. 


b. ifargas 

‘figs’ 


' The phoneme /g/ can be used also in northern Tunisia in certain idiomatic expressions, such as 

in yilzmik gleyyib! ‘you have to be courageous !’ (lit. ‘you need a heart’). The sound change of g > > 

y is observed in northern Morocco, north of Oran (Algeria) and north of Constantine (Margais 1977:10). 
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Final 

Dou. (37) a. sig ‘from’ 

c. mag ‘after’ 

Unlike the dialect of Ouirsighen, the labialised consonant [g w ] does not seem to be 
present in Douiret. 8 

The geminated phoneme /g/ is observed in the following positions: 


Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (38) 

a. suggasu 

‘of yesterday’ 


b. tisiggid 

‘she went’ 


c. siggi 

‘from’ 

Final 



Dou. (39) 

a. sigg 

‘from’ 


The phoneme fkJ in Douiret is a voiceless velar stop. It is unaspirated in all 
positions. 9 The phoneme /k/ occurs also as a geminate in very restricted environment: 

° [g w ] in the Ouirsighen dialect is generally found in initial position: 

[g w ] a. [g w aniis\ ‘in the middle’ 

b. [g w anu] ‘in the well* 

c. [g w emessis] ‘inside’ 


v In the Ouirsighen dialect, the phoneme /k/ has an aspirated allophone [k^ 1 J in final and 

preconsonantal positions, e.g. 


Preconsonantal 


[akhrum] 

‘back’ 

[ti&ikhniri] 

‘mattresses’ 

Final 


[yedjik h ] 

‘your mother’ 

[idik! 1 ] 

‘with you’ 

[izzedik^] 

‘in front of you’ 
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Initial 




Dou. (40) 

a. kuri 

‘barn’ 

< Fr. ecurie 


b. kadran 

‘tar’ 


Medial: 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (41) 

a. tikarzin 

‘testicles’ 

< TA. kurza c 


b. akartsun 

‘young donkey’ 



c. takitSa 

‘worm’ 



d. takattuft 

‘ant’ 



Preconsonantal 



Dou. (42) 

a. ?askri 

‘soldier’ 

< TA. feskri 


b. afakrun 

‘turtle’ 

< TA .fakrun 


c. takrumt 

‘neck’ 

< TA. kruma 

Final 




Dou. (43) 

a. malik 

‘king’ 



b. le-hnak 

‘cheek’ 



The status of the labialised consonant k w remains unclear as it is found only in one 
example: 10 


[ak^rum] ‘back 

[tidik^nin] mattresses 

Labialised consonants are also found in the Ouirsighen and Chninni dialects: 


Y w 



Chn. 

a. asciY w an 

‘rope’ 

8 W 



Ouir. 

a. g w amis 

‘in the middle’ 


b. g w anu 

‘in the well’ 


c. g w ernes sis 

‘inside’ 

Y w 



Ouir. 

a.asa Y^an 

‘rope’ 


b. tisy w ides 

‘you invited’ 
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k w 

Dou. (44) a. taz.lak w it ‘egg’ 

The gemination of the phoneme Dd is observed in the following positions: 


Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (45) 

a. yikkir 

‘he wakes up’ 


b. tithakkar 

‘she can see’ 


c. takkadd 

‘she became’ 

Final 



Dou. (46) 

a. sikk 11 

‘you’ 


The phoneme /q/ is a voiceless uvular stop. It is identical to the Arabic /q/ and can 
be found in the following positions: 


Initial 


Dou. (47) 

a. qa?at 

‘land’ 

< TA. qakta ‘floor’ 


b. qillili 

‘poor’ 

< TA. qiltil 


c. qbal 

‘before’ 

< TA. 

Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (48) 

a. atuqa 

‘finished’ 



b. yiqam 

‘lift’ 

< TA. yqlm 


Preconsonantal 



Dou. (49) 

a. amaqrar 

‘big’ 



b. l-waqt 

‘time’ 

< TA. 


11 


Sikk is the short version of hkdin ‘you’ Cf. § 3.5.1.1 
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c. ataqda 

‘to eradicate’ 


Postconsonantal 


Dou. (50) 

a. tisqad 

‘she goes’ 


b. tqiyyari 

‘girls’ 

Final: 



Dou. (51) 

a. idiq 

‘tight’ < TA. ydiq 


b. ywafaq 

‘to agree’ < TA. 

The geminated phoneme /q/ is observed in the following positions: 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (52) 

a. yaqqur 

‘it dries’ 


b. yiqqi 

‘mix with a sauce’ 


c. amaqqar 

‘old’ 

Final 



Dou. (53) 

a. l-haqq 

‘share’ < TA. 


Geminates in Douiret sometimes correspond to two different consonants in other Berber 
varieties. 12 


12 gg in Douiret corresponds with ww in Tamazight as in: 

Dou. (91) g + g(gg) g + g (gg) > ww 

Dou . azagguy Tam. azawwaY ‘red’ 
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2.2.3 Fricatives 

The phoneme /f/ 13 is the voiceless labio-dental fricative. It occurs in initial, 
medial, final position and as a geminate. It has two allophones: Emphatic in some 
intervocalic environments and non-emphatic elsewhere. 


Initial: 




Dou. (54) 

a. fulluq 

‘firewood’ 



b. frank 

‘French Franc’ 

< Ft. franc 


c.fillas 

‘on him’ 


Medial 

Intervocalic: 



Dou. (55) 

a. afardas 

‘bald’ 

< TA .fartas 


b. wifixs 

‘can’t find’ 



c. tasifist 

‘sieve’ 



d. tafattaltis 

‘his little tail’ 



e. afallus 

‘chick’ 

< Lat. pullus 


Preconsonantal: 



Dou. (56) 

a. afrux 

‘boy’ 



Postconsonantal 



Dou. (57) 

a. xarfana 

‘tell the story’ 

< At. xurafa 


b. katfint 

‘she tied’ 

< TA. kettif 

Final 




Dou. (58) 

a. asuf 

‘river’ 



b. af 

‘find’ 



13 /v/, the voiced counterpart of HI seems to be found in the Ouirsighen dialect, e.g. tavist 
‘stomach’, bavecixali ‘maternal grand-father’. There is one instance in which the phoneme /v/ corresponds 
with /5 / in the plural, as in tavist ‘stomach’ > pi. tidawin ‘stomachs’. 

14 Saib (1974: 6) draws a diachronic relationship between *p —> f with the assumption that Proto- 


Berber has *p. 
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c. irf 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 

‘head’ 

Dou. (59) 

a. uffar 

‘weed’ 


b -y iff ay 

‘expel’ 


c. daffir 

‘before’ 


c. titaffa 

‘going out 1 

Final 

Dou. (60) 

a. asuf 

‘river’ 


b.af 

‘find’ 


c. ixf 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 

‘head’ 

Dou. (61) 

a. uffar 

‘weed’ 


b. daffir 

‘before’ 


The emphatic [ f ] is observed in Douiret, it is the allophonic variant of /£/. For instance: 

Dou. (62) a. [yaffaz] ‘chew’ 

b. \y iff tty] ‘finish’ 

c. [titaffa] ‘going out’ 

With the exception of consonant cluster /fr/ found in some native Berber words, 
consonant clusters such as /fzJ, and/fci/are observed mainly in loanwords from Arabic. 
For example: 

Loanwords: 


Dou. (63) dL.fz.il 
b.fhal 


‘radish’ 

‘stallion’ 
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c.fda ‘air’ 

Native: 

Dou. (64) a. tafruxt ‘girl’ 

b. tafrit ‘olive leaf 

The phoneme /5/ is a voiced interdental fricative. /S/ seems to be found only in the 
initial and intervocalic positions. 


Initial: 


Dou. (65) 

a. dklr 


b. danb 

Medial: 

Intervocalic 

Dou. (66) 

a. yudi 


‘iron’ 

‘sin’ < Ar danb 

‘to fold’ 


The phoneme /5/ is a voiced interdental fricative emphatic. /5/ is found in the 
following positions: 


Initial 
Dou. (67) 

Medial 
Dou. (68) 

Dou. (69) 


a. dahrit 

‘hill’ 

b. dad 

‘finger’ 

Intervocalic 


a. tadayyaqt 

‘tight’ 

Preconsonantal 


a. ya£dub 

‘sick’ 

b. ahdar 

‘come’ 

Postconsonantal 


a. yardal 

‘lend’ 


Dou. (70) 
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Final 

b.fda 

‘air’ 


Dou. (71) 

a. yahmad 

b. had 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 

‘lemon’ 

‘luck’ 


Dou. (72) 

a. addu 

‘light’ 

<TA. 

Medial 

b. yitnaddaf 

preconsonantal 

‘to clean’ 

< Ar. 

Dou. (73) 

a. ed-dlam 

‘darkness’ 



The phoneme /0/ is the voiceless counterpart of Ibl. Unlike Ouirsghen, /0/ is rare 
in Douiret. 15 It is observed only in foreign words in the preconsonantal position, and as 
a geminate: 



Preconsonantal 



Dou. (74) 

a. li-dnm 

‘Monday’ 

<TA 


b. le-6 laO a 

‘Tuesday’ 

< TA. 


Geminate 



Dou. (75) 

a. e6 -6 ilz 

‘ice’ 

< TA 


The phoneme /z/ is the voiced counterpart of the phoneme /s/. 16 It occurs mainly 
in the following positions: 

15 The phoneme /fl/ in Ouirsighen appears in many words in ouirsighcn and it mainly occupies the 
final position. See Appendix IV, p. 380 (/0/ in Ouirsighen). 

*6 In Chninni and Ouirsighen, the phoneme tzl can be geminated, as in: 

a. [uzz.el] 

b. [etyarzan] 


Dou. 


‘soot’ 
‘you eat’ 
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Initial 

Dou. (76) 

a. zizwat 

‘coffee maker’ 


b. zri 

‘to see’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic: 


Dou. (77) 

a. tiza y w in (sg. yur) 

‘fortress, wall’ 


b. taz.it 

‘broom’ 


c. azammur 

‘olives’ 

Dou. (78) 

Preconsonantal: 

a. tazdayt 

‘palm tree’ 


b.yibizdan 

‘urinate’ 

Final 

Dou. (79) 

a. izinz. 

‘sell’ 


b. aryaz 

‘man’ 

Dou. (80) 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 



a. uzzal 

‘soot’ 


b. at yazzan 

‘I eat’ 


c. yiz.z.inz.a 

‘he sells’ 

Final 

Dou. (81) 

a. ityiz.z. 

‘she ate’ 


< Turk, zizva 


The phoneme /s/ is a voiceless alveolar fricative. It occurs in the following 
positions: 

Initial 

‘two’ 


Dou. (82) a. sin 
b. siggi 


from’ 
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Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (83) 

a. asuf 

‘river’ 


b. asaywan 

‘rope’ 


c. taslit 

‘bride’ 

Dou. (84) 

preconsonantal: 

a. tazrist 

‘winter’ 


b. tixsi 

‘goat’ 

Final 

Dou. (85) 

a. afus 

‘hand’ 


b. l-znaz. 

‘funeral’ 


c.fillas 

‘on him’ 

Medial 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (86) 

a. yissassray 

‘shake’ 


Preconsonantal 

a. es-swarid 

‘money’ 

Final 

Dou. (87) 

a. yasiss 

‘he drinks’ 


b. dyiss 

‘with them’ 


The phoneme Izl is a voiced alveolar fricative. It occurs in the following 
positions: 17 



Initial 



Dou. (88) 

a. zum 

‘fast’ 

TA. sum 18 


b. zatta 

‘weave’ 



17 


18 


The data set did not show the geminate Izl in final position. 

The phoneme Izl in Douiret corresponds sometimes to Is/ in Arabic. 
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Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (89) 

a. iyaaz.id 

‘chick’ 


b. azattaf 

‘black’ 


Preconsonantal 


Dou. (90) 

a. haz.bul 

‘weak’ 


Postconsonantal 


Dou. (91) 

a. ataqz.a 

‘to get rid of 


b. yibz.i 

‘he urinates’ 

Final 



Dou. (92) 

a. yilluz. 

‘he is hungry’ 


b. yankaz. 

‘to cut’ 


Geminate 


Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (93) 

a. amaz.?.u y 

‘ear’ 


b. i yaz.z.az 

‘eat’ 

Final 



Dou. (94) 

a. ityizz 

‘he eats’ 


The geminate phoneme hJ occurs in intervocalic and final positions. There are no 
examples of native Berber words occurring as geminate in the data, as in: 


Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (95) 

a. yitnazzaf 

‘he cleans’ 

< Ar 


b. a?.zif 

‘guest’ 

< Ar. 

Final 




Dou. (96) 

a. el-hazz 

‘luck’ 

< Ar, 
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The phoneme /si is a voiceless alveolar emphatic fricative. It occurs in the 
following positions and as a geminate. There are no instances of Is/ occurring in 
postconsonantal positions. 


Initial 




Dou. (97) 

a. sabbat 

‘shoe’ 

< TA sabbat 


b. sfiha 

‘buckle’ 

< TA sfiha 


c. sahrat 

‘desert’ 

< TA sahra 

Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (98) 

a. isay w an 

‘ropes’ 



b. asahtut 

‘naked’ 

< TA sahaha ‘he; 


c. yummayasin 

‘he told them’ 



Preconsonantal 



Dou. (99) 

a. isrit 

‘dried leaves of olive trees’ 



b. yxalliss 

‘he does not pay’ 


Dou. (100) 

Postconsonantal 




a. atxalsit 

‘he pays for it’ 

< TA. xalias 


b. absal 

‘onion’ 

< bsal 

Final 




Dou. (101) 

a. yittas 

‘he sleeps’ 



b. yixs 

‘he loves’ 



c. rzas 

‘lead’ 

< TA. rscis 


Geminate 



Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (102) 

a. aywassa 

‘he advised’ 

< TA. wassa 


b. is-sid 

‘lion’ 

< TA. sayd ‘lion’ 
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Final 

Dou. (103) a. yizlass ‘he brought him’ 

The phoneme 111 is the voiced counterpart of the phoneme /§/. 19 It occurs in the 
following positions and as a geminate: 


Initial: 



Dou. (104) a. zurrat 

‘footprint’ 

< Ar. zorra 

b. zbil 

‘mountain’ 

< Ar. zbel 

c. zaz.irat 

‘island’ 

< Ar. zazira 

d. azdid 

‘new’ 

< Ar. z.dtd 

Medial Intervocalic 



Dou. (105) a .wazid 

‘a lot’ 


b. izummas 

‘day’ 


c. et-tazir 

‘merchant’ 

< Ar. tezir 

d. haza 

‘thing’ 

< Ar. hez.a 

Preconsonantal 



Dou. (106) a . iz.di 

‘sand’ 


b. tizliwin (sg. tayla) 

‘palm trees’ 


Final: 



Dou. (107) a. yahtaz 

‘need’ 

< Ar. yehtez. 


Although the phoneme 111 corresponds to /§/ in other Berber vernaculars such as Tamazight, one 


perceives that such correspondences do not exist in Douiret: 


Tam. a. gzem < gsem 


b. ist < izd-t 


1< l 
S<i 


‘enter, penetrate’ 
‘one’ 
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Geminate 



Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (108) 

a. tahazzalt 

‘widow’ 



b. anazzar 

‘carpenter’ 



c. ymazzir 

‘cultivate’ 


Final 




Dou. (109) 

a. hazz 

W 

< Ar. hazz 

The phoneme /§/ is a voiceless palato-alveolar consonant. It occurs in initial. 

medial, final positions and as a geminate: 



Initial 




Dou. (110) 

a. sikdin 

‘you’ (2nd.masc.sg.) 



b. shar 

‘month’ 


Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (Ill) 

a. asisu 

‘sparrow’ 



Preconsonantal: 



Dou. (112) 

a. wsam 

‘tattoo’ 

< TA. 


b. $isrin 

‘twenty’ 

< TA. 


c. nisdi 

T’ 



d. afsusik 

‘your tent’ 


Final 




Dou. (113) 

a. barkukis 

‘simolina’ 



b. hdas 

‘eleven’ 

< TA. 


c. bas 

‘in order’ 

< TA. 


d. ababbus 

‘snail 



Geminate 



Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(l 14) 

a. tassirt 

‘garlic’ 
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b. issawin 

‘horns’ 


c. tabassult 

‘vagina’ 

Final 



Dou. (115) 

a. giss 

‘hay’ 


The phoneme /y/ is a voiced velar fricative. It is the voiced counterpart of /x/. It 
occurs in the following positions and as a geminate: 


Initial 



Dou. (116) 

a. yds 

‘he has’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou. (117) 

a. tayayat 

‘snow’ 


b. iyad 

‘ashes’ 


c. ayarda 

‘mouse’ 


d. tiyurdam 

‘scorpions’ 


e. tayarraft 

‘ladle’ 


Preconsonantal 


Dou. (118) 

a. a yrum 

‘bread’ 


b. a yyul 

‘donkey’ 


c. la yrart 

‘dowry box’ 


Postconsonantal 


Dou. (119) 

a. yityanna 

‘he sings’ 


b. alyam 

‘camel’ 

Final 



Dou. (120) 

a. amazzuy 

‘ear’ 


b. uz.riy 

‘I see’ 


Geminate 



Intervocalic 
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Dou. (121) 

a .yayyi 

‘he jumped’ 


b. ayyil 

‘boil’ 

Final 



Dou.(122) 

a. tayy 

‘kill’ 


The status of [y w ], the labialised counterpart of ly/, is unclear. There seems to be a 
single example in the data set found in the intervocalic environment, as in: 

Dou. (123) a .asay w an ‘rope’ 

The phoneme /x/ is a voiceless velar fricative. It is found in initial, medial, final 
position and as a geminate: 

Initial: 


Dou. (124) a. xsa 

‘love’ 


b. xannib 

‘to steal’ 


c. xafi 

‘holy month’ 


d. xarw^a 

‘type of plant’ 

< TA. 

Medial Intervocalic 



Dou. (125) a. axaddam 

‘worker’ 

< TA. 

b. axayyat 

‘tailor’ 

< TA. 

c. axabbaz 

‘bread maker’ 

< TA xabbez 

Preconsonantal: 



Dou. (126) a. tafruxt 

‘girl’ 


b. axsa 

‘love’ 


c. axrib 

‘cave’ 


d. ixsan 

‘pit’ 
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Final 




Dou. (127) 

a. afrux 

‘boy’ 



b. el-wsax 

‘rubbish’ 

< TA. wsex 


c. el-xux 

‘peach’ 

< TA. xawx pljou 


Geminate 



Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou. (128) 

a. yaxxi 

‘as a result’ 

< TA. 


b. axxan 

‘to defecate’ 


Final 




Dou. (129) 

a. muxx 

‘brain’ 

< TA. 


The phoneme A7 is the voiced counterpart of Pal. Its occurrence is rare in native 
Berber words. The phoneme A/ can occur in the following positions: 


Dou. (130) 

a. arbi £ 

b. fuggiS 

c. aSaz.ri 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 

‘grass’ 

‘mushroom’ 

‘single’ 


Dou. (131) 

a. wiltagaffi 

‘you will not stay’ 


The phoneme Ihl is a voiceless pharyngeal fricative. It occurs in the following 

positions and as a geminate: 

Initial 

Dou. (132) 

a. hma 

‘heat’ 

<TA. lihme ‘blaze 


b. halim 

‘your (2sf) state’ 

< TA. hel ‘state’ 
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c. habbu 

‘a little’ 

< Ar. hbub ‘grains’ 

d. hakkar 

‘stare’ 


e. hadarbas 

‘ending’ 


Intervocalic 



Dou.(133) a. ahammal 

‘doorman’ 

< TA. hemmel 

b. rihit 

‘smell’ 

< TA. riha 

c. tahabbit 

‘small grain’ 

< TA. habba 

d. ahafza 

‘learn’ 

< TA. hfaz 

e. s raha 

‘become’ 

< TA .rah ‘go away’ 

Preconsonantal 



Dou.(134) a. tahdid 

‘metal’ 

< TA. hdid 

b. wahdis 

‘alone’ 

< TA. wehdu 

c. es-sahr 

‘magic’ 

< TA. sihr 

d. et-tahnut 

‘shop’ 

< TA. henut 

Postconsonantal 



Dou.(135) a . thakkayis 

‘her story’ 

< Ar. hikeya 

b. thanutiw 

‘my shop’ 

< TA. henut 

Final 



Dou.( 136) a. yifrah 

‘happy’ 

< TA. yifrah 

b. yisbah 

‘become’ 

< TA. yisbah! ywelli 

c. afallah 

‘farmer’ 

< TA.felleh 

Geminate 



Dou.(137) Intervocalic 



a. tsahhart 

‘witch’ 


b. ylahhim 

‘he solders’ 
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Final 

Dou.(138) a .yitkuhh ‘he coughs’ 

The phoneme fhl is a voiceless glottal fricative. It occurs in the following 


positions: 




Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(139) 

a. uha 

‘this’ 



b. bah 

‘good’ 



c. tahazza.lt 

‘widow’ 

< TA. hezzele 


Preconsonantal 



Dou.(140) 

a. z.ahrat 

‘hill’ 



b. duhr 

‘afternoon’ 

< TA. 


Geminate 




Intervocalic 



Dou.(141) 

a. adahhab 

‘jeweller’ 

< TA. dheb ‘gold’ 


b. ilahhad 

‘he is running’ 



2.2.4 Affricates 

The prepalatal Idil is the voiced affricate counterpart of 
/tS/. The phoneme 1611 is observed in the initial and intervocalic positions: 

Initial 

Dou.(142) a. dzadri ‘chicken pox’ 


Medial 


Intervocalic: 
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Dou.(143) a. adzin 

b. iradzin 

c. idz.u 

d. yidzul 

Unlike /d2/, the phoneme Its/ is 

Medial Intervocalic: 

D ou. (144) a. takitsa 

b. atsa 

c. itsaffa£ 


‘person’ 

‘nets’ 

‘to leave’ 

‘to swear’ 

only in the intervocalic position: 

‘worm’ 

‘food’ 

‘to light’ 


2.2.5 Liquids 

The nasals /m/ and Ini occur in the following positions: 
/m/: 

Initial 


Dou.(145) 

a. mag 

‘in order’ 



b. masya 

‘going’ 

< TA. ms a 

Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(146) 

a. tamattut 

‘woman’ 



Preconsonantal: 



Dou.(147) 

a. l£amris 

‘his age’ 

<TA. $mor 


b. ga&imz.a 

‘sitting’ 

< TA. ge$miz 


Postconsonantal 



Dou.(148) 

a. iddarmi 

‘put him’ 



b. ismis 

‘his name’ 

< Ar. 
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Final 

Dou.(149) 

a. iblam 

‘cloud’ 


b. duxxan 

‘smoke’ < TA. duxxan 


c. el-£am 

‘year’ < TA. ?em 


d. tixdam 

‘work’ < TA. xidma 


e. tittam 

‘start’ 


f. alyum 

‘camel’ 

Medial 

Geminate 

Intervocalic 


Dou.(150) 

a. ammmudi 

Tike oil’ 


b. mimmis 

‘his child’ 


c. izummas 

‘one day’ 


d. mimmi 

‘my child’ 

Dou.(151) 

Preconsonantal 

a. Zammra 

‘living’ 

Final 

Dou.(152) 

a. yamrn 

‘mother of 

The allophonic variant of /m/ is 

[m], it occurs in the following positions: 

Dou.(153) 

a. [l-mari] 20 

‘stairs’ < Fr. marche 


b. [yimma] 

‘he said’ 


20 


There is insufficient data to support what environment triggers the emphatic allophone in Imars. 
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The phoneme haJ is observed in the following positions: 


Initial 




Dou.(154) 

a. nisnin 

‘we’ 


Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(155) 

a. azinna 

‘sky’ 



b. tini 

‘figs’ 

< Ar. fin 


c. zilbana 

‘peas’ 

< TA. zilbena 


d. tana?nu?t 21 

‘one bread’ 



e. tfunast 

‘cow’ 



Preconsonantal 



Dou.(156) 

a. iz.-z.ing 

‘iron’ 

< Fr. zinc 


Postconsonantal 



Dou.(157) 

a. tnawi 

‘children’ 



b. izutnatt 

‘he woke up’ 


Final 




Dou.(158) 

a. irdin 

‘wheat’ 



b. tummayasin 

‘she told them’ 



Geminate 



Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(159) 

a. yinnad 

‘he turned’ 



b. ninniz. 

‘above’ 



c. Yannci 

‘we have’ 



d. axannab 

‘thief 



The lateral phoneme fU can occur in the following positions and as a geminate: 


21 


The generic term for ‘bread’ is a Yrum. 
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Initial: 




Dou.(160) 

a. luza 

‘hungry’ 



b. kul 

‘every’ 



c. lukana 

‘if 

< Ar. Law kan 

Medial 

Intervocalic: 



Dou.(161) 

a. will 

‘not’ 



b. msala 

‘matter’ 

< TA. mes?la 


c. ala 

‘until’ 

< Ar. ile 


Preconsonantal 



Dou.(162) 

a. yilzmid 

‘you need’ 

< TA. yilz.im 


b. Iwahdis 

‘alone’ 

< TA. wehdhe 


c. wiltmak 

‘your sister’ 


Final 

a. ul 

‘heart’ 


Dou.(163) 

b. tidqil 

‘pregnant’ 

< TA.dqll ‘heavy’ 


c. la%>al 

‘families’ 

< TA. £?/<2 


Geminate 



Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.(164) 

a. tilla 

‘there is’ 



b. y ill is 

‘his daughter’ 



c.fulluq 

‘firewood’ 



d. amallal 

‘white’ 


Final 




Dou.(165) 

a. tuyall 

‘it hang’ 



The emphatic [ 1] is the allophonic variant of /!/. 
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Dou.(166) a. [ bullar ] 

b. [£allaq\ 


‘glass’ 

‘hang’ 


< TA. 

< Ar. Sallaq 


The phoneme /r/ is a voiced alveolar trill. It occurs in the following positions and 
as a geminate: 22 


Initial: 

Dou. (167) 

a. rani 

‘I will’ 


b. rag 

‘although’ 


c. Rzab 

‘Holy month of 

Medial 

Intervocalic 

Ramadan’ 

Dou.(168) 

a. ta Yuri 

‘clay’ 


b. turn 

‘time’ 

Dou.(169) 

Preconsonantal 

a. irdin 

‘wheat’ 


b. litshhart 

‘magician’ 


c. bartitin 

‘clothes’ 


d. xarfana 

‘tell the story’ 

Dou.(170) 

Postconsonantal 

a. tabruri 

‘hail’ 


b. abrid 

‘road’ 

Final 

Dou.(171) 

a. yitiddar 

‘he lives’ 


b. es-sahr 

‘magic’ 


c. amzar 

‘planting’ 


d. ikkir 

‘asleep’ 


22 The phoneme /r/ in Douiret and Ouirsighen may correspond to /I/ in Chninni, e.g. Dou. taz.iri, 
Ouir. taz.iri, Chn. tazili, ‘moon’. 
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Geminate 

Dou.(172) a. iid um zarrassin ‘between feasts’ 

b. zarri£t ‘seed’ 

c. irrand ‘laurel’ 

d. abarrani ‘stranger’ < TA. barrani 

The phoneme Ip can become syllabic when it is observed in the preconsonantal position, 
as in: 

Dou.(173) a. [rteh] ‘to rest’ 

b. [rz.ab] ‘Holy month of Razab ’ 23 

The emphatic [ r ] is observed in Douiret. It is the allophonic variant of hi. For instance: 


Dou.(174) a . air ad ‘grasshopper’ < TA. zrada 

b. ta yarraqt ‘deep’ < TA. Ydriq 

2.2.6 Semi-vowels 

The phoneme /w/ is bilabial semi-vowel and can be observed in the following 
positions and as a geminate: 

Initial 

Dou.(175) a .wiltma ‘sister’ 

b. willa ‘who’ 


23 


Razab is the holy month in the Islamic calendar. 
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c. wazid 

‘a lot’ 

Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou.(176) 

a. yawid 

‘he follows behind’ 


b. z.awis 

‘his hair’ 

Final 

a. tawrtiw 

‘my mother -in-law’ 

Dou.(177) 

b. azarfiw 

‘crow’ 


Geminate 


Medial 

Intervocalic 


Dou.(178) 

a. tfawxviz. 

‘you win’ 


b. yhawwim 

‘look for’ 


The phoneme /y/ is a voiced palatal semi-vowel. It occurs in the following 
positions and as a geminate 

Initial 

Dou.(179) a . yizzi 

b. yisli 

c. yiz.laqqu 

d. yumas 

e. yilla 

Medial Intervocalic 

Dou.(180) a. tayarz.iz.t 

b. iyazid 
d. el-fay azan 
Preconsonantal 
Dou.(181) a. ay sum 24 

24 Saib (1974: 9) provides the Proto-Berber form *agsum ‘meat’ with the following dialectal 
variations: agsum; aksurn; agsum; ahum, aysum; ajsum (spirantization); ahum. 


‘enough’ 

‘he hears’ 

‘shells’ 

‘his brother’ 

‘there is’ 

‘rabbit’ 

‘rooster’ 

‘flood’ < T A. fay azan 

‘flesh’ 
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b. tulayt 

‘word’ 


c. aylim 

‘leather’ 


Postconsonantal 



Dou.(182) a.aryaz 

‘man’ 


b. tzarbit 

‘carpet’ 

< TA. zarbiyye 

Final 



Dou.(183) a .tiwirqay 

‘papers’ 

< TA. warqa 

b. tifray 

‘olive leaves’ 


c. yissassray 

‘shake’ 


d. er-ray 

‘opinion’ 

< TA. ray 

Geminate 



Medial Intervocalic 



Dou. (184) a. syiyyi 

‘he weaves’ 


b. adiyyay 

‘I do’ 


c. yiyyur 

‘prepare’ 


Final 



Dou. (185) a. yayy 25 

‘make’ 



2.2.7 Secondary consonants 
2.2.7.1 Emphatics 

There are two types of emphatics: phonemic emphatics such as /t /, /c)/, /s/ and 
non-phonemic emphatics such as [d], [z], [r], [m ], [f] and [l]. 26 These are the allophonic 


^ This is the only example found in the data set. 

26 There are fewer emphatic consonants in Douiret than in Tunisian Arabic. 

Cf. Appendix V, p. 383. 
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variants of the phoneme /d/, /r/, /m/, /f/ and /l/, respectively, which require emphasis 
when adjacent to /t/, /d/, /s/ and /z/. 27 For instance: 


Dou. (186) 


a. yipnir 

b. yitfrw 

c. ibartitin 

d. yisbah 


‘it opens’ 
‘he cries’ 
‘clothes’ 

‘he became’ 


< TA. 


In addition, allophones are emphatised when found in a position of VCCV. However, the 
data set shows that not all vowels in this paradigm allow emphatisation. The paradigms 
which allow emphatisation are iCCa, aCCa and uCCa. Others which do not allow 
emphatisation to occur are [eCCe], iCCi, [iCCe] and [uCCe]. For instance: 


iCCa 

Dou. (187) 

a- lyijfay] 

‘he finishes’ 


b. \yimma ] 

‘he said’ 


c. [yinnad] 

‘he woke up’ 

aCCa 

Dou. (188) 

a. [wallahi] 

‘I swear to God’ 


b. [xallas] 

‘he paid’ 


c. [titaffci] 

‘he entered’ 

uCCa 

Dou. (189) 

a. [ txurraft] 

‘story’ 


b. [tcisunnart] 

‘hook’ 

[eCCe] 

Dou. (190) 

a. [txammem] 

‘you think’ 


b. [ teddert] 

‘house’ 

[eCCu] 


Similar phenomenon is observed in Tamazight, see Sadiqi (1997: 430). 


77 
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Dou. (191) 

a. [ellumi] 

‘when’ 

[uCCi] 

a. [ulli] 

‘herd’ 

[iCCi] 

Dou. (192) 

a. [yillis] 

‘your daughter’ 


b. [ mimmi] 

‘my son’ 

[iCCe] 

c. illi 

‘who’ 

Dou. (193) 

a. [nitte] 

‘you’ 

[uCCe] 

b. ifilles] 

‘in you’ 

Dou. (194) 

a. uffar 

‘grass’ 

[oCCa] 

Dou. (195) 

a. [tomma] 

‘he said’ 


Many phonemes can be geminated in Douiret. Though many geminated phonemes 
can be found in all positions in a word, as seen earlier, they vary in their distributions. 
For instance, geminated phonemes can occur in the intervocalic, preconsonantal and final 
positions but rarely in the initial or postconsonantal positions. 

2.2.8 Phonological Processes 
2.2.8.1 Assimilation 

Some consonants, when having immediate contact with others, undergo a process 
of assimilation. The overall purpose of this phenomenon is to maintain fluency and 
rhythm. Unlike other Berber languages such as Tamazight, assimilation in Douiret is not 
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one of its prominent features. 28 Regressive assimilation seems to be the only type of 
assimilation observed in Douiret. Regressive assimilation occurs when a sound changes 
due to the influence of the following sound. The only phonemes that can be assimilated in 
Douiret are /d/ and It/. In the assimilation process, voiced consonants that precede 
voiceless consonants become voiceless. In example (196d), consonant [d] changes to [t] 
under the influence of the consonant [t]. In example (196c), the consonant [1] is removed 
under the influence of the consonant [t]. 


Dou. (196) d+t >tt 


d +1 >tt 


a. d tafruxt ( > ttafruxt ) 

‘and the girl’ 

b. d taw ins ( > ttawins) 

‘with eyes’ 

c. wil d tiz£ims 

‘not beautiful’ 

(>w ittiz?ims) 


d. d + tafruxt ( > ttafruxt) 

‘and a girl’ 


In Douiret, the assimilation of different consonants is observed in the following 
examples: 29 

Dou. (197) t +1 > 44 a. ittil compare with Ouir. kidil ‘shadow’ 

d + d (dd) > tt b. takadduft Ouir. takattuft ‘ant’ 


28 For further discussion cf. Taifi (1991: xii). 

29 Assimilation can also occur in Tunisian Arabic and other Arabic dialects such as Maltese: 


TA. 


Malt. 


d + t > tt 

rqadt> rqatt (Margais 1977: 20) 

‘I slept’ 

t + d > dd 

tdum > ddum 

k It will last’ 

t + d > dd 

a. r + dawwar > id’dciuuar 

‘he was late’ 

t + Y >iYY 

b. t + tgib > id'd$ Up 

‘you(she) bring(s)’ 


(Aquilina 1994: 21-22) 
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The phoneme f\J can be assimilated to /t/ or/y/, as shown in the following examples: 

Dou. (198) a. 1 +1 > tt (wil + tukis) > wittukis ‘she does not know’ 

b. 1 + y > y (wil + yxallass) > wayxallass ‘he does not finish’ 

2.2.8.2 Dissimilation 

The phenomenon of dissimilation (as opposite to assimilation) refers to the 
“influence exercised by one sound segment upon the articulation of another, so that the 
sounds become less alike or different” (Crystal 1991:108). 

Though the subject of dissimilation is approached diachronically, there are some 
instances whereby dissimilation is used in order to avoid some phonetic difficulties. 30 
For instance, the usage of the phoneme /z/ in the word azattaf ‘black’ is slightly easier to 
pronounce that the phoneme Is/ in Kabyle as in asattaf. Similarly, the geminated 
phoneme [gg] in Douiret corresponds to a labialised [gg w ] in Kabyle as in Dou. azeggu y 
‘red’ compared with azegg w ay in Kabyle. 

2.2.8.3 Substitution 

Phonemes can change through the process of substitution. It refers to a 
phenomenon whereby a phoneme is replaced by another. Substitutions can affect both 
consonants and vowels. Concerning vowels, Berberists agree that the occurrence of the 
construct state, or ‘etat construif, is the outcome of a change of the initial vowel which is 
determined by syntactic rules (cf. Sadiqi 1997: 63). 31 In the free state or ‘etat libre ’ (i.e 
when words are independent), the initial vowel a- remains unchanged such as in the 


30 Crystal ( 1991 : 109 ) mentions the phenomenon of tongue-twisters in English which illustrates 
the fact that dissimilation can be approached synchronically. 

3 1 For further discussion of the construct state, cf. § 3 . 2 . 4.1 
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words ayrum ‘bread’ and azdid ‘bird’. In the construct state, the initial vowel /a/ in 
a yrum and azdid changes to /u/ and l\l, respectively. The change occurs when they are 
syntactically dependent on a preceding preposition, as in example (199a) and (199b) 
below: 

Dou.(l 99) a. yitfadda g uyrum ‘he mixes with bread’ a yrum > u yrum 

b. s diraris s wizdid ‘I will play with the bird’ azdid > izdid 

c. yisya azdid ‘he bought a bird’ azdid > azdid 

In example (199c), the initial vowel a- remain s unchanged when it is a direct object of a 
verb. Vowels can also be reduced to zero, as shown in the following example: 

Dou. (200) a. tasahhart > tsahhart a > 0 ‘witch’ 

2.2.9 Phonotactics: Consonant clusters 

Generally, the Douiret vernacular allows consonant clusters made up of two or 
three consonants. The main consonant clusters are: 

CCVC(e.g .fi.il ‘beetroot’). CVCCVC (e.g . fulluq ‘firewood’), VCC (e.g. ixf ‘head’), 
VCCCV (e.g. wiltmak ‘your sister’, xarw^a ‘plant’, ilz.mak ‘you need’). 

2.3 Vowels 
2.3.1 Short vowels 

Douiret has three phonemes: Id, lul and /a/. 32 These can become more 
or less open, short or long depending on the environments in which they occur, but these 

3 2 Basset (1946: 33) refers to the vowels i/, /u/ and /a/ as voyelles pleins ‘full vowels’ to discern 
them from schwa or voyelle zero. The vowels (a, i, u) are also the main vowels in other Berber varieties. 
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changes remain allophonic variants when taking on the colour of adjacent segments such 
as emphatic and geminated consonants. The vowel system of Douiret may be tabulated as 
follows: 

Table. 2.2: The vowel system of Douiret 

Front Central 

high i [i:] 

[I] 

close-mid [e] [e:] 

open-mid 

[ae] 

low a [a:] 

A description and distribution of these vowels follow. 

The vowel III is a high front vowel. The allophonic variants of the vowel III are [I] and 
[i:]. The vowel [I] is less open than [i:], it is a high front, in close position and relatively 
short. 

The distribution of these vowels can be outlined in the following rule series: 


Back rounded 
u [u:] 

[U] 

[O] [o:] 


(1) word-final position 

lil —»[i:] /_# e.g. 201a-b 


(2) Monosyllabic words 


Ill 

-> [I] 

/_ 

—Cgem 

e.g. 202a-b 



/_ 

_cc 

e.g. 202c 



elsewhere 

e.g. 202d 


for example cf. the works of Abdel-Massih (1968: 12), Chaker(1983: 37), Cadi (1987: 25); Dell and 
Jebbour (1991: 122) and Sadiqi (1997: 47). 
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(3) Polysyllabic words 


N 


[i:] 

/_ 

—C s tr 

e.g. 203a 



[i] 

/_ 

—Cgem 

e.g. 203b 


-> 

[i:] 

/_ 

_#/ 

e.g. 203b 


-> 

[i] 

elsewhere 

e.g. 203a 


In rule (1), it is almost a rule of thumb that the /i/ when found in final position of a word 
is always [i:]. In mle (2), where monosyllabic words are concerned, both geminate and 
consonant clusters play an important role in selecting the vowel [i]. In polysyllabic 
words, when /i/ is preceded by a consonant cluster or a geminate, it necessitates the 
alio phonic [i:]. [i] is selected when it is followed by more than one consonant. 


Rule (1) 

Dou. (201) 

a. [yri:] 

‘I have’ 


b. [ti:di:] 

‘sweat’ 

Rule (2) 

Dou.(202) 

a. [giss ] 

‘hay’ 


b. [n iss] 

T 


c. [wl ks] 

‘not’ 


d. [fi:t] 

‘eye’ 

Rule (3) 

Dou. (203) 

a. [tissi:n it] 

‘needle’ 


b. [ mimmi :] 

‘my child’ 


c. [irz.ri :] 

‘room’ 
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The vowel /u/ is a high back vowel. It is relatively long and in close position. The 
allophonic variants of lul are [u:] and [U], The distributions of these vowels are governed 
by the following rules: 

(1) word-final position 

(1) —> [u*] /-# e.g. 204a-b 

(2) Monosyllabic words 


lul 

-4 [u:] / _ 

C 

e.g. 

205a 


M / _ 

Cgem 

e.g. 

205b 

(3) Polysyllabic words 




lul 

—> [u:] /_ 

C s tr 

e.g. 

206a 


/_ 

cc 

e-g- 

206b 


/_ 

-Cgem 

e-g. 

206c 


In rule (1), the vowel lul is found as lu:l in final positions; regardless of syllabic 
structure. 

In rule (2), the monosyllabic words require that [u:] is found in preconsonantal position 
whereas [O] is found in pre-geminate position. 

In rule (3), lul becomes [u:] when stressed, adjacent to a consonant cluster and a 
geminate. 

Examples for each of the above rules follow: 

( 1 ) 

Dou. (204) a. [el-hcisi:l w. ] ‘anyway’ < TA. 


b. [erridu:] 


‘curtain’ 


< Fr. rideau 
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(2) 



Dou. (205) 

a. [u:l] 

‘heart’ 


b. [Uzzal] 

‘metal’ 

(3) 



Dou. (206) 

a. [tazu:ri ] 

‘vine 


b. [tOfwi:t] 

‘sun’ 


c. [ tfuddeyt] 

‘riddle’ 


Another allophone of /u/ is [o] 33 * The distribution of the vowel [o] is quite limited in 
comparison with other vowel allophonics. The rule which govern its occurrence follows: 


M 

-> [o] 

/_ 

__C 

e.g. 

207a 



i — 

—Cgem/emp- 

- e.g. 

208b-c 


->[o:] 

/_ 

_# 

e.g. 

208d 


As tabulated above, [o] is found in the geminate and emphatic environments. In word- 
final position, the vowel [o] is always long. Examples for each of the above rule follow: 


The vowels lof and Id are phonemic in Tunisian Arabic, as shown in the following minimal 
‘porridge’ * sibba 


pairs: 

sobba 


found in the expression ki- 
ssibba! ‘what a surprise!’ 


qolla 


jug 


* qilla 


‘paucity’ 


The examples provided by Margais (1977: 13) show that the vowel Id is also phonemic in southern 
Tunisian Arabic: 

(larbak ‘he hit you (m.sg.)’ * darbek ‘he hit you (fem.sg.)’ 

kelbak ‘your dog (m.sg.)’ * kelbek ‘your dog (fem.sg.)’ 
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Dou. (207) 

a. [aebelhoh] 

‘throat’ 

< TA. belhuh 


b. [PCmazzo y] 

‘ear’ 



c. [tdSmattot] 

‘woman 



d. \y3esfotto:] 

‘poison’ 


In some loanwords, the vowel /u/ is followed by the semi-vowel w in words ending in 

-at which is one of the plural markers in Tunisian Arabic, 

as in: 

Dou. (208) 

a. gwandu-w-dt 

‘gloves’ 

< Fr. gants 


b. karu-w-at 

‘squares’ 

< Fr. carreau 


c. kdzzu-w-at 

‘crates’ 

< Fr. cage 


d. marru-w-at 

‘shelves’ 

< Fr. armoire ‘cupboard’ 


The vowel /a/ is a low front vowel. Acoustically, it is closer to the sound of a in 
French ma and it is found between [ae] and [a]. The vowel /a/ can also be realised as the 
allophonic [ae] and [e]. The latter is a mid-front vowel; half-close and relatively short. 
Though acoustically the sound [e] does not resemble the schwa [ 9 ], [e] plays the same 
role in breaking up consonant clusters. The use of [e] is determined by the number of 
consonants in one syllable. The addition of a third consonant in one syllable is not 
generally tolerated in Douiret without the insertion of [e]. Therefore [e] has a phonetic 
purpose; to facilitate pronunciation. The rules which determine the type of vowel are the 
following: 

(1) Monosyllabic 

/a/ -»[a] /_C e.g. 209a-b 

-> [a:] /#_C e.g. 209c 
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(2) Polysyllabic 

/a/ -»[ae] 

/# C 

e.g. 210a 


/ cc 

e.g. 210b 


/ ^emph- 

e.g. 210c 


/ c 

e.g. 210d 


gem 


{except /f/, /l/} 

e.g. 21 Id 

->[e] 

/ CC 

e.g. 211a-b 


/ CC 

e.g. 211c 


! -^gem 

e.g. 21 Id 


The above rules suggest that in monosyllabic words, [a] is found in initial and 
preconsonantal positions. In polysyllabic words, the vowel [as] is found adjacent to 
emphatic, geminate and a consonant cluster. For instance: 


(1) 

Dou. (209) 

a. [dar] 

‘foot’ 


b. [dad ] 

‘finger’ 


c. [ a:nu ] 

‘well’ 

(2) 

Dou. (210) 

a. [asnilti] 

‘goat’ 


b. [3£lyam\ 

‘camel’ 


c. [tamsettot] 

‘woman’ 


d. [yomtndS] 

‘he said’ 

(3) 

Dou. (211) 

a. [wiltmek] 

‘your sister 


b. [le £yel] 

‘families’ 


c. [anebdu] 

‘summer’ 


d. [Uffer] 

‘weed’ 
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2.3.2 Long vowels 

In Douiret the long vowels [a], [u], [1] are more frequent than their counterparts 
[e] and [6]. As mentioned earlier, length of vowels in Douiret is not phonemic. 34 
Concerning their frequency and distribution, an examination of the data set yields the 
following results: 

First, long vowels occur in a very limited number of native Berber words. 

Second, in comparison with Chninni; and Ouirsighen, the Ouirsighen dialect has the 
fewest occurrences of the long vowels [a] and [i]. 

The long vowel [e] occurs considerably less frequently in Douiret than in Chninni and 
Ouirsighen. As for the vowel [u], Douiret has a significant number of these vowels. 35 
Third, the vowel [u] is the most widely used vowel in Shilha when compared with the 
other vowels. 

Examples: 

[a] 

Dou. (212) a. [ raza] 

b. [imcit] 

c. [zdr] 


‘wait’ 

‘because’ 

‘between’ 


Similarly to Kabyle (Bader and Kenstowicz 1987:279). 
Examples of long vowels in Chninni and Ouirsighen: 


a 

[iiyatus] ‘cat’ 

[zrana] ‘frog’ 

1 

[r fwit ]‘sun’ 

[my] ‘then’ 

[atawdis] ‘when’ 

u 

[abebbiis] ‘snails’ 

e 

[aiisudi] 

‘envious’ 

0 

more data is needed 

[tufivlt] 4 sun’ 

[abet bus] ‘snail’ 

[keskes] ‘sieve’ 

[inqdrin] ‘beaks’ 
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Dou. (213) 

a. [yessiy] 

‘light’ 


b. [atyilad] 

‘like’ 

[u] 



Dou. (214) 

a. [tazuri] 

‘vine’ 


b. [yedz.ul ] 

‘swear’ 


c. [yelluz .] 

‘to be hungry’ 


d. [yeskufas] 

‘to spit’ 

[e] 



Dou. (215) 

a. [feskit] 

‘a type of bottle’ 

[6] 

b. [ el-fartatto] 

‘butterfly’ 


2.3.3 Rules governing vowel length 
2.3.3.1 Words other than verbs 

Prior to investigating stress in Berber , it is important to attempt to create some 
generic principles that govern vowel length because of its importance to stress. 

The rules which may dictate the occurrences of long vowels are based on three factors: 
syllabic structure, gemination, emphatic consonants and stress. The phenomenon of 
stress is discussed in § 2.4.3. 

Monosyllabic words 

In Monosyllabic words, long vowels seem to occur in the following environments: 

/#_C 

e.g. in [id] ‘heart’; [anu] ‘well’ and [ Izi] ‘fly’. 

/Cemph_C 

e.g. [fit] ‘eye’, [tul\ ‘height’ 


P 
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Polysyllabic words 

In polysyllabic words, long vowels tend to occur in the following environments: 

[u], [a], [1] /Cgem- 

e.g. a$allus ‘sheep’; kullab ‘pincer’; mimmi ‘my child’; aqaltili ‘poor’ 

[a], [u], m ICC _C 

e.g. aminsar ‘saw’; magrun ‘shot gun’, bar fit ‘cloth’, abrid ‘road’. 

[i] /Cemph- C 

e.g. [hastlu] ‘any way’ 

[a] /c_# 

Eg. el-hastlu ‘any way’, alusiyii ‘my brother-in-law’ 

23.3.2 Verbs 

Vowel length appears to be related to the addition of enclitics and inflections. 

These ‘affixes’ tend to make a stressed short vowel into a long stressed vowel. For 
instance: 

Dou. (216) a. [tomma ] ‘he said’ Cf. [tommayas] ‘he told him’ 

b. [yus] ‘he gives’ Cf. \yusasin] ‘he gives them’ 

c. [yxallas] ‘he pays’ Cf. \yxqllasin] ‘he pays them’ 
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2.3.4 Diphthongs 

In Douiret, two vowels cannot occur consecutively in a word; semi-vowels y and w may 
be inserted between words. For instance, the word for ‘rooster’ is iyazid (not iazid.) and 
tawirt ‘door’ (not tauirt ), etc. 

Originally long vowels remain unaltered even in the annexed state 36 . For instance words 
annexed to possessive affixes, e.g. Dou. [bebe] ‘father’ compare with [bebis] ‘his father’ 

Douiret possesses two diphthongs ay and aw, as in: 

Dou. (217) a. taydit ‘bitch’ 

b. tawq ‘collar’ 

Some diphthongs such as ay from Tunisian Arabic have been monophthongised into long 
vowels [7], for instance Dou. [ buruhin ] ‘pregnant’ <TA. buruhayn and Dou. [assid] 
‘lion’ < TA. essayd. 

2.4 Phonotactics 

2.4.1 Syllabic structures of non-loanwords 

The nature of the syllable in Berber has received many thorough analyses in 
Berber literature, including Bader and Kentowicz (1987); Chtatou (1991) and Sadiqi 
(1997). 

Douiret distinguishes two contrastive types of syllabic structure. The first is an 
opposition between open and closed syllables, the other is an opposition between short 
and long syllables. 


36 


Cf. § 3.2.3 
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Open syllables 

Open syllables end with a short or long vowel. In the following examples, the final 
syllable is open: 

Dou. (218) a . adwi 

b. diamonti 

c. innu 

d. tufid 

e. burdgani 

f. tsa 

g. inna 

h. arway 

Closed syllables 

Closed syllables end with a consonant as in: 

Dou. (219) 


a. ul 

‘heart’ 

b. ayzula 

‘dwarf’ 

c. yur 

‘wall’ 

d. ixf 

‘head’ 

e. abazzcid 

‘urine’ 

f. tammurt 

‘country’ 

g. tafwi-t 

‘sun’ 

h. tisifst 

‘basket’ 


‘say’ 

‘blue’ 

‘my’ 

‘you find’ 

‘orange’ 

‘liver’ 

‘our’ 

‘semolina’ 


2.4.1.1 Rules governing syllabic formation 
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Consonants 

A consonant cluster made up of three consonants cannot occupy the initial and 
final positions in a word. Consonant clusters made up of two or three consonants are 
observed in medial positions and found mainly in verbs, as in: 


Initial 




Dou. (220) 

a. tyazzmit 

‘you ate’ 


Medial 

Intervocalic 



Dou.( 221) 

a. akusixtanddin 

‘when I brought them to you’ 



b. aqqnitJ 

‘tie!’ 



a. hargma 

‘cooked cows’ feet’ 

<TA 


d. talvz.at 

‘television’ 

< Fr. television 

Final 




Dou. (222) 

a. tisifst 

‘basket’ 



Vowels 

As noted in § 2.3.4, two vowels cannot occur consecutively in any syllable. 
However, two vowels can be separated by a semi-vowel y or w. 

2.4.2 Syllabic structures of loanwords 

Most loan words from Arabic (i.e. TA and Ar.) undergo structural changes by 
added affixes, syllabic restructuring, dropping of a radical root or duplication. 
Morphological changes may combine with one or several of these changes. 

The most prominent added affix is the feminine marker t- as 
in Dou. tazilbant ‘peas’ ( ta-zil-bant , 3 syllables), compare with TA. zilbena ( z.il-be-ne ,3 
syllables). 
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When the initial vowel a- is added to some of the nouns, it tends to change the overall 
syllabic structures as in : 

Dou. (223) 

axayyat (a-xa-yyat, 3 syllables) ‘tailor’, compare with TA. xayyat ( xa-yyat , 2 syllables) 

Dou. (224) 

afaqqus ( a-fa-qqus , 3 syllables) ‘cucumber’, compare with TA .faqqus (fa-qqiis , 2 
syllables) 

The phenomenon of resyllabification occurs when a word acquires a new syllabic 
structure. Fort instance, words that are usually monosyllabic and occur in isolated form 
may become disyllabic when found in a sentential environment, hence the word asn ‘to 
listen’ is monosyllabic but it becomes disyllabic in yasin ‘he listened’ (cf. Sadiqi 
1997:71). 

In addition, resyllabification occurs also when a syllable ends with a closed syllable and 
is followed by a vowel in a sentential environment. This environment leads to a sort of 
‘syllabic chain’ where new ‘cuttings’ are taking place. For instance, a sentence like yaxs 
atiziniz ‘he likes to sell’ may be represented as follows: 37 


y a x 

s a 

at i z 

n i z 

i 


i 

i 

SI 

S2 

S3 

S4 


Resyllabification can also occur in some loanwords. There is no apparent and 
regular pattern which may dictate the rules of syllabification. For instance, in the first and 
third examples below, one would expect the likely new Berber forms are: ahafla (instead 
of ahfil) and ahanut (instead of tahnut). 


37 


Based on Sadiqi (1997: 71). 
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a. ahfil (ah-fil , 2 syllables) 

‘feast’ 

compared with TA. hafla 

( ha-fla , 2 syllables) 38 

b. aZmud (af-mud, 2 

‘pillar’ 

compared with TA. l-Zmiid 

syllables) 


(l-Zmiid, 1 syllable) 

c. tahnut ( tah-nut , 2 

‘shop’ 

compared with TA. hanut 

syllables) 


( ha-nut , 2 syllables). 


The phenomenon of dropping radical consonants is applicable to both loanwords 
and native Berber words. In loanwords, some radical roots are dropped when words 
assimilate in Berber morphology, such as the addition of the initial vowel a. In the 
example below, the change from ns- to as- can only be explained euphonically. 
e.g. 

Dou. (226) 

asibiyu ( a-si-bi-yu , 4 syllables) ‘my father-in-law’, compare with TA. nslbu ( nsi-bu , 2 
syllables). 

2.4.3 Stress 39 
2.4.3.1 Word stress 

In Berber literature, there has been little emphasis on the nature of stress. Of the 
few available studies, one refers to the works of Chami (1979) and Ameur (1985) cited in 
Sadiqi (1997), Aikhenvald (1988b) and Sadiqi’s brief summary (1997). 


Also applicable to Ouirsighen 

Ouir. axrib ( ax-rib , 2 syllables) ‘shed’, compared with TA. xirba ( xir-ba , 2 syllables). 
Abbreviation conventions 

: main stress;secondary stress; i: stressed long vowel 
Cf. Appendix VI, p. 384 for a discussion on stress in Ouirsighen and Chninni. 
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The stress in Shilha vernaculars is not phonemic. It is predominantly weak and this 
confirms Basset’s statement: 

Bref, s’il existe ejfectivement un accent de mot, quelque soit, il est de la categorie des 
accentsfaibles. Foucauld, sensible a la quantite vocalique, il n’a rien tente en ce sens. 
Basset (1952:10). 40 

In discussing stress, there are two concepts that one should consider. First, vowel 
length rules which are discussed in § 2.3.3 and second, the notion of Berber morpheme. 

A word in Berber falls into the following elements: radical, clitics and affixes 
(Aikhenvald 1988b:7). Therefore, stress can be methodologically investigated through: 

a) simple and isolated words (i.e radicals with zero affixation). The word ‘isolated’ refers 
to words occurring in the non-annexed state. 

b) words with radical and affixes 

c) words with radical, proclitics or enclitics 41 

d) rules governing length of vowels (cf. § 2.3.3) 

In monosyllabic and isolated words, the stress falls on the initial vowel, as in 
[anu] ‘well’; [01] ‘heart’; [izi] ‘flies’. 

In polysyllabic words with zero affixes which do not contain a long vowel, the 
main stress falls on the first syllable as in [tdzribt] ‘fold’; [tahyast] ‘buckle’; [assn's] 

‘tent’. As for words which contain a long vowel, this vowel usually attracts the stress as 
in [abrid] ‘road’; [hasilu] ‘any way’; [magrun] ‘shot gun’; [aqallili] ‘poor’. 


4 ® Foucauld discerns three types of vowels: long, moyenne [average] and short. Foucauld cited in 
Basset (1946: 36). 

41 According to Aikhenvald (1988:52), enclitics can be added to nouns such as the demonstratives, 
as in Shi. argaz-a ‘this man’ and to verbs (such as the indirect object enclitics). As for proclitics, these 
combine exclusively with verbs (e.g. aspectual particles and negative particle). 
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The plural suffix -awin is always stressed as in [id] ‘heart’, cf. pi. [ulawinj; ixf 
‘head’, cf. pi. [ixfawin]. However, The plural affix -an is not stressed especially when it 
is preceded by a long vowel as in [abrid] ‘road’, cf. pi. [ibridan] ‘roads’; [bartit], ‘cloth’, 
cf. pi. [ibartitan]. 

The possessive affixes -inwin, -nikmit, -is are stressed. The stress shifts from the 
first syllable to the penultimate, as in d£$u$ ‘tent’, cf. [aSSuSinwin] ‘their tent’; [anu] 
‘well’, cf. [anumkmit] ‘their well’. 

In simple verbs such as the imperative, it is the first syllable that acquires the 
stress as in [dsid] ‘come!’; [artzim] ‘read!’. 

Verbal proclitics such as the negative verbal forms do not attract stress as in 
[yi-yyur] ‘he went’ cf. [yi-yyurs] ‘he didn’t go’. 

Some verbal enclitics such as -asin, -ak are not stressed as in [tomma] ‘he said’, 
cf. [tommdyas] ‘he told him’; [yus]‘he have’, cf. [yusasin] ‘you gave them’; [yahbad] ‘he 
hits’, cf. [yahbadak] ‘he hits you’. 

2 . 4 . 3.2 Sentential stress 

On the subject of stress shift in syntactic environments, personal pronouns 
maintain their stress when preceded by other parts of speech, such as the negative 
particle, as in [d is nitta] ‘is not him’ cf. nitta ‘he’ 

Concerning stress on nouns following prepositions, no stress shift is observed in 
Douiret, as shown in examples like [s el- karhbit], cf. with kdrhbit; [g el- fumr] ‘in the 
age’, cf .£umr ‘age’. 
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No stress shift is observed with postposed verb-subject: 

a. [tissatrat ibarfitnis dajfar wafsus] ‘she washes her clothes behind the tent’ 

A 

(cf. with isolated forms tissara, ibartit) 

b. [dajfar wafsus tissara ibarfitnis] ‘behind the tent she washes her clothes’ 

On the subject of topicalized constituents, these retain their stress. For instance, 
the word a?allus does not change in sentences (a) and (b): 

a. [a^allus yinzinit es-suq] ‘the sheep was bought at the 

market’ (cf. with a£allu$) 

b. [yizinz aryaz a falius] ‘the sheep was bought by the man’ 

No stress shift is a found with the verb direct object, as in: 

a. \yaxs ifciwin dadis (cf. with isolated dada)] ‘he likes to help his father’ 

b. [ayazz.i tizaddayin (cf. with isolated form ‘he plants palm trees’ 

iz.addayin)] 

Therefore, the stress patterns of Douiret may be generally summarised as follows: 

First, in monosyllabic and isolated words, the stress falls always on the first syllable. 
Second, long vowels seem to always attract stress in Douiret. This rule applies to both 
nouns and verbs. 

Third, plural suffixes, enclitics and proclitics may either receive stress or cause stress shift 
from the first syllable to the affix. The stressed vowel in verbs with zero suffixes, these 
are generally lengthened and stressed simultaneously. 

Fourth, words usually maintain their stress in syntactic environments such as when the 
constituent is topicalized. 
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2.5 Summary 

This second chapter gives a brief account of phonology in Douiret. The consonant 
system of Douiret shows both phonemes and allophones. Phonological processes, such 
as assimilation, dissimilation and substitution do not seem to be specific to Douiret, these 
occur in other Berber varieties or languages. Though the vowel system of Douiret 
adheres to the triangular HI, /u/ and /a/ phoneme system, vowel allophonics are rich. The 
colour of these allophones is determined by the influence of adjacent consonants and 
stress. 


Due to the intense contact of Douiret with Arabic and consequently language 
attrition, there are some irregular patterns in the language such as the phenomenon of 
resyllabification. This remark can be applied to many parts of the present study since 
Douiret is witnessing some gradual death, particularly affecting its lexis. The 
phenomenon of stress is also discussed in this chapter. The study shows that stress falls 
on the first syllable, penultimate and final syllable. 
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3. Morpho-syntax 


3.1 Introduction 

The literature on Berber morphology is increasingly attracting special interest 
from both general linguists and Berberists. This is due partly to the paucity of descriptive 
and typological studies on many of the Berber varieties. Much of the work on Berber 
morphology can be considered as inadequate and sporadically confusing. Many of the 
notions which are Berber-specific have been left unexplained or are supposedly ‘self- 
explanatory’. For instance, concepts such as ‘construct state’ -or in many descriptions 
was given the French version as ‘ etat-construif - and the aspectual ‘aorist’ have not been 
adequately explained with the exception of works by Bader and Kenstowicz (1987); 
Brugnatelli (1987), Chaker (1988) and Sadiqi (1997). However, what follows in the 
discussion of the morphology of Douiret still remains a preliminary analysis. Research is 
still needed particularly in regards to comparative studies among the Berber idiolects and 
languages. In addition, morpho-comparative studies between Arabic and Berber are also 
needed because such studies would settle once for all that these two languages have two 
separate systems and that they should not be confused. 

3.1.1 Lexical and inflectional morphology 

A syntactic construction is made up of elements, which can be labelled as parts of 
speech. In the sentence hierarchy, these elements are its smallest units. These individual 
lexical stems can occur as either simple; that is with zero inflections (0 inflections) and 
can stand alone such as aryaz ‘man’, ul ‘heart’. In contrast to simple stems, stems which 
carry these inflections can be labelled as inflectional stems such as t-afrux-t ‘girl’, ula-win 
‘hearts’. Inflections in Douiret can occur with prefixes (such as t-) and suffixes (such as 
-t, -in, -win), as in takrum-t ‘neck’, iryaz-in ‘men’. 
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Besides inflection, the process of suppletion is evident in Douiret. The term 
‘suppletion’ refers to “the relatively rare process where one stem is replaced by another 
bearing no significant phonological resemblance at all to it” (Huddleston 1984:25). 

There are two types of suppletive nouns. Some undergo full suppletion (i.e. when the 
primordial stem is completely replaced by another) such as tana$nu$t (masc.sg.) ‘piece 
of bread’ > pi. ayrum in others it is partial (i.e. only some of the stems undergo the 
changes or the word acquires additional consonants), e.g. uzzal ‘metal’ > pi. uzlal (see § 
3.2.2.1). 

3.1.2 Clitics, affixes, words and particles 
3.1.2.1 Clitics and words 

Linguists who are interested in typological studies have argued that there are 
distinctions to be made between words and clitics on one hand and between particles and 
words on the other. Zwicky is a prolific and influential writer on this subject. Zwicky 
(1985) has devised some tests aimed at distinguishing between clitics, words and 
particles. A summary of Zwicky’s main arguments follows. 

On the subject of discerning between words and clitics, Zwicky used tests which are 
phonological, accentual, tests based on similarities between inflections and clitics and 
syntactic tests. 

On the phonological level, Zwicky (1985:286) asserts that elements affected by 
internal sandhi rules are clitics. In contrast, elements affected by external sandhi rules are 
independent words. Furthermore, prosodic and segmental phonology play a role in 
distinguishing between clitics and words. Zwicky (1985:286) concluded that if an 
element belongs to a phonological word for the purpose of accent, tone and ‘length 
assignment, then it should be a clitic’. However, elements which belong to a 
phonological phrase, should be regarded as independent words. 
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Stress can also be used as a test. Elements which do not carry stress may be considered 
as clitics; in contrast elements which carry stress in a phrase or sentence are words. 
Zwicky (1985:287) warned not to make the distinction between a clitic and a word solely 
on this accentuation test. 

Tests can also be carried out to distinguish between clitics, which are similar to 
inflectional affixes, and words. 

Zwicky (1985: 287) outlines six types of tests: binding, closure, construction, ordering, 
distribution and complexity some of which are worth outlining here. In the binding test, 
elements which are bound and cannot occur independently are clitics. Words can occur 
independently. Closure refers to the ability of clitics to prevent further affixations to 
occur. In construction, clitics combine with stems or words, whereas words can combine 
with other words and with phrases. By ‘ordering’, Zwicky (1985: 288) states that clitics 
are ‘strictly ordered with respect to adjacent morphemes’ whereas words can occur 
freely, and close to adjacent words (for other tests see Zwicky 1985: 288). 

There are three types of clitics: enclitics word final, proclitics (word initial) and 
endoclitics (within a word). 1 In Douiret, there are only enclitics and proclitics, for 
instance: 

Dou. (1) y- ummaya -s 
he told him 

‘he told him’ 

In example (1), y- is a proclitic as it occurs before the verb, -s is enclitic as it occurs after 
the verb. 


l 


The term ‘endoclitic’ was coined by Zwicky in 1977 (Zwicky 1985:114). 
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3.1.2.2 Clitics and affixes 

Matthews distinguishes between clitics and affixes by stating that inflectional 
affixes are “members of a relatively small closed system, one of whose members must 
always appear at the relevant place in structure” (Matthews cited in Zwicky 1985:299). 
Clitics differ from affixes on the basis of the following criteria (Zwicky & Pullum 
1983:503): 


A. Clitics can exhibit a low degree of selection with respect to their hosts, while 
affixes exhibit a high degree of selection with respect to their stems. 

B. Arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations are more characteristic of affixed words than of 
clitic groups. 

C. Morphophonological idiosyncrasies are more characteristic of affixed words than of clitic 
groups. 

D. Semantic idiosyncrasies are more characteristic of affixed words than of clitic 
groups. 

E. Syntactic rules can affect words, but cannot affect clitic groups. 

F. Semantic idiosyncrasies are more characteristic of affixed words than of clitic groups. 

In the discussion of Zwicky’s tests, one needs to distinguish between form and function 
of both affixes and clitics. Both affixes and clitics are not phonological words of their 
own. Only clitics are grammatical words. As far as properties of clitics are concerned, 
they are in some languages ‘affix-like’ as in French du <de -le or German zum <z.u-dem. 
In terms of position, both enclitics and proclitics are used more widely than endoclitics. 
Zwicky’s mentioning of ‘hosts’ bears some significance because it raises another 
distinction between simple clitics and special/sentential clitics. By simple clitics, one 
refers to the clitic that occupies the normal position in a sentence as in John’s book. 
Special and sentential clitics are determined by rules other than “causal syntax”, as in 
French je te le donne ‘I give it to you’. 
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In summary, in the current study the term affix will be used to refer to any bound 
morpheme which is not a word and cannot stand alone, whereas the term clitic will be 
used to refer to “a form which resembles a WORD, but cannot stand on its own as a 
normal UTTERANCE, being structurally dependent upon a neighbouring word in a 
CONSTRUCTION (Crystal 1991:57). 

3.1.2.3 Particles 

The general definition of a particle is given by Crystal (1991: 251-252) as “an 
invariable item with grammatical function, especially one which does not readily fit into a 
standard classification of parts of speech”. In Douiret, the particle d serves as both a 
copula and a conjunction (see § 4.2.1). 2 In order to ensure that d is a particle and not 
something else, one finds that the particle d fits in with Zwicky’s (1985:290) main two 
properties of particles, that “they have (a) peculiar semantics and (b) idiosyncratic 
distributions”. The fact that the particle d is simultaneously a conjunction and a copula is 
odd. In terms of distribution, the particle d, as a copula, behaves as a free word 
especially when affixed to a negation marker -Is, since affixation occurs as discussed 
earlier with independent words, as in: 

Dou. (2) d-is bikri 
is-not eariy 
‘is not early’ 

3.1.3 Syntactic motivation 

In one’s analysis of the morphology of Douiret, the interdependency of 
phonology, morphology and syntax is very evident. According to Applegate (1971:104) 


2 


Collins (1982: 121) suggests that it can also be used as “particule de rapprochement" . 
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“lack of proper consideration of syntactic patterns has also resulted in inaccurate 
descriptions at the morphological level”. 3 

In a syntactic construction, the main two processes which influence the phonemic shape 
of lexical stem are the construct state or annexed state (French etat-construit ) and 
agreement. In the construct state, the initial vowel a- in masculine nouns generally 
changes to u-, for instance g uyrum ‘in the bread’ < ayrum ‘bread’ (see § 3.2.4.1). As 
for the subject of agreement, the noun for instance agrees in number and gender with 
adjectives. For instance argaz amallal ‘a white boy’ (masc.sg.), tafruxt t-amallal-t ‘a 
white girl’. Therefore, syntax plays an important role in the process of inflectional 
morphology. 

3.1.4 Definiteness in Douiret 

Berberists like Laoust (1928:6) and Ennaji (1985:13) agree that the majority of 
Berber words that use the definite article el- are borrowings from Arabic. In other words, 
the definite article el- and its variations el- , /-, il- are fossilised in Douiret. Similarly to 
Tunisian Arabic, the definite article el- assimilates its / to the consonants known as 
semsiyya ‘sun-letters’ d, z, n, r, s, t, 6, s, z at the beginning of a word, as in: 

Dou. (3) a. ed-dar ‘the house’ 

b. er-riyyat ‘the lung’ 

c. en-nas ‘the people’ 

When the noun begins with the consonant groups hn, ql, el- becomes le : 
hne ‘happiness’ > le-hna 
qlem ‘pen’ > le-qlam 

Before nouns beginning with a vowel, e, i, u, el- is elided to /- : 
l-ustad ‘the teacher’, l-iman ‘the faith’, l-essuq ‘to the market’ 

3 Applegate (1971:104) suggests that the inaccurate description of Berber morphology may be the 

result of applying the principles of Arabic morphology on Berber. 
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3.1.5 Aspect in Berber 

The analysis of tense in Berber deserves a special mention here. The study of 
the verb in Douiret should not be approached from a viewpoint of Arabic linguistics. 
Many linguists agree that tense in Berber is aspectual rather than temporal, suffice to 
mention the work of Applegate (1971), Pencheon (1983) Basset (1929) and Sadiqi 
(1995). 4 There are two main aspects in Berber: the aorist and the preterite. While the 
preterite describes an action already completed, the aorist, also referred to as iterative 
past, describes incomplete or unreal actions. This basic distinction may settle once for all 
the ambiguity which clouds studies on the Berber verb. As for the causative, passive and 
reflexive, these can be understood as categories concerned with complement structure. 

3.1.6 Nativisation and hybridisms 

The inevitable contact of Douiret with Tunisian Arabic has made it possible to 
observe the application of Berber morphological rules on loanwords from Tunisian 
Arabic. This nativisation process manifests itself primarily through the affixation of the 

feminine marker t-.-t in many borrowed feminine nouns from Tunisian Arabic, for 

instance taflukt ‘boat’ (< TA .fluka 5 ). 

Hybridism refers to the mixing of two systems and can manifest itself on the 
levels of word-formation and syntax. In Douiret, hybridism can be regarded as an 
outcome of the intense contact with the superstratum Arabic. It may be plausible to 
suggest that hybridism may mark the early stages of language shift in Douiret. 

On the lexical level, native possessive pronouns can be suffixed to almost any of the 
loanwords, for instance: 


4 In recent literature on Arabic Language, the term ‘aspect’ is used in lieu of ‘tense’ (cf. Holes 
(1995). 

5 If one accepts a link between the word fluka and the English word fluke ‘whale tail daps’, then 
the word fluka may have been a corruption of Low German fliige ‘wing’, suggested by Weekley 
(1967:582) to be the origin of fluke. 
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On the syntactic level, the negation marker ul . -s is hybrid (ul ‘not’ is native 

whereas -s is a loan from Tunisian Arabic). 

3.1.7 Summary 

The above discussion has direct terminological implications to what follows in the 
chapter. In inflectional morphology, both terms AFFIX and CLITIC will be used for the 
reasons discussed above. Typical environments where affixes and clitics are used include: 

AFFIXES Feminine marker, Plural marker 

CLITICS Direct personal pronoun objects, possessive pronouns 

Particles can be independent words. The particle d in Douiret plays the role of both copula 
and a conjunction and has the capability of joining to other final particles such as the 
negation marker -is. Tense in Douiret is treated as aspectual rather than temporal. In the 
immediate discussion of parts of speech, each category will be analysed in the light of 
inflectional and derivational morphology. 

3.2 Nouns 

3.2.1 Affixation and clitics 

3.2.1.1 Gender 

Douiret has two genders, the masculine and the feminine. Assigning gender to 
noun on the basis of semantics is speculative, and is not the purpose of the current study 
(cf. Appendix VII, p.390). 
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Gender in Douiret can be determined from the shape of the noun. In masculine singular 
nouns, the first consonant is often preceded by a vowel, mostly a -, sometimes i- and 
rarely u-: 


Dou.(5) 


a. arin 

b. ilis 

c. ul 


‘flour’ 

‘tongue’ 

‘heart’ 


There are, however, some exceptions where masculine nouns occur without an initial 
vowel: 

Dou. (6) a. turu ‘time’ 

b. zaw ‘hair’ 

c. dad ‘finger’ 


Feminine singular nouns are characterised by an initial and final t: 

Dou. (7) a. taslit ‘bride’ 

b. tafunast ‘cow’ 

c. tiddart ‘house’ 


Feminine nouns may be derived from masculine nouns by adding /t/ to the initial and the 
final position of a masculine noun. 


Dou. (8) a. aydi 

b. iyazid 

c. afrux 


‘dog’ > taydit ‘bitch’ 

‘rooster’ > tiyaz.id ‘chicken’ 

‘boy’ > tafruxt ‘girl’ 


Some semantic pairs of masculine and feminine nouns are formed from two different 
roots. 


Dou. (9) 


a. abarkus 

b. tixsi 


‘ram’ 

‘goat’ 


tili 

dihdi 


‘ewe’ 

‘billy-goat’ 
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3.2.1.2 Number 

The plural in Douiret is a complex phenomenon because it accommodates many 
exceptions to the prototypical rules in the formation of plurals. In fact Berber literature 
demonstrates the complexity of this through the work of Laoust (1928), Mammeri (1992) 
and Sadiqi (1997). By and large plurals are effectuated through one or a combination of 
two processes: vowel change (initial or internal) and an addition of an affix. The rule of a 
typical plural formation for both masculine and feminine nouns can be summarised in the 
following Table 3.1: 

Table 3.1: Number in Douiret 



AS- .. 

P 1 - 

masc. 

a-STEM 

i-STEM -an 

fern. 

t-aSTEM -t 

t-iSTEM -in 


A discussion of the above table follows: 

Masculine Plural 

Table 3.1 suggests that in typically masculine nouns, the initial vowel a- changes 
to i— with the addition of a suffix -an as in: 


Dou. (10) 

a. aslim 

‘vein’ 

pi. isilam ‘veins’ (a > i, + -an) 


b. aryaz 

‘man’ 

pi. iryazcm ‘men’ 


c. abrid 

‘road’ 

pi. ibridan ‘roads’ 


d. amzir 

‘sickle’ 

pi. imiran ‘sickles’ 
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However, exceptions to the above rule are many in Douiret. 
First, the initial vowel a- can remain unaltered, for instance: 


Dou. (11) a .abayyai ‘seller’ 


b. afunus ‘cow’ 

c. attallus ‘lamb’ 


pi. bayya$in ‘sellers’ 
(< TA. beyyeS) 

afunassin ‘cows’ 
pi. attalliS ‘lambs’ 

(< TA. Callus) 


Second, the initial vowels i- and u- can be maintained in the plural form, as in: 6 


Dou. (12) 

i- > i 

b. izi 

‘fly’ 

pi. izan 

‘flies’ 


c. insi 

‘hedgehog’ 

pi. ins aw in 

‘hedgehogs’ 


d. iyaz.id 

‘chicken’ 

pi. iyazidan 

‘chickens’ 

Dou.(13) 

Ll- > u 

a. ul 

‘heart’ 

pi. ulawin 

‘hearts ’ 


b. uday 

‘Jew’ 

pi. udayyin 

‘Jews’ 


c. ulli 

‘plough’ 

pi. ullan 

‘ploughs’ 


Third, masculine nouns occurring without an initial vowel in the singular form can 
undergo a vowel change in its plural counterparts in the first or second syllables, as in: 
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Fourth, some of the plural nouns in Douiret can undergo four simultaneous changes as 
in: 

• word initial a > i 

• addition of the suffix -an 

• medial u > to a or a remains unaltered 

• final s > geminate intervocalic ss 
For instance: 

Dou. (15) a. afus ‘hand’ pi. ifassan ‘hands’ 

b. adar ‘foot’ pi. idarran ‘feet’ 


Fifth, masculine plurals can be formed without an addition of a suffix. A close 
scrutiny of these plurals suggests that they form what one may refer to as 
‘broken plurals’. Broken plurals are not as systematic as in Arabic. Broken 
plurals in Douiret are based on the following patterns: 


masc.sg. aCVCCVC > masc.pl. iCVCCVC 


Dou. (16) a . abarkus 

‘one sheep’ 

pi. ibarkas 

‘sheep’ 

b. amazzu y 

‘ear’ 

pi. imazzay 

‘ears’ 

c. afallus 

‘lamb’ 

pi. i£allis 

‘lambs 

d. aqallul 

‘jug’ 

pi. iqallal 

‘jugs’ 


masc.sg. aCCV(C/V) > 

iCCa(C) 



Dou. (17) a . ayyul 

‘donkey’ 

pi. iyyal 

‘donkeys 

b. az.ru 

‘frog’ 

pi. iz.ra 

‘frogs’ 


Seventh, additional exceptions to the above rules include the phenomenon of suppletion. 
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There are two types of suppletive nouns, some undergo full suppletion (i.e. when the 
primordial stem is completely replaced by another) in others it is partial (i.e. only some of 
the stems undergo the changes or the word acquires additional consonants), as shown in 
the following examples: 

Full suppletion 


Dou. (18) a. tanafnu?t 

‘piece of bread’ 

pi. ayrum 

‘bread’ 

b. yur 

‘tower’ 

pi. tiz.aywin 

‘towers’ 

c. adsiaw 7 

‘black person’ 

pi. isumzan 

‘black people’ 

d. afrux 

‘boy’ 

pi. piawi 

‘children’ 

e. tamattot 

‘woman’ 

pi. l-xalat 

‘women’ < TA> X al a 




‘maternal aunt 

f. tixsi 

‘nanny-goat’ 

pi. l-hiwan 

‘nanny-goats’ 


Partial suppletion 




Dou. (19) a. zaw 

‘one hair’ 

pi. iz.aggun 

‘hair’ 

b. uzzal 

‘metal’ 

pi. uz.lal 

‘metal’ 


Another exception to the above rules is the phenomenon of loanwords. Some 
loanwords follow similar rules applied to native elements, as in: 


Dou. (20) a. 

amasmar 

‘nail’ 

pl. imismirin 

‘nails’ (< TA. mismar , 
pl. ms emir) 

b. 

tamishit 

‘hoe’ 

pL timishiyyin 

hoes’ (< TA. misha, pl 
msehi) 

c. 

kullab 

‘pliers’ 

pl. ikullabin 

‘pliers’( <TA. kulleb , pl. 
klelib ) 


Other loanwords follow the same rules of Tunisian Arabic as in: 


It is assattaf ‘black’ in the dialect of Guellala (Jerba). This word is considered taboo among the 
Jews of Sousse (East coast of Tunisia) to mean ‘without a family’ (Saada 1965:498). 
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Dou. (21) a - taflukt 

b. magruna 

‘boat’ 

‘shot gun’ 

pi .flayik 
pi. mgarin 

(< TA .fluka, pi. fleyik) 

(< TA. megriina, 
mukhle, pi. mgerin, 
mukhlet) 

c. tarkint 

‘comer’ 

pi. trakin 

(< TA. terkine, pi. trekiri) 


It is noteworthy that the number of reduplicated plurals in many Berber dialects is 
small. The examples above of ‘hand’, ‘tooth’ and ‘foot’ all show reduplicated biradicals 
resulting from geminating the final consonant. Apart from a geminate form, there are two 
other forms, namely ‘biradical default consonant’ whereby a ‘weak’ consonant is added, 
such as w, y, and h (Ratcliffe 1996:309). For instance: 


geminate form (plural) 



Dou. (22) a. ifassan 

‘hands’ 

(< sg. afus) 

b. idarran 

‘feet’ 

(< sg. dar) 

c. ifaddin 

‘knees’ 

(< sg .fud) 

d. isaffin 

‘rivers’ 

(< sg. suf) 


Feminine plural 


In the formation of feminine plurals, two basic patterns are distinguished: 


(i) singular t-aSTEM-(t) > plural t-iSTEM-(t)in 

(ii) singular t-uSTEM-a > plural t-uSTEM-in 

In pattern (i), the singular form may appear with or without the suffix -t. Similar remarks 
apply to the suffix -t in the plural form where it is absent in some words. 

Examples for pattern (i) follow: 
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Dou. (23) a - tahnayt ‘hole’ pi. tihnayyin ‘holes’ 

b. tamsit ‘comb’ pi. tamsitin ‘combs’ 

< TA. must 

(ii) In pattern (ii), the initial vowel u- does not change, as in: 

Dou. (24) c - tura ‘lung’ pi. turatin ‘lungs’ 

Similarly to the formation of masculine plural, exceptions to the above patterns are in 
place. 

First, in the formation of feminine plural, Morphophonemic rule necessitates the insertion 
of the semi-vowel W, as in: 

Dou. (25) a. takitsa ‘worm’ pi. tikitsawin ‘worms’ (ta > ti, + win) 
b. timi ‘forehead’ pi. timawin ‘foreheads’ 

Second, there is loss of the suffix -t in some plural forms. For instance, one expects the 
plural in (26a) to be tidixtin ‘armpits’ and not tidaxin. The absence of the suffix -t in the 
plural may be explained in semantic terms. Words denoting ‘smallness’ in the singular 
are inherently feminine, therefore it seems unnecessary to conserve the feminine marker 
in the plural form. For instance: 

Dou. (26) a - tadixt ‘armpit’ pi. tidaxin ‘armpits’ 

b. tazalzalt ‘kidney’ pi. tizalz.alin ‘kidneys’ 

c. ta ymart ‘lap’ pi. tiymirin Taps’ 

d. takrumt ‘neck’ pi. tikarmin ‘necks’ 

‘armpit’ pi. ti-da-xin ‘armpits’ 


e. tadixt 
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Third, plural formation necessitates internal vowel change. The vowel i, occurring in the 
second syllable, changes to a, as in: 

Dou. (27) a. asli ‘bride’ pi. islatin ‘brides’ 

b. timi ‘forehead’ pi. timawin ‘foreheads’ 

Fourth, the phenomenon of suppletion is also applicable to the formation of femininine 
plural. Suppletion can be full or partial: 

Full suppletion 

‘woman’ pi. l-xalat < TA. xala ‘women’ 

‘maternal aunt’ 

‘girl’ pi. tqiyyari ‘girls’ 

‘goat’ pi. l-hiwan < TA, ‘goats 

hayawdn 

‘dove’ pi. l-hmam < TA. ‘doves’ 

Partial suppletion 

Dou. (29) a. till ewe pi. tattin ‘ewes’ 

b. adsiaw ‘slave’ pi. isumzan ‘slaves’ 


Dou. (28) a. tamattut 

b. tafruxt 

c. tixsi 

d. atbir 
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3.2.2 Derived forms 

3.2.2.1 Diminutive forms 8 

The feminine gender in Douiret serves also as a diminutive form. In the 
case of diminutives in Douiret, the derived form remains a noun and does not change its 
grammatical category, yet it is still considered a derived form. 

For instance: 

Dou. (30) a. tanut ‘small well’ < anu ‘well’ 

b. tana$nu£t ‘small piece of bread’ 

3.2.2.2 Verbal nouns 


As the name indicates, verbal nouns are related to the verb category. They are 
created not entirely through the process of affixation of the stem, but phonological 
processes can also occur because, according to Sadiqi (1995: 116) “[. . .] La morphologie 
berbere est essentiellment non-concatenative ou non-lineaire , \ In the formation of verbal 
nouns, there are some regularities observed, for instance: 


Dou. (31) 

a. izunn 

‘cut’ 

> syzonn 


b. izz.inz 

‘sell’ 

> timzin 


c. ixnib 

‘steal’ 

> tixnib 


d. ukir 

‘steal’ 

> tukir 


However, there are exceptions: 

First, in the process of making verbal nouns, some changes may occur to the consonants 
of the verb. 

Second, some verbal nouns do not change morphologically such as ixs (vb) ‘to love’ ixs 
(vn) ‘loving’. 

8 The diminutive form deserves further investigation. As Trabelsi (1991:89) discovered that Arab 

men in Tunis tend to use more diminutive forms than their female counterparts, it would be interesting to 
investigate this phenomenon in Douiret. 
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Third, many Berber verbal nouns are made up of totally different roots, usually 
loanwords from Arabic, as in: 

Dou. (32) a. wi tyis (vb) > ‘to hate’ karrah (vn) ‘hate’ < Ar. 

b. laqqa (vb) > ‘to meet’ iztimaZ (vn) ‘meeting’ < Ar. 

Contextual examples of verbal nouns include: 

Masculine verbal nouns 

Dou. (33) a. yiwdin mlqqa has sahaflan s il-9id azdid (verb) 

‘the people gathered to celebrate the new year’s day’ 

b. iztam-ta yudan s il-fid ezdid (noun) 

‘the meeting of the people will take place tomorrow 
morning’ 

c. ( +Ali yixs Layla (verb) 

‘Ali loves Layla’ 

d. yixs ?Ali Layla (noun) 

‘the love of Ali for Layla’ 

Feminine verbal nouns 

Dou. (34) a. yarwal amahbus 

‘the prisoner ran away’ (verb) 

b. arawlan imahbus 

‘the running away of the prisoner’ (noun) 
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c. yihraq a£sus 

‘he burned the tent’ (verb) 

d. ahraq ma£sus 

‘the burning of the tent’ (noun)’ 

3.2.3 Noun Types 
3.2.3.1 Numerals 

Cardinal numerals 


Douiret uses the same numerals as Tunisian Arabic, except for the following 
numbers: 


Dou. (35) 

a. idz.in 

‘one’ 



b. sin 

‘two’ 

(masc.sg.) 


c. suit 

‘two’ 

(fem.sg.) 


Loss of native Shilha numerals may be the result of language contact of Shilha with 
Tunisian Arabic. This is confirmed by Basset (1883: 308) who observed more than a 
century ago that the dialect of Ajim contained more native Berber elements, as in: 


Aj. (36) 


a. izzan 

‘one’ 

b. 6in 

‘two’ 

c. sard 

‘three’ 

d. sard d izz.in 

‘four’ 

e. afus 

‘five’ 

f. afus izzin 

‘six’ 

g. sebyad 

‘seven 

h. attam 

‘eight’ 
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i. attam d izzan ‘nine’ 

j . akardas ‘ten’ 


The word xamsa ‘five’ is commonly used in Shilha. However, in the Ouirsighen 
dialect the hybrid (a combination of a native and a loanword) form tlata u sin is also 
observed. 9 

Nouns which are modified by a plural cardinal number, are given the particle n 10 taking 
here the role of a preposition ‘of: 


Dou. (37) a. sin n 
two of 

‘two boys’ 


uyaz.in 

boys 


Dou. (38) b. suit n 

two of 

‘two women’ 


xalat (cf. free state xalet ‘women’) 
women 


Dou. (39) c. hdas n 
eleven of 
‘eleven men’ 


iryaz.in (cf. free state, masc.sg. aryaz. ‘man’) 
men 


l! According to my informant, this hybrid form of ‘three and two’ to mean ‘five’ was used 

purposely in order to exclude people who are not Berbers. He added that it was used as a code among 
detained Berbers in the period of the French occupation. In other Berber languages such as in TaSelhit, it 
has an additional meaning of ‘clan’ (Aspion 1953:4). 

1 9 Cf. Basset (1954) for a full discussion of n occurring before nouns in Berber. 
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Ordinal numerals 

Ordinal numbers in Douiret follow the same patterns as in Tunisian Arabic with the 
exception of ‘one’. The cardinal number adzin ‘one’ becomes amizwar ‘the first’ in its 
ordinal form: 

Dou. (40) a. (masc.) 

b. (fern.) 

c. (masc.) 

d. (fem.) 

e. (masc.) 

f. (fem.) 

g. (masc.) 

h. (fem.) 

i. (masc.) 

j. (fem.) 

k. (masc.) 

l. (fem.) 

m. (masc.) 

n. (fem.) 

o. (masc.) 

p. (fem.) 

q. (masc.) 

r. (fem.) 

s. (masc.) 

t. (fem.) 

Fractions 

With the exception of the word ‘half, Shilha borrows the majority of the words 
denoting fractions as shown in the following examples: 

Dou. (41) a. az.gin ‘half 



b. ittilt 


‘third 
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c. arbaS 

‘quarter’ 

d. el-xums 

‘fifth’ 

e. asdis 

‘sixth’ 

f. asbuS 

‘seventh’ 

g. atmun 

‘eighth’ 

h. atsuS 

‘nineth’ 

i. el -Ssur 

‘tenth’ 

j. yir arbuS 

‘minus a quater’ 


3.2.3.2 Compound Nouns 


Compound nouns are frequent in Shilha. They are formed by a simple 
juxtaposition of two words: 


Dou. (42) a. Sid er-rumdan 

b. Sid um z.arrassin 

c. tadyat tammaqqart 

d. ury d amallal 

e. tillilli tawarqiqit 


(lit. ‘the feast of Ramadan’) ‘end of Ramadan’ 
‘feast of sacrifice’ 

(lit. ‘a big rock’) ‘rock’ 

‘brass’ 

(lit. ‘a paper-like string’) ‘brass’ 


Compound nouns can be a combination of two nouns (n + n), a noun and an adjective (n 
+ adj.), a noun and a verb (n + vb), a noun and a participle (n + pp.) and a noun and a 
preposition (n+prep.). For instance: 


noun + noun 


Dou. (43) a. tit mitfuyt 


(lit. ‘the eye of the sun’) ‘sunflower’ 
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noun + adjective 

Dou. (44) b. baba amaqqar (lit.‘old father’)‘grandfather’ 

noun + preposition 

Dou. (45) c. maqqin g il-habs (lit. staying in prison’) ‘prisoner’ 

noun + preposition 

Dou. (46) d. afilfil immaddi (lit.‘crushed pepper’) ‘pepper’ 

Nouns which are connected by genitive markers are also observed, as in: 

Dou. (47) a. il-giltit m umzar lit. the puddle of rain ‘puddle’ 

b. arnan m warm ‘water well’ 

c. amakli m surrahin ‘nomad’s lunch’ 

d. aman n suf ‘river’s water’ 

e. aman n tasabbalt ‘tap water’ 

The genitive marker can be left out in some cases, as in: 

Dou. (48) a. Foum (n) Tataouine ‘lit. mouth of ‘the city of Tataouine’ 

Tataouine’ 

verb + noun 

Dou. (49) a .tabbai n jyut (lit. sun’s follower) ‘sunflower’ 
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3.2.4 Structure of NP 

3.2.4.1 Nouns in the construct state 

In Douiret, nouns can occur as either free or annexed (construct state): Free, as in 
Dou. anu ‘well’ and annexed, as in aman d g w anu ‘the water is in the well’ 

The morphological changes in the construct state depend on the initial vowels of words. 
The rules governing these changes are listed below: 

Nouns with the prefix a-: 

The prefix can remain unchanged but it acquires prefix w : 


Dou. (50) 

a. alYum > walYum 

‘camel’ 

as in sdanni wal yum 

‘on the camel’ 


b. anu > mwanu 

‘water’ 

aman mwanu 

‘water from well’ 


c. a$sus > wa£sus 

‘tent’ 

deffer wafsus 

‘behind the tent’ 

Dou. (51) 

a. aryaz > waryaz 

‘man’ 

imi n waryaz. 

‘the man’s mouth’ 


The prefix a- can change to u- when is dependent on syntactic constraints such as by 
being preceded by the following prepositions g, m : 


Dou. (52) a . ayrum > nyrum ‘bread’ 

b. amzar > umz.ar ‘rain’ 

c. a yyul > uYyal ‘donkey’ 


g u Yrum 


‘in the bread’ 


il-giltitm umzar ‘puddle of rain’ 

amazzu y m u Yycil ‘donkey ’ s ear’ 


Nouns with initial i-\ 


These words with the initial i- remain unaltered, as in: 


Dou. (53) a. ittawin > g ittawin ‘eyes’ 


g ittawin. 


‘in the eyes’ 
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3.2.4.2 Possessive 

The possessive is expressed through the use of genitive particles m or n. 

Genitive markers change according to whether possessives refer to common nouns, body 
parts or kinship terms (cf. § 3.2.4.2), for instance: 

Dou. (54) a. aryaz n yilli ‘my daughter’s husband’ 

b. dar m ufrux ‘boy’s leg’ 

c. fusmufrux ‘boy’s hand’ 

3.2.4.3 Adjectival agreement 

Adjectives in Douiret agree with nouns in number and gender and they can be 
used predicatively as well as attributively: 

Dou. (55) a - fafruxt tamallalt (sg.) ‘the girl is white’ 

b. nityin d imillalin (masc.pl.) ‘they (masc.) are white’ 

c. nit inti timallalin (fem.pl.) ‘they (fern.) are white’ 

3.3 Verbs 

3.3.1 Verb morphology 11 

3.3.1.1 Root and theme 

In the study of Shilha verb structure, root and theme are basic elements. The root 
is, according to Basset “m/z groupement exclusifde consonnes." (Basset 1987:31). The 
theme (or wazn in Arabic) is the ‘mould’ in which verbs are formed. 


11 


For an overview of verbal morphology, cf. Appendix VIII, p. 394. 
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12 

The verb in Douiret includes simple and derived forms. 

Simple Forms 

Monoconsonantal simple verbs 

Monoconsonantal simple verbs are divided into two sub-types: Type A verbs, 
free of geminated consonants, and type B which contain geminated consonants. These 
verbs are both transitive and intransitive. 

Type A verbs 

Type A verbs conform to one of two themes. 

(1) /vCjV/ is found in all three vernaculars. These verbs denote acts of transactions and 
movement: 

/vC]V/ Dou. usi ‘offer’, aru ‘cry’, uri ‘try’, uza ‘fall’ 

(2) /vC]/, Dou. af ‘find’ 

Type B verbs 

Type B verbs include three themes and they are all transitive verbs. 

(1) /vCiCiv/ is found in the three dialects, e.g., Dou. azzi ‘plant’, affi ‘kill’, amma 
‘say’, azzi ‘plant’, assu ‘to water’, ayyi ‘kill. 

(2) /vC\C\vC\/, ittit ‘eat’, assis ‘drink’ 


12 


Andre Basset makes the same statement regarding Kabyle, cited in Cadi (1987:31). 
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(3) /vCjCi/, Dou. ayy ‘make’ 

Diconsonantal simple verbs 

Type A Verbs 

Type A includes both transitive and intransitive verbs. 

(1) The theme/VC 1 C 2 V/ is well represented in Douiret: 

Doui. ami ‘add \asli ‘hear’, arwa ‘speak \adzi ‘allow’, alsi ‘shave’, anz.u ‘cough’, 
ig£a ‘stay’, ixsa ‘want, love’, isya ‘buy’ 

(2) and (3) The themes /vC \vC 2 l and /c 1 VC 2 / also yield numerous examples and seem to 
be mostly transitive verbs: 

/VC 1 VC 2 / : Dou. e.g. Idas ‘laugh’, iqah ‘take’, arad ‘cover’, iyaz ‘to eat by chewing the 
food’, az.in ‘send’ 

/C 1 VC 2 / : Dou. e.g. rad ‘dress up’ 

(4) Theme /vc 1 C 2 / occurs as follows: 

Theme /vc 1 C 2 /: Dou. afy ‘leave’, atf ‘catch’, axs ‘want, love’, akr ‘wake up’ 

Other less common themes include: 

(5) /c 1 VC 2 /, Dou. wid ‘bring’, mur ‘raise’ 

(6) /C 1 VC 2 C 1 VC 2 /, Dou. farfar ‘fly’ 

(7) /C 1 C 2 v/, Dou. z.ri ‘see’, sli ‘hear’, hka ‘tell a story’ (< TA.) 

(8) /VC 1 VC 2 / Dou. asid ‘go’ 
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(9) /C 1 VC 1 C 2 / Dou. sisw ‘water’ 

(10) /CivC2v/Dou. raza ‘wait’ 

In summary, there are ten themes of diconsonantal type A simple verbs in Douiret. 

Type B verbs 

(1) The theme /VC 1 C 1 VC 2 / is well represented in Douiret: 

Dou. annad ‘surround’, axxas ‘love’, mm ‘to know’, aqqan ‘to tie’, az.z.ul ‘to pray’, 
affaz ‘to chew’, atttas ‘to sleep’. 

(2) The theme/vCiC]VC 2 / is found only in Douiret: as si y ‘light’, alluz ‘to be hungry’ 

(3) /C 1 C 1 VC 2 / Dou. ggur ‘walk’, yyur ‘go’ nnad ‘turn’, yyur ‘go’, aggaz. 

‘wedge’ 

(4) lc 1 VC 2 C 2 / Comprising a small number of verbs: e.g. kass ‘extract’. 

Triconsonantal simple verbs 
Type A verbs 

Type A verbs contain the following themes: 

(1) /C]VC 2 VC 3 / Dou. sutaf ‘enter’, Chn. miray ‘undo’, akriz ‘plough’ 

(2) /vC 1 C 2 VC 3 / Dou. adfots ‘bend’, asbid ‘stop’, ardam ‘bury’, arwal ‘run’ 

(3) /CiC 2 vC 3 / Dou. sqad ‘go’ 

Type B verbs. 


Type B verbs are mainly transitive: 
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(1) The theme /C1VC2C2 VC3/ is common in Douiret. The majority of these verbs denote 
physical action. For instance: Dou. kammiz ‘scratch’, nabbay ‘smoke’, xadda 
‘deceive’, tiddar ‘live’, yijfay ‘go off, yiggad ‘fell’, karras ‘bite’. 

Other themes include: (2) The theme /C jC 1 VC 2 VC 3 / is observed only in Douiret, e.g., 
ssuraf ‘jump’, ( 3 )/vCiCivC 2 vC 3 /, Dou. issinas ‘ignore’ (issin ‘know’ + the suffixed 
negation). 

(4) /C 1 C 1 VC 2 C 2 C 3 V/, Dou. ssammawa ‘lower’ 

(5) /VC 1 C 1 C 2 v/, Dou. a ggfa ‘sit down’ 

( 6 ) /c iC jvc 1VC3/, Dou. ssusam ‘scold’ 

(7) /Civ22v3/, Dou. tiyyur 1 go back’ 

( 8 ) /VC 1 C 2 VC 3 /, Dou. adfin ‘enter’ 

Quadriconsonantal simple verbs 

There is a limited number of quadriconsonants in Douiret. 

Type A verbs 

(1) /vc 1 C 2 VC3C4VC |/, Dou. atyarz.it ‘dream’ 

( 2 ) /vc 1 C 2 VC3VC4/, Dou. askufas ‘spit’ 


Type B verbs. 

Only two verbs have been found in Douiret; namely /VC 1 C 2 C 2 VC 3 VC 4 /, and 
/vC[C 1 VC 2 C 3 VC 4 /, ibnnaqas ‘repent’, assa$z.am ‘teach’. 
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3.3.1.2 Derived forms 
Causative verbs 

In forming the causative form, verbs in Douiret undergo a simple process such as 
the addition of the particle S as in example 60a below and more complex phenomena like 
internal vowel change and suppletion. 13 A discussion of these changes follow: 

(a) Root consonants can be changed through a partial suppletion, e.g. a change from ts 
. to st as in: 

Dou. (56) a .ittas ‘to sleep’ syassuts ‘to make sleep’ 

(b) A geminated consonant can be reduced to a single consonant, as in: 

Dou. (57) a . utijf ‘to enter’ syusutif ‘to make enter’ 

b . karraz ‘to plough’ yikraz ‘to make plough’ 

(c) Root consonants can change altogether through full suppletion as in: 

Dou. (58) a. dugga ‘to speak’ yisidwa ‘to make speak’ 

b. Idas ‘to laugh’ yassusay ‘to make laugh’ 

(d) A simple consonant can also be geminated as in: 

Dou. (59) a. izra? ‘to sow’ zarrci£ ‘to make sow’ 


13 


This particle appears also in other Berber languages such as Tamazight. 
Tam. gn ‘to sleep’ > s-gn ‘to make sleep’. 
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(e) The prefix m- or s- can be geminated, as in: 


Dou. (60) a. ikrah 
b. ixs 


‘to hate’ yissikrah ‘to make hate’ 

‘to love’ yimmaxs ‘to make love’ 


The reflexive prefixes m- are used as a reflexive marker: 


Dou. (61) a. laqqa 

‘to meet’ 

mlaqqa 

‘to meet each other’ 

b. £arik 

‘to fight’ 

yissa&ik 

‘to fight each other’ 

d. itfawin 

‘to help’ 

tima£wana 

‘to help each other’ 


Passive 

The main pattern in forming the passive is y + vowel + mm + vb. 

y + vowel + mm + vb 

Dou. (62) 

a. mir 

b. af 

Other patterns include: 

t + vowel + mm + vb 

Dou. (63) a .Sassar ‘to squeeze’ tamm^sar ‘to be squeezed’ 


‘to open, undo’ yimmir ‘to be opened, to be undone 

‘to find’ yummufi ‘to be found’ 


The duplicated m in this pattern can change to a single consonant, as in: 
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t + vowel + m + vb 

Dou. (64) 

a. issibs 

s + vowel + vb 

Dou. (65) 

a. issin 

b. izinza 

c. habbad 

d. ttari 

e. tiru 

Other patterns 

In addition to the above patterns, the passive can be formed by adding 
y + vowel as a prefix to the verb, as in: 

Dou. (66) Passive 

a. hakkcir ‘to look’ yutahakkar 

(d) Vowels can be lost when forming the passive, as in: 

Dou. (67) Passive 

a. isil ‘to hear’ yisli 

(e) Some verbs remain unchanged in the passive, as in: 

Dou. (68) Passive 

a. ixs ‘to love’ yixs 


Passive 

‘to switch off’ timsibbs 



Passive 

‘to know’ 

sayissin 

‘to sell’ 

sayizzinz 

to hit’ 

sayahbid 

‘to write’ 

sayari 

‘to give birth’ 

sataru 


‘to be switched off 


‘to be known’ 

‘to be sold’ 
to be hit’ 

‘to be written’ 

‘to be given birth to’ 


‘to be looked at’ 


‘to be heard’ 


‘to be loved’ 
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3.3.2 Aspect 

As discussed and emphasised earlier in § 3.1.5, the use of ‘aspect’ is a more 
appropriate than ‘tense’ in Berber. Besides this important distinction, the term ‘aorist’ is 
probably the most equivocal in Berber literature, suffice to mention the definitions given 
by Basset (1952), Benveniste (1966), Culioli (1978) and Cadi (1987:54-55). 14 The 
latter is aware of the problem and he supports Basset’s definition that ‘ T’Aoriste serait le 
theme passe-partout sans intention particuliere...” (Basset 1987:54). According to Cadi 
(1987:54), the term ‘aorist’ signifies, etymologically, a sense of the ‘indefinite’ or 
‘imprecise’. 

In the current description of Douiret, Basset’s definition is adopted. 15 

The verb can have the following forms: the aorist, imperative (intensive aoriste), 
preterite, negative preterite, and the future. There is no infinitive as such in Douiret, 
however, the aorist can serve as a citation form because it is the simplest form of the 
verb. 


For instance: 


aorist 

intensive aorist 

(imperative) 

preterite 

preterite (negative) 

a. kraz 

karraz ! 

kraz 

krizs 

‘to plough’ 

‘plough!’ 

‘he ploughed’ 

‘he did not plough’ 

b. af 

ttaf! 

affa 

affix's 

‘to find’ 

‘find’ 

‘he found’ 

‘he did not find’ 


Both of Benveniste and Culioli were cited in Cadi (1997). 

Due to the paucity of available data, this section is strictly an outline of aspect in Douiret. 
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Similarly to Kabyle 16 , and with the exception of the imperative, the verb in Douiret has 
one ‘basic’ form of conjugation for the aorist, preterite and negative preterite. This is 
summarised in Table 3.2 below: 

Table 3.2: Verb conjugation in Douiret 17 



Prefix 

Suffix 

atsa ‘to eat 

1 

(n) 

-Y 18 

risiy 

2 masc. 

t 


tsid 

fern. 

t 


titsid 

3 masc. 

i- 


itsad 

fern. 

t 


titsi 

1 

n 


nitsi 

2 masc. 

ti 

-im 

tifsim 

fern. 

t 

-met 

titsimat 

3 masc. 


-im 

titsim 

fem. 


-imit 

titsimit 


Cf. Mammeri (1992; 47) and Nait-Zerrad (1994). 

This paradigm may be compared with Collins’ data (1981: 292) of the Douiret vernacular: 


7C* 

m 

2 C 

f 

m 

3 

f 

*C: 


singular 

y/a 

plural 

n 




t 

m 

t 

cl 





t 

m.t* 

V 



n 

t 



n.t 


Common pronoun 

The ‘full stop’ separating the morphemes refer to ‘brief’ or ‘ultra-brief vowel’ (Collins 1981: 


288) 

1 8 Collins (1981: 293) generates three rules when alternating between the final y/a, as in: 

The personal pronoun indice y may be reduced in many cases to a , there are three cases in which this 
may occur: 

• Preceded or followed in the phrase-word-verb structure by a phonological vowel, the velar is 
maintained: 


Dou. 


sus~ y ak 
give=I a-you(m) 
‘I you give’ 


• when Y found in the final of phrase-word-verb, it is reduced to Cl, as in: 


Dou. sus-a 
give=I 
T give’ 
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The preterite 


The preterite is defined in the French literature as accompli ‘finished action’. In 
Douiret, the preterite is formed by the addition of the prefix i- to some verbal roots such 
as i-ffay ‘he went out’ and i-ssin ‘he learned’. Other verbs are subject to a vowel change 
as in imir ‘to open’ < i-mra ‘he opened’. 19 For instance, the preterite form for the verb 
atsa ‘to eat’ is as follows: 


Sg- 


PI. 



atsa ‘to eat’ 


nsi y 

masc. 

tsid 

fem. 

titsid 

masc. 

itsad 

fem. 

titsi 


nitsi 

masc. 

titsim 

fem. 

titsimat 

masc. 

titsim 

fem. 

titsimit 


Some contextualised examples include: 


Dou. (70) a. i-yyur Sami Ifransa yufi xidmat 

he-went Sami to France he-found a job there 

‘Sami went to France, he found a job there’ 

1 9 Sadiqi (1997: 85) suggests that it is the whole phrase that determines whether an action is taking 
place in the preterite. 
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b. tnaddaf Samia tiddart thaddar amansi 

she-cleaned Samia house she-prepares dinner 

‘Samia cleaned the house and she prepared dinner’ 

c. iyyur Hmidl-Fransa yuwid bar sit l-hazit 

he-went Hmid to France he-bought many presents 

‘Ahmed went to France and brought many presents’ 

The negative preterite 

Douiret applies the formula of wil- . -s for the negative preterite. For instance: 

Dou. (71) a . wil z.?ammis 
‘he did learn’ 
b. wil isinnis 
‘he did not know’ 

Intensive aorist (imperative) 

The personal indices affixed to verbs in the imperative are the following: 

2nd.masc.pl. -id 

2nd.fem.pl. -mit 

Example: Dou. (72) mir ‘to open’ 


2nd. 

masc.sg. 

mir! 

‘open !’ 


fem.sg. 

mir! 


2nd. 

masc.pl. 

mi rid! 



fem.pl. 

mirmit! 



The future ‘tense’ 

The future tense is formed with the addition of s to the aorist form: 20 


20 


In the Sabri clan the particle d is added instead of 5 . 
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1 

Prefix 

Suffix 

2 masc. 

t- 

-0/-d 

fern. 

t- 

-0/-d 

3 masc. 

y- 


fern. 

t- 


1 

n- 


2 masc. 

t- 

-en 

fem. 

t- 

-met 

3 masc. 

y- 

-m 

fem. 

t- 

-met 


sqadda ‘go’ 

5 sqadda ‘ I will go’ 

syasqad 
s tisqad 
s yisqad 
s tasqad 

snasqad 
s tasqaddan 
s tasqadmat 
s yasqaddam 
s tisqaddmat 


3.3.3 Verb negation 


In Douiret, there are two types of negation: Nominal and verbal. In the negation of 
the verb, the influence of Tunisian Arabic on Douiret can be seen in the hybrid form of the 

negation circumfix wil (also wi - is) where the suffix (-is) is typically Tunisian Arabic 

and wil is native in Douiret. The prefix wil precedes the verb and the latter is affixed with 
-is or simply -s. Tunisian Arabic uses the formula ma . s, as in: 


Dou. (73) 
a. 


b. 


c. 


ma yar nitta wil xaddam s? 

why he not work not 

‘why does not he work?’ 
wil yi- xsa y s yiqwa 

not I- like not get fat 

‘I do not like to get fat’ 
ittayuy wil mmaxsi le 

I-marry-I not say no 


Tunisian Arabic 
ales huwa ma yixdims 
why he not work not 
‘why does not he work?’ 
ma nhibbis nismin 

not I-like overweight 

‘I don’t like to be overweight’ 


‘I will marry and won’t say no’ 
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In verb negation, there is usually an internal vowel change in the verb being 
negated as in examples 74(a) and 74(b) below. Example 74(c) illustrates that there is no 
vowel change in the negated verb. 


uhawil yxallis-s 
‘this one doesn’t pay’ 
wil yonnams al yum 
‘we don’t have a camel’ 
wil yiyyurs ?Ali Itunis 
‘ Ali did not go to Tunis’ 

3.4 Adjectives 

3.4.1 Affixations and clitics 

3.4.1.1 Gender 


Dou. (74) a. uha yxallas (a>i ) 

‘this one pays’ 

b. yanna alyum ( a>u ) 

‘we have a camel’ 21 

c. yiyyur $Ali l-tunis 
‘Ali went to Tunis’ 


Typical adjectives in Douiret behave as nouns morphologically and carry 
inflections for gender and number primarily through agreement. Adjectives which are 
masculine carry the initial vowel a. Their feminine counterparts bear the initial and word- 
final marker t.-t, for instance: 



masculine 


feminine 

Dou. (75) 

a. awra y 

‘yellow’ 

tawra yt 


b. amallal 

‘white’ 

tamallalt 


c. awassar 

‘old’ 

tawassart 


3.4.1.2 Number 

In the formation of masculine plural adjectives, Douiret uses four main patterns 


21 The literal translation of yanna alyum is verbless in Berber. Its literal transaltion is ‘by us 
(there’s) a camel. I owe this information to Dr Vermondo Brugnatelli. 
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which, in comparison with the formation of plural nouns, are less regular. The initial a- 
in the masculine singular adjectival form is either lost or changes to i-. Words beginning 
with a consonant undergo a change to the internal vowel and acquire the suffix -(i)n. The 
first two patterns below may be considered the most common in Douiret. The third 
pattern follows the same plural paradigm as in Tunisian Arabic. The examples (76 a-e) 
below follow less common forms and remain isolated cases: 


[1] 

a + c J vc 2 c 3 vc 3 > i+c 

1 vc 2 c 3 vc 3 +(i/an) 


Dou.(76) 

a. amaqrar 

> imiqrarin 

‘big’ 


b. amaskun 

> imiskanin 

‘small’ 


c. ayazzul 

> iyazzulin 

‘short’ 


d. awassir 

> iwassarin 

‘old’ 


e. amaznun 

> imaznan 

‘crazy’ 


f. amatyun 

> imafyan 

‘dirty’ 


In pattern [1], the final (i/an) is not applicable to examples 75(e) and 75(f). 


[2] 

a + CjC 2 v+ vc 3 > c, 

l vC 2 C 3 VC 3 


Dou.(77) 

a. ahz.in 

> haznin 

‘sad’ 


b. ahz.il 

> haz.lin 

‘weak’ 


c. ahras 

> harsin 

‘rough’ 


d. aqrah 

> qarhin 

‘close’ 


In pattern [2] above, one notices that all of these examples are loanwords from Arabic. 
Unlike the examples in pattern [3], these loanwords do not follow the Arabic plural 
pattern. For instance the plural counterparts for examples (75a and 75c) in Tunisian 
Arabic are hz.ene ‘sad’ and hras respectively. 
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[3] 

C 1 C 1 VC 3 >C 1 C 2 VC 3 


Dou.(78) 

a. ylid 

> ylad 


b.xfif 

> w 


c. ndif 

> ndaf 

[4] 

VC 1 C 2 V> vC l C 2^ C 3 


Dou.(79) 

a. ibzi 

> abz.ay 


b. iqwa 

> iqwan 

Less common forms of plural adjectives follow: 


iC l C l VC 2 

>iCjC 2 +in 

Dou.(80) 

a. iddar 

> idrin 


aC 1 VC 2 C 2 VC 3 

>CjVC 2 C 3 v + an 


b. ayarraq 

> yurqan 


aC l VC 2 

> ac j vc 9 vc 3 + in 


c. az.ir 

> az.irarin 


aC l C 2 V 

>ic c vc + in 


d. azdi 

> izdidin 


c vc 

12 

> CjVC 2 + in 


e. dab 

> dab + in 


Feminine 


‘thick’ 

‘light’ 

‘clean’ 

‘wet’ 

‘fat’ 


‘alive’ 

‘deep’ 

‘short’ 


‘new’ 

‘ripe’ 


In the formation of plural feminine adjectives, the initial feminine marker t- 
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is either conserved in the plural as in patterns [1-3] or lacking as in pattern [4]. The 
following patterns are used in forming the feminine plural in Douiret, classified here in 
order of frequency: 


[1] 

ta + c i (a)c 2 c 3 vc 3 +t 

> ti + c i (i/u)c 2 c 3 vc 3 + in 

Dou.(81) 

a. tamaqrart 

> timiqrarin 

‘big’ 


b. tamaskunt 

> timiskanin 

‘small’ 


c. taz.agguyt 

> tiz.uggayin 

‘red’ 


d. tayazzult 

> tiyuzzulin 

‘short’ 


e. tawassart 

> tiwissarin 

‘old woman’ 


f. tadayyuqt 

> tidayyuqin 

‘tight’ 


g. taqallilt 

> tiqillilin 

‘poor’ 

In the pattern [1] above, the consonants C 2 and C 3 can 

f). 

be geminated as in examples 79(c 

[2] 

ta+C 1 vC 2 C 3 vC 3 t 

>ti+ Cl vC 2 C 3 VC 3 

Dou.(82) 

a. tabahlult 

> tibahlal 

‘naive’ 


b. tamaz.nunt 

> timaznan 

‘crazy’ 


[3] 

ta+c^vc^t) 

> ti+C ) C 2 vC 2 + in 



a. taz.did 

> tizdidin 

‘new’ 


b. tawrayt 

> tiwrayin 

‘yellow’ 

[4] 

t(a/i)4- vc [ c 2 vc 3 

> (a/i)C 1 C 2 vC 3 + nit 


Dou. (83) 

a. tayraq 

> ayraqnit 

‘deep’ 


b. tcihris 

> ahrisnit 

‘rough’ 


c. tiz-t am 

> iz£ amnit 

‘beautiful 


d. tiddar 

> iddarnit 

‘live’ 
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e. tiqwa > iqwanit ‘fat’ 

A variation of the above pattern is the loss of the initial vowel (a/i) in forming the plural, 
as in: 


[5] 

t(i/a) + CjC 2 v(C 3 ) 

> c 1 c 2 vc 3 + nit 


Dou.(84) 

a. tineas 

> n£asnit 

‘sleepy’ 


b. tiksah 

> ksahnit 

‘strong’ 


c. t if rah. 

>frahnit 

‘happy’ 


d. tadqal 

> tqilnit 

‘pregnant’ 


e. tifray 

>fraynit 

‘empty’ 


f. tirhaf 

> rhafnit 

‘fine’ 


g. tiyla 

> ylanit 

‘expensive’ 


h. ta£ ya 

> ta£ ya 

‘tired’ 


i. tibzi 

> bz.init 

‘wet’ 


j. tiyla 

> ylanit 

‘expensive’ 


Adjectives which denote colour have unique patterns in the plural form with the exception 
of taz.egguyt ‘red’ and tawrayt ‘yellow’ which are added to the patterns [1] and [3] 
above, respectively. 

Other less common examples of plural adjectives include: 

Dou.(85) 


a. taburdamnit 

> tibarsgamniyyin 

‘orange’ 

b. tadiamonti 

> tidiamontiyyin 

‘blue’ 

c. taz.iz.awt 

> tiz.iz.awin 

‘green’ 

d. tilisahbit 

> tilisahbin 

‘grey’ 
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3.4.2 Semantic classification of adjectives 

Unlike some Semitic languages such as Arabic where there is a degree of 
correlation between morphology and semantics (for example when adjectives denoting 
colour have the pattern (ac^vc^ as in axdar ‘green’), in Douiret the relationship 
between adjective morphology and meaning is apparently arbitrary as can be seen through 
the sub-classification of adjectives into the following semantic types: 

Colour 


Dou. (86) 

a. azattaf 

‘black’ 

Dimension 

b. azagguy 

‘red’ 

Dou. (87) 

a. amaskun 

‘small’ 


b. amaqqar 

‘big’ 


c. adyaq 

‘narrow’ 

Age 

Dou. (88) 

a. awassir 

‘old’ 


b. c&az.ri 

‘young, celebate’ 

Material 

Dou. (89) 

a. yimda, 

‘sharp’ 

Value 

Dou. (90) 

a. yrud ilbalis 

‘careful’ 


b. iz.?am 

‘beautiful’ 
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Physical state 

Dou. (91) a. shih ‘healthy’ <TA. 

b. ya$dub ‘sick’ 

Speed 

Dou. (92) a .fisa£ ‘fast’ <TA 

b. gadindun ‘slow’ 

Human propensity 

Emotional response to an event, such as ‘happy’, Dou. ifrah, 

Behavioural attitudes, such as: 

Dou. (93) a. ahsudi ‘envious’ 

b. abuxli ‘lazy’ 

Abstract qualities 

Dou. (94) a - Durban ‘keen’ 

b. mitdayyin ‘religious’ 
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3.5 Pronouns 22 

3.5.1 Personal pronouns 

Personal pronouns in Douiret occur as either independent or dependent in the 
form of enclitics. The dependent personal pronouns are very complex. There are eight 
types of dependent personal pronouns in Douiret: 

1. Enclitic subject personal pronouns 

2. Enclitic direct object personal pronouns 

3. Enclitic indirect object personal pronouns 

4. Enclitic possessive personal pronouns used with prepositions 

6. Enclitic possessive personal pronouns used with kinship terms 

7. Enclitic possessive personal pronouns used with words denoting body parts 

8. Enclitic possessive personal pronouns used with common nouns 

A full discussion of independent and Enclitic personal pronouns follows: 

3.5.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 


Independent subject pronouns 


The paradigm of independent personal pronouns is as follows: 


2 - A compaison of personal pronouns of Douiret with other Berber vernaculars is presented in 
Appendix X, p. 436. The purpose of this study is to scrutinise both the internal idiosyncrasies of the 
system of pronouns among Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen and also to scrutinise the extent to which 
the Shilha system relates to other Berber languages (see Aikhenvald 1987:530). 
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Table 3.3: Personal Pronouns in Douiret (Free State) 23 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1 


nisdin Miss 

masc. 

nisnin 




fern. 

nisinti 

2 

masc. 

sikdin /sikk 

masc. 

hum 


fern. 

simdin/simm 

fern. 

kimmiti 

3 

masc. 

nitta 

masc. 

nitnin 


fern. 

nittat 

fem. 

nitinti 


As shown in Table 3.3, there seem to be alternative forms in 1st, 2nd and 3rd singular 
pronouns for unclear reasons. 24 The ‘full’ and ‘reduced’ forms of personal pronouns are 
in examples (95 a-d): 


Dou. (95) a. sikk dalbadd s txalsit f il-rihit n el-mergez. d niss s atxalsa s el-hiss 
el-flus 

‘you wanted to get paid for the smell of the sausages and I pay you 
with the noise of the money’ 


b. duggiy d simdin 
‘I speak with her’ 

c. ma yitSawnin nisdin lis? 

‘why didn’t you help me? 

d. tummaycis nisdin afiy wi tyaddaxs 
‘he told her ‘I am tired, I can’t’ 


23 This set of pronouns is partially dissimilar to those noted by Saada (1965:499) in the dialect of 
Guellala (island of Jerba): ana T, sdkki ‘you’, nd tta ‘he’, ndttat ‘she’, nahnu ‘we’, kdnnim ‘you pi.’, 

nihnum ‘they’. 

24 Such variation is also observed by Motylinski (1897: 461-462). 
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Independent possessive pronouns 

Although possessive pronouns are normally dependent in form, there is a set of 
independent pronouns, but there is not enough data to suggest with assurance under what 
conditions they are used. 

The following type of pronouns can stand free, as in: 25 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1 

innu 

masc. 

inna 

fern. 


2 

masc. 

innak 

masc. 

innwan 

fern. 

innam 

fem. 

innakmat 

3 

masc. 

innak 

masc. 

innasin 

fern. 

innam 

fem. 

innasnit 


A contextualised example follows: 


Dou. (96) 


a. amma wil t-ukis inna [txurraf] 

'but she does not know our story’ 


3.5.1.2 Dependent personal pronouns 


Studies of personal pronouns illustrate the complexity of this topic particularly 
about the different types of dependent personal pronouns. For instance, Galand (1994: 
80) asserts that “Le systeme des pronons personnels berberes est extremement complexe 
dans le detail". In an earlier paper, Galand (1966: 285) conceded that there exist some 

25 Chaker (1983:152) clarifies that in Kabyle, this type of pronoun such as Kab. in-u ‘de moi’ is 
an amalgamation of a possessive personal affix (i)w and n ‘de’. 
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general lines that the pronoun system follows in Berber. Five types of personal pronoun 
affixes (affix following a preposition; affix following a noun; affix following a kinship 
term (nom de parente)\ direct and indirect personal pronoun affixes) have been mentioned 
in full or in part by many Berberists such as Basset (1952), Lanfry (1972), Aikhenvald 
(1986), Galand (1966, 1994) and Sadiqi (1997). There are five types of dependent 
personal pronouns: Subject, direct object, complement of preposition and possessive. 


Subject 

As the sub-title suggests, dependent subject personal pronouns cannot stand 
alone. These pronouns come in the form of prefixes, suffixes and prefixes and suffixes 
simultaneously. These pronouns have regular form, function and position and are usually 
affixed to verbs. 26 The full paradigm of these enclitics follows: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1 

'F 27 

masc. 

n- 

fem. 

-na 

2 

masc. t-d 

fern. 

masc. t—m 

fem. 

3 

masc. 

y- 

masc. 

n 

fern. 

t- 

fem. 

-lit 


Dou. (97) a. y-immayi-k 
he-told you 
‘he told you’ 


b. arya. 7 . y-usa-s sin n ilyma 
man he-gave-her two of camels 
‘the man gave her two camels’ 


26 Cf. Sadiqi (1997:134) 

27 The indice y is observed in many vernaculars, it often requires the addition of the final -a when 
y is in the proximity of a velar, as suggesed by Collins (1981: 292): 

Dou. $u$-Y ak 

give-I to-you (masc.) 

‘I give you’ 
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c. nitta yig£a yhabbid-dyiss 
he (PRES CONT/Hab) he going he hit-him 
‘he is hitting him’ 
f. nitta yaxs se- tya-hbad 
he he-likes will-him he-hit 
‘he will like to hit him’ 


Direct object 

These pronouns have regular form, function and position in a verb. 
The paradigm of the personal pronoun suffixes is tabulated as follows: 

Table 3.4: Enclitic Personal Pronouns Direct Objects 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1 

-d 

masc. 

-na 

fern. 

-na 

2 

masc. 

-k 

masc. 

-win 

fern. 

-m 

fern. 

-kmit 

3 

masc. 

~s 

masc. 

-sin 

fern. 

-s 

fern. 

-snit 


For instance: 


Dou. (98) a. t-immaya-m: nisdi sibfa wazid wi t-gddays 

she-told-her I full very not you-help-not 

‘she told her: ‘I’m not hungry, I don’t want [to help you]’ 

b. y-imma-d 
he-told-me 


‘he told me 
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Some contextualised examples follow: 


Dou. (99) 

a. 

nitta 

wi 

yi-hbibit-s-s 



he 

NEG 

he-vb-her-NEG 



he 

not 

he-hits-her-not 


‘he didn’t hit her’ 


In his description of Tamazight, Laoust (1939: 74) used the verbs ‘to hit’ and ‘to 
say’ in order to differentiate between direct and indirect personal pronoun suffixes 
respectively. This methodology can also be applied to Douiret. With the verb hbid ‘to hit’ 
the suffixed direct personal pronoun object is conjugated as follows: 


Dou. (100) a .yahbdi-d 

b. yahbda-k 

c. yahbda-m 

d. yahbd-is 

e. yahb-is 

f. yahbda-na 

g. yahabda-win 

h. yahabda-kmit 

i. yahabda-sin 

j. yahabda-snit 


‘he hits me’ 

‘he hits you’ (masc.sg.) 
‘he hits you’ (fem.sg.) 
‘he hits him’ 

‘he hits her’ 

‘he hits us’ 

‘he hits you’ (mac.pl.) 
‘he hits you’ (fem.pl.) 
‘he hits them’ (masc.pl.) 
‘he hits them’ (fem.pl.) 


Unlike Tamazight, Douiret uses independent personal pronouns instead of the personal 
pronoun direct objects in constructions where the pronoun is a predicative constituent, as 
in: 
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Dou. (101) Tam. 

(Sadiqi 1997: 135) 

a. ha-Ji! 
here-me 
‘here I am ‘ 

b. ha-JaR! 
here-we 
‘here we are’ 

c. hu-t! 
there-it 
‘it’s there’ 


Dou. 

saw nisdi 
here I 
‘here I am ‘ 
saw nisnin 
here we 
‘here we are’ 
saw nitta 
here you 
‘here you are’ 


3.5.1.3 Enclitic personal pronoun indirect objects (dative) 


The paradigm for this type of pronouns follows: 


Table 3.5: Enclitic Personal Pronouns Indirect Objects 
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The comparison between enclitic personal pronoun direct object and enclitic 
personal pronoun indirect object shows that they both appear as suffixes, but they can 
also be prefixed, like many other Berber dialects, for instance 
Dou. wi t-gdday-s 

Neg it+I want+NEG 
‘I don’t want to help you’ 

One notices that the negation “attracts” the pronoun before the verb. 

However, the indirect object personal pronoun always the direct personal pronouns. 

In all of the examples below, the personal pronoun indirect object are suffixed to the verb. 
For instance: 

Dou. (102) 28 sa ak us-x tid 

to you (masc) give-I it 
‘I will give it to you’ 

In addition, the suffixed personal pronoun direct objects always follow the 
personal pronoun indirect objects as in: 29 

Dou. (103) a . y-us-as-t-id 

he -gave-to him-it-him 
‘he gave it to him’ 
b. yi-z.inz.-1-t-id 
he-sells-to him-he 
‘he sold it to him’ 


Collins (1981:290) 

Similarly to the case of Northern Berber dialects; such as Tamazight (cf. Sadiqi 1997: 136). 
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Complement of preposition 

Similarly to other Northern Berber vernaculars such as Kabyle, Douiret provides special 
possessive suffixes for prepositions, common nouns, kinship and body part. 

There are two types of personal pronouns suffixed to a preposition: direct and indirect 
personal pronoun suffixes. 

The paradigm of direct personal pronouns suffixed to a preposition is as follows: 

Table 3.6: Direct Personal Pronouns Suffixed to a Preposition 

SINGULAR 

masc. _ 

fern. _ 

masc. _ 

fern. _ 

Examples of direct personal pronouns suffixed to prepositions follow: 


1 

2 

3 



Dou. (104) a . dany 

b. dannyid 

c. danyak 

d. danyam 

e. dannyas 

f. dannyas 

g. danyana 

h. danyawin 

i. danyakmit 

j. danyasin 


‘on’ 


‘on me’ 


‘on you’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 

‘on you’ 

(2nd.fem.sg.) 

‘on him’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 

‘on her’ 

(3rd.fem.sg.) 

‘on us’ 


‘on you’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

‘on you’ 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 

‘on them’ 

(3rd.masc.pl.) 
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k. danyasnit ‘on them’ (3rd.fem.pl.) 


Dou. (105) a. zar 

b. Hr id 

c. lank 

d. larim 

e. lira 

f. liras 

g. lama 

h. lariwin 

i. larikmit 

j. larisin 

k. larisnit 


‘between’ 


‘between me’ 


‘between you’ 

(masc.sg.) 

‘between you’ 

(fem.sg.) 

‘between him’ 

(masc.sg.) 

‘between her’ 

(fem.sg.) 

‘between us’ 


‘between you’ 

(masc.pl.) 

‘between you’ 

(fem.pl.) 

‘between them’ 

(masc.pl.) 

‘between you’ 

(fem.pl.) 


As for the paradigm of indirect personal pronoun suffixed to a preposition is as follows: 


Table 3.7: Enclitic Possessive Personal Pronouns Used with Preposition 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1 

-d 

masc. 

-na 

fern. 

2 

masc. 

-k 

masc. 

-sin 

fern. 

-m 

fern. 

-sin 

3 

masc. 

-s 

masc. 

-sin 

fern. 

-s 

fern. 

-ana 
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For instance, these suffixes are conjugated with the following preposition sidi ‘next to’, as 
in: 


a. sidi-ssi-d 

b. sidi-ssa-k 

‘next to me’ 

‘next to you’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 

c. sidi-ssa-m 

‘next to you’ 

(2nd.fem.sg.) 

d. sidi-ssa-s 

‘next to him’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 

e. sidi-ssa-s 

‘next to her’ 

(3rd.fem.sg.) 

f. sisdi-ssa-na 

g. sidi-ssa-sin 

‘next to us’ 

‘next to you’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

h. sidi-ssa-sin 

‘next to you’ 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 

i. sidi-ssa-sin 

‘next to them’ 

(3rd.masc.pl.) 

j. sidi-s-ana 

‘next to them’ 

(3rd.fem.pl.) 


It can be seen that the suffixes for the personal pronoun indirect objects differ from those 
of indirect objects in the following pronouns: 


suffixed to preposition suffixes to preposition 



(direct pronoun) 

(indirect pronoun) 

2nd.masc.pl 

-win 

-sin 

2nd.fem.pl. 

-kmit 

-sin 

3rd.fem.pl. 

-sin 

-ana 

Possessive 




There appear to be slightly different paradigms in the plural when the pronoun is 
affixed to a noun denoting a kinship term or a noun denoting a body part, as shown in 
Table 3.8 below: 
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Table 3.8: Summary of Possessive Pronoun Suffixes 





Body parts 

Kinship 

Ordinary 

sg. 

1 


-(i)w 

-(i)w 

-(i)w 


2 

masc. 

-(i)k 

-d)k 

-(i)k 



fern. 

-(i)m 

-(i)m 

-(i)m 


3 

masc. 

-(i)k 

-(i)s 

-(i)s 



fern. 

-(i)s 

-(i)s 

-(i)s 

pi. 

1 

masc. 

-(i)na 

-(i)na 

-(i)na 



fern. 





2 

masc. 

-(i)nsin 

-(i)sin 

-(i)win 



fern. 

-(i)nikmit 

-(i)sin 

-(ijnikmit 






-(i)nisnit 


3 

masc. 

-(ijnisin 

-(i)sin 

-(i)win 



fern. 

-(ijnnisnit 

-(i)win 

-(i)kmit 


Examples: 


Ordinary nouns 


As shown in the above paradigm, the vowel /i/ appears after a consonant as illustrated by 
the following examples: 

Dou.(107) a. a£sus ‘tent’ 

‘my tent’ 

‘your tent’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 


b. a £sus-iw 

c. a £su$-ik 
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Dou.(lOB) 


d. a rtsus-im 

e. a £sus-ik 

f. &fsu$-is 

g. a isus-inna 

h. a ttsusi-nwin 

i. a Ssusi-nikmit 

j. a £susi-nikmit 

k. dftsusi-nikmit 

a. azammur 

b. azammur-iw 

c. azammur-ik 

d. azammur-ik 
az.ammur-is 

e. azammuri-kazammur- 


‘your tent’ (2nd.fem.sg.) 

‘his tent’ (3rd.masc.sg.) 

‘her tent’ (3rd.fem.sg.) 
‘our tent 

‘your tent’(2nd.masc.pl.) 

‘your tent’ (2nd.fem.pl.) 

‘their tent’ (3rd.masc.pl.) 

‘their tent’ (3rd.fem.pl.) 

‘olive’ 

‘my olive’ 

‘your olive’ 
(2nd.masc.sg.) 

‘your olive’ 

(2nd.fern.sg.) 

‘his olive’ (3rd.masc.sg.) 


is 

f. azammuri-rfiazemmur- ‘her olive’ (3rd.fem.sg.) 
is 

g. azammur-inna ‘our olive’ 

h. azammur-inwin ‘your olive’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

‘your olive’ 
(2nd.fem.pl.) 


i. az.ammur-inikmit 
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j. azammur-inwin 

‘their olive’ 


(3rd.masc.pl.) 

k. azammur-inikmit 

‘their olive’ (3rd.fem.pl 


Dou. (109) 

a. anu 

‘well’ 



b. anu-w 

‘my well’ 



c. anu-k 

‘your well’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 


d. anu-m 

‘your well’ 

(2nd.fem.sg.) 


e. anu-k 

‘his well’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 


f. anu-wikmit 

‘her well’ 

(3rd.fem.sg.) 


g. anu-nna 

‘our well’ 



h. anu-nwin 

‘your well’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 


i. anu-nikmit 

‘your well’ 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 


j. anu-nwin 

‘their well’ 

(3rd.masc.pl.) 


k. anu-nikmi 

‘their well’ 

(3rd.fem.pl.) 

Kinship terms 



Dou. (110) 

a. yilli (pi. yissi) 

‘my daughter’ 



b. yill-i 

‘my daughter’ 



c. yill-ik 

‘your daughter’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 


d. yill-im 

‘your daughter’ 

(2nd.fem.sg.) 


e. yill-is 

‘his daughter’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 


f. yill-is 

‘her daughter’ 

(3rd.fem.sg.) 
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g. yilUt-na 

‘our daughter’ 


h. yillit-sin 

‘your daughter’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

i. yillit-sin 

‘your daughter’ 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 

j. yillit-sin 

‘their daughter’ 

(3rd.masc.pl.) 

k. yillit-win 

‘their daughter’ 

(3rd.fem.pl.) 

a. mimmi (pi. tnawiw ) ‘son’ 


b. mimm-iw 

‘my son’ 


c. mimm-ik 

‘your son’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 

d. mimm-im 

‘your son’ 

(2nd.fem.sg.) 

e. mimm-is 

‘his son’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 

f. mimm-is 

‘her son’ 

(3rd.fem.sg.) 

g. mimm-itna 

‘our son’ 


h. mimm-itsin 

‘your son’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

i. mimm-itsin 

‘your son’ 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 

j. mimm-itsin 

‘their son’ 

(3rd.masc.pl.) 

k. mimmat-win 

‘their son’ 

(3rd.fem.pl.) 


The kinship terms which are borrowed from Arabic are baba (fern, idziwlimma ) ‘my 
father’, £ammi (fern. Zammti) ‘paternal uncle’, xali (fern, xalti) ‘maternal aunt’, zaddi 
(fem. zadti) ‘grand-father’. These loanwords follow also the same pattern as the native 
words with the exception of the first person singular, for instance: 


Dou. (112) a. baba 30 ‘my father’ 


30 


It is bava ‘my father’ in Guellala (Jerba) which similarly to Douiret, it does not use the final 
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b. baba-k ‘your father’ 

(2nd.masc.sg) 

c. bab-im 

‘your father’ 

(2nd.fem.sg) 

d. bab-is 

‘his father’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 

e. bab-is 

‘her father’ 

(3rd.fem.sg.) 

f. bab-inna 

‘our father’ 

(lst.masc.pl.) 

g. bab-anwin 

‘your father’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

h. bab-anwin 

‘your father’ 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 

i. bab-insin 

‘their father’ 

(3rd.masc.pl.) 

j. bab-inwin 

‘their father’ 

(3rd.fem.pl.) 


Body parts 



Dou. (113) a. axanfur 

'nose 1 


b. axanfur-iw 

‘my nose’ 

(lst.sg.) 

c. axanfur-ik 

‘your nose’ 

(2nd.masc.sg.) 

d. axanfur-im 

‘your nose’ 

(2nd.fern.sg.) 

e. axanfur-is 

‘his nose’ 

(3rd.masc.sg.) 

f. axanfur-is 

‘her nose’ 

(3rd.fern.sg.) 

g. axanfur-inna 

‘our nose’ 

(lst.pl.) 

h. axanfur-inwin 

‘your nose’ 

(2nd.masc.pl.) 

i. axanfur-ikmit 

‘your nose* 

(2nd.fem.pl.) 


kinship possessive marker for -w. Similar remark may be applied to other Berber vernaculars such as in 
Central Morocco (at Ait Sadden) ibba , baba or £ azizi ‘my father’ (Basset 1945-1948:27) and in Kabyle 
baba ‘my father’ (Chaker 1983:153). 
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j. axanfur-inhum ‘their nose’ (3rd.masc.pl.) 

k. axanfur-ikmit ‘their nose’ (3rd.fem.pl.) 

3.5.2 Indefinite pronouns 

The notion of indefiniteness in Douiret is expressed with the use of 
morphologically simple words such as in example (114a) or through compounding as 
shown in example (114e). The example hatta msala is syntactically regarded as one word 
even though its morphology expresses the contrary. 31 


The paradigm of the indefinite pronouns is as follows: 


Dou. (114) a. idzin 

b. ist 

c. labiad 

d. sru 

e. hatta msala 

f. msala 

f. iwdin 

g. widdin 

h. tiddin 

i. widdin 

j. iyyin 

k. tiyyin 


‘one’ 

(masc.) 

‘one’ 

(fem.) 

‘someone’ 

‘a small 

number’ 

‘nothing’ 

‘something’ 

‘people’ 

‘the other one’ 

(masc.sg.) 

‘the other one’ 

(fem.sg.) 

‘the others’ 

‘all’ 

(masc.pl.) 

‘all’ 

(fem.pl.) 


Some contextualised examples include: 


Dou. (115) a. ya YYi es-sid, iyas isyis sru. 

‘the lion jumped and a ate a bit of her’ 


Similarly in English with the indefinite pronoun no + one, of. Huddleston (1984:298) 
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b. tfakkar g msala bas ataqda fillas 

‘she thought of something in order to get rid of her’ 

3.5.3 Reflexive pronouns 32 


The full paradigm of reflexive affixes for Douiret vernacular is as follows: 


Table 3.9: Reflexive Pronouns in Douiret 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1 

imaniw 

masc. 

imanna 

fem. 


2 

masc. 

imanik 

masc. 

imanun 

fern. 

imanim 

fem. 

imannikmit 

3 

masc. 

imanis 

masc. 

imaninsin 

fem. 

imanim 

fem. 

imannisnit 


3.5.4 Interrogative pronouns 

The interrogative pronouns in Douiret are: mani ‘where’ and will ‘who’, may a 
‘why’, mak ‘how’ lammi ‘when’ and matta ‘what’. The word matta ‘what’ occurs as 
either free or annexed. When annexed, it undergoes changes such as in example (116a) 
where there is an insertion of the semi-vowel w and one of the two consonants t have 
been reduced to one (i.e. matta > wmat). 

Dou. (116) a. d wmat ‘with what?’ 

b. g imatta ‘in what?’ 


32 


More data is needed to explore the contextual uses of reflexive pronouns. 
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c. ni matta ‘on what?’ 

d. fmata ‘on what?’ 

Some contextualised examples follow: 


Dou. (117) a. wili ixs ayyiz idi ? 

b. matta txurraftinwin ? 

c. maYar nitta 
waxaddams? 

d. mani yitbadday itran ? 

e. mak titdaybid barkukis 


‘who likes to eat with me?’ 
‘what is your story?’ 

‘why is not he working?’ 

‘where do you see the stars?’ 
‘how do you cook couscous?’ 


f. lamm i s trawwahad ‘when are you going back to 

laustralia? 


3.5.6 Prepositional relative pronouns 


In the folowing paradigm of relative pronouns, one notices that the preposition is 
well integrated in the morphology, as in: 


Dou. (118) a. magis 

b. smart i 

c. smat 

d. smata 

e. swadu mata 


‘on which’ 

‘of which’ 
‘with what’ 
‘on which’ 
‘under which’ 


f. mwili 


‘to whom’ 
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3.5.6 Demonstrative Pronouns 

Demonstratives can function as both determiners and pronouns. Demonstrative 
pronouns agree in gender and number with the subject of a clause. Semantically, 
demonstrative pronouns refer to words denoting the concepts of ‘near’ and ‘distance’. 
Demonstrative pronouns remain unchanged in the annexed state, as can be seen from the 
following examples: 


Independent 


masc.sg. 

uha 

‘this’ 

fem.sg. 

tuha 

‘this’ 

masc.pl. 

iyyuha 

‘these’ 

fem.pl. 

tiyyuha 

‘these’ 


saw 

‘that’ 


Some contextualised examples follow: 

Dou. (119) a. uhaJZziz n yadzis n tamattot n Zuhayyir 
‘this is the grandfather of Zuheyyir’s wife’ 

b. tuha d yillis n Zuhayyir 
‘this is Zuhayyir’s daughter’ 

c. tiyuha d yissis n Zuhayyir ga$mz.nit idan ba£dhom 
‘these are Zuhayyir’s daughters sitting together’ 

d. iyyuha d £aylat n Zuhayyir denni l-bafdin g Australya 33 
‘this is Zuhayyir’s family in Australia’ 

33 The word ‘family’ in this example is not solely the ‘immediate family’ which explains why the 
demonstrative pronoun here is in the plural form. 
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e. saw l-Munzi yusid 
‘that’s Muniji coming’ 

Annexed state 

Demonstrative pronouns remain unchanged in the annexed state, as shown in the 
following examples: 

Dou. (120) a . y-ummayi-s idz.in sisin : uha wayxallass 

‘one of them told him: ‘this one is not paying me’ 
b. t-ummayas-in: uha d elAt-duwiri 
‘she told them: this is the enemy’ 


3.6 Adverbs 

3.6.1 Adverb of place 


There is an important number of adverbs which survived the areal influence of 
Tunisian Arabic including: 


Dou. (121) 


a. daha 

‘here’ 

b. din 

‘there’ 

c. sawit 

‘that/over there’ 

d. asmani 

‘from where’ 

e. anfafus 

‘on the right’ 

f. an tasalwagit 

‘on the left’ 

g. lanniz 

‘on top’ 

h. laz.dat 

‘in front of 

i. daffir 

‘behind’ 

1. Izaz 

‘inside’ 
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j. ilwaday ‘underneath’ 

k. asdisi ‘on the side’ 

l. ugammas ‘in the middle’ 

The formative -i in words such as man-i ‘where’ and man-i-s ‘where from’ is attested 
in other Berber dialects (Aikhenvald 1987: 118). 

Borrowed adverbs are outlined below: 

Dou. (122) a. tul ‘directly’ 

b. l-barra ‘outside’ 

3.6.2 Adverb of time 

Adverbs of time show three forms: native Berber words, hybrid forms and 
loanwords. Native adverbs include: 


< TA. £ala tul 
<TA. 


Dou. (123) 


a. wilyus 

b. turn 

c. sattawdis 

d. assu 

e. assanat 

f. assidam 

g. asatta 

h. assugasu 

i. el-£am idzin 

j. sattawdis 

k. assisdin 

l. islami 

m. adnat 

n. kul 


‘still’ 

‘now’ 

‘from now’ 

‘today’ 

‘yesterday’ 

‘the day before’ 
‘tomorrow’ 

‘this year’ 

‘the same year’ 
‘from now’ 

‘that day’ 

‘from when’ 
‘yesterday night’ 
‘every’ 
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o. asugga sunnafi 4 ‘last year’ 

p. allami ‘until when’ 

q. ura ‘early’ 

r. asidan ‘after tomorrow’ 

s. sara izan ‘after a little 

Hybrid adverbs include baSd sru ‘lit after a little’ where ba$d < TA. and the word sru is 
native. The other word is iamri-s Tit. age-his’ bearing the meaning of ‘never’ where 
£amri < TA. and the possessive pronoun suffix -s is native. In addition, the word kul 
‘every’ is observed in the hybrid form of kul zummasi ‘every day’ where kul ‘every’ < 
TA and zummasi < Dou. ‘day’. 

Loan adverbs include: 

Dou. (124) a . bikri 

b. kul yum 

c. ba£d safat 

d. dima 

e. ba$d sa£at 

f. mus dima 

g. turn, bikri 

h. bikri 

3.6.3 Adverb of quantity 

In comparison with the number of adverbs denoting ‘time’ and ‘place’, the 
following are a few examples: 

34 The comparison between assugasu ‘this year’ and asuggasinnat ‘last year’ seems to suggest a 
form an(n)at (meaning ‘other’, ‘last’). 


‘before’, ‘early’ 

‘every day’ 

‘sometimes’ 

‘always’ 

‘sometimes’ 

‘seldom’ 

‘early’ 

‘before’ 
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Dou. (125) a . akO ar millazim ‘plentiful’ < TA. 

b. yizzi, hatta say ‘nothing’ < TA. 

c. qaddas ‘how much’ 

d. yizzi ‘enough’ 

e. habbu ‘a small amount’ 

Native words include: 

Dou.(126) a. sru ‘a little’ 35 

b. waz.id ‘many, much’ 

3.6.4 Adverbs of manner 

These are divided into native and loanwords, as in: 


native 

Dou. (127) 

a. mak 

‘how’ 


b. z.iy 

‘also’ 


c. ilmat 

‘why’ 

loanwords 

Dou. (128) 

a. bissyasa , dib dib 

‘gently, slowly’ 


b. zada 

‘also’ 


c. bilSaks 

‘contrary to’ 


d. yihsal 

‘to sum up’ 


e. bid-dabt 

‘exactly’ 


Its variation is sara ‘a thing’ observed in Jerba by Motylinski (1897:380). 
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f. yumkum ‘maybe’ 

g. filkif ‘very good’ 

Some adverbs have a hybrid form, as in: 

Dou. (129) a. idin ba$dna ‘together’ din ‘with’< Dou .bafdna ‘together’< TA. 

b. trah d el-gatt ‘like a cat’ trah ‘like’ < Dou. el-gatt < ‘the cat’ < TA. 36 


3.6.5 Interrogative adverbs 


InteiTOgative adverbs are used to form questions as shown in the following 
examples: 


Dou. (130) 


a. wili uha ? 

b. lammi s trawwahad 
l-australia? 

c. mayci r nitta waxaddams? 

d. mani tibni tiddart? 

e. mak tittdaybid barkukis 

f. iwili tisyid wan el-kteb 


‘who is that?’ 

‘when are you going back to 
Australia?’ 

‘why does he not work?’ 
‘where are you building the 
house?’ 

‘how do you cook 
couscous?’ 

‘for whom she bought this 
book?’ 


The word gattus ‘cat’ is a term used mainly in rural Tunisia (cf. qattus ‘cat’ in northern 


Tunisia). 
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3.7 Prepositions 

Prepositions form a closed class in Douiret. There are two forms of prepositions: 
simple form as in g ‘in’and zar ‘between’ or a complex form comprising more than one 
word. In the latter form, the following patterns are observed, namely (vb. + prep.) and 
(prep. + prep.). For instance: 

verb + preposition 

Dou. (131) a. dayirbi dayir ‘surrounded’ (vb) + bi (prep.) ‘by’ (vb.+ prep.) 

‘surrounded by’ < TA. 

preposition + preposition 

b. sigg sig (prep.) ‘from’ + g (prep.) ‘in’ (prep. + prep.) ‘of 

c. sug s (prep.) ‘with’ + g ‘in’ (prep.) (prep. + prep.) ‘from’ 

Contextualised examples include: 

Dou. (132) a. d el-xtcir dayirjb et-tafruxt 

and the danger surrounds the girl 
(lit. the girl is surrounded by danger) 

‘the girl is in danger’ 

b. idz. ummas sigg udzummasat 
one day among other days 
(lit. one day among other days) 

‘one day’ 
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c . tizbid sug zawis ?alaxatir ysaxfit wazid 

she pulls from his hair because she felt sorry [for hium] very 
‘she pulls his hair [to save him] because she felt sorry for him’ 

The preposition yri can have the meaning of ‘at’ or ‘to’ (as in Fr. chez) as shown in 
example (133a). When followed by pronominal suffixes, yri acquires the meaning of ‘to 
have’ as in example (134). 

Dou. (133) a. yummayasin: assu tityadda yri 

‘he told them: ‘today you eat at my place’ 

b. Yri-s sin aryaz.in timSarkin. 
has-he two men were fighting 
‘he witnessed two men fighting’ 


Unlike English, the Douiret vernacular does not have an equivalent for the verb ‘to 
have’. 37 The paradigm of yri with all pronominal suffixes follows: 


Dou. (134) 


a. yri al yum 

b. yrikalyum 

c. yrimalyum 

d. yrikalyum 

e. yris alyum 

f. yrinna al yum 

g. yarwin alyum 

h. yirwin alyum 


‘I have a camel’ 
‘you have a camel’ 
‘you have a camel’ 
‘he has a camel’ 
‘she has a camel’ 
‘we have a camel’ 
‘you have a camel’ 
‘they have a camel’ 


3 7 Based on a feed-back communication with Brugnatelli (2003), the phrase “we have a camel” is 
said to be a verbal one, while its literal translation is verbless: “by us (there’s) a camel”. 
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i. yirsnit alyum ‘they have a camel’ 

Contextualised examples where yri ‘to have’ is used as a verb follow: 

Dou. (135) a. yilla el-malik yris mimmis ismis Qmar E 2 .- 7 .aman 

‘there was a king who has a son named Qmar Ezzemen’ 

b. yri shan d amallal 38 
‘I have a clean plate’ 

Examples of other prepositions follow: 

g ‘in’ 39 

The preposition g follows always a vowel. It becomes labialised [ > g w ] when followed 
by the initial vowel a : 

c. arnan g w anu 

‘the water in the well’ 

s ‘with’ (in an instrumental sense; Cf. 3.7.1, e.g. 145). 

n ‘of’ 


3 ° The Holy Month of Ramadan 

3 9 Prepositions can sometimes be omitted and the meaning can be inferred from the sentence as a 
whole, as in: 

Dou. a . Krimi yZammar (g) tiddart 

‘Krimi lives in Douiret’ 
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In Chninni and Ouirsighen, n becomes m in the proximity of the consonant /b/ as in the 
word mbaba ‘of my father’. In Douiret, n becomes an as in the word andada ‘of my 
father’. 
daffir ‘behind’ 


e. ixfn tiyazid daffir l-xalat 

‘the head of a chicken before women’ 


ni ‘on’ 


f. yiyyit el-amir ni xidmit waz.id. 
‘he spent alot of time on the job’ 


zar ‘between’ 

yid ‘at’ 

h. sanayr el-zama £ yid lawwil 
‘we are going to the mosque at midday’ 


/ ‘to’ 

This preposition is a simplification of the Classical Arabic form ?ila ‘to’ or the Tunisian 
Arabic/// ‘to’: 

i. yassagged l-tfunast 
‘he went to the cow’ 

j. yawid l-twassart 

‘he returned to the old lady’ 
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k. yinnad Jha l-waryaz illi yuyis el-gdas el-flus 
‘ Jha turned to the man who asked for the 
money’ 

Other prepositions include: 

Dou. (136) a. ninniz 

b. swadu 

c. iss 

d. lagda 

e. izdat 

f. sug 

g. yhada 

h. yib$id 

i. syaha 

j. syin 

k. sanniz 

l. sadisas 

3.7.1 The semantics of prepositions 40 

Prepositions express the meaning of place, position and direction. In some cases, 
the meaning of prepositions can be dependent on syntactic contexts as shown in the 
following examples: 

Accompaniment: d [id] ‘with’ 


‘on’ 

‘under’ 

‘from’ 

‘towards’ 

‘in front of’ 

‘from’ 

‘close to’ 

‘away from’ < TA. b?id ‘far’ 

‘from here’ 

‘from there’ 

‘from under’ 

‘from the side’ 


40 


This section needs further investigation. 
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Dou. (137) a. axsa adirar idas 

b. will ixs aygiz. idi ? ’ 


‘I like to play with him’ 
‘who will plough with 
me?’ 


c. yilla aryaz yiddar nitta d ‘There was once a man who 
el--tiltis d yillis. was living with his wife and 

daughter’. 


Instrumental: s ‘with’ 


Dou. (138) 


a. nakda s txanzart 

b. id niss s etxalsa s el-hiss 
el-flus\ 

c. titmir lean s el-uzzal 


‘I cut with the knife’ 

‘and I’ll pay you with the 
sounds of money’ 

‘it opens only with the metal’ 


3.8 Conjunctions 


One distinguishes two types of conjunctions: Co-ordinating conjunctions and 
subordinating conjunctions. With Co-ordinating conjunctions, there are native and 


loanwords in Douiret, as in: 


native 


Dou. (139) a. d 

‘and’ 

b. nad 

‘or’ 

c. mak 

‘but’ 


loanwords 


Dou. (140) 
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a. la....wala ‘neither ....nor’ as in la amikli wala yarda ‘ neither food nor a 
mouse’ 

b. ul....la is also used in Douiret to mean ‘neither...nor’ which is a hybrid form: ul 

‘neither’ < Dou. and la ‘not’ < TA. 

Most subordinating conjunctions are loanwords in Douiret, as in: 

Native 


Dou. (141) 

a. waqila 

b. ala 

c. imat 

‘as if 

‘in order’ 

‘because’ 

Loans 



Dou. (142) 

a. bixlaf 

‘except’ 


b. bas 

‘in order to’ 


c. ukan 

‘if 


d. mumkin 

‘may be’ 


e. kifkif 

‘same’ 


f. el-hasilu 

‘anyway’ 


g. kan 

‘except’ 


h. barra barra 

‘any way’ 


3.8.1 Particle d as a conjunction 

As discussed in § 3.4.4, d is used as a conjunction and as a copula, as in: 

Dou. (143) a. azattaf d umallal ‘black and white’ < Free state amallal 

Furthermore, the particle d is replaced by t- in contact with the initial feminine marker 
prefix t- , as shown in the following example: 
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Dou. (144) a. tafruxt t-iz.£am <tafruxt d -tizSam 
girl she-beautiful girl she -beautiful 
‘the girl is beautiful’ ‘the girl is beautiful’ 

The particle can be used as an intensifier in the following idiomatic expressions: 

Dou. (145) a. yillis n d asunnat (lit. ‘the girl of yesterday’) ‘very old’ 

b . d is bikri ‘definitely not early’ 

c. d is nitta ‘definitely not him’ 


3.9 Article 

Berberists agree that the majority of Berber words that use the definite article el- are 
borrowings from Arabic. Cf. Laoust (1928:6), Ennaji (1985: 13) and Sadiqi (1997:142). 
The definite article el -, l -, il- is hence a fossilised loanword in Douiret. 

Similarly to Tunisian Arabic, the definite article el- assimilates its / to the consonants 
known as semsiyya ‘sun-letters’ d, z, n, r, s, t, 0, s, z at the beginning of a word, as in: 

Dou. (146) a. ed-dar ‘the house’ 

b. er-riyyat ‘the lung’ 

c. en-nas ‘the people’ 

The only exception to the above rule, is the consonant IxJ which assimilates in Chninni, 
e.g., [ex-xartis] ‘defecation’.When the noun begins with the consonant groups hn, ql, el 
becomes le : hna ‘happiness’, le-qlam ‘the pen’. Before nouns beginning with a vowel, 
e , i, u, el- is elided to /-: l-ustad ‘the teacher’, l-iman ‘the faith’, l-essuq ‘to the market’ 
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3.10 Existential 

The existential is expressed in Douiret by the use of yilla ‘there (masc.sg.)’ and 
tilla ‘there (fem.sg.) followed by a noun phrase, as shown in the following examples: 
Dou. (145) 


a. 

yilla 

Jha 

y-itiddqr 

n trnurt 

isit 



there 

Jha 

he-living 

in country 

one 



‘once, 

there 

was Jha who was living in a country’ 



tilla 


tiyaz.id 

t-ufi 

tahabbit 

n irdan 


there 


chicken 

she-found 

a grain 

of wheat 


‘once, there was a chicken which found a grain of wheat’ 


3.11 Summary 

In this chapter, both open and closed-word classes are discussed. With personal 
pronouns, Douiret shows only minor differences when compared with other Berber 
languages. With possessive pronoun suffixes, Douiret exhibits some minor differences 
among suffixes of body parts, kinship nouns and common nouns. In addition, Douiret 
distinguishes morphologically between alienable and inalienable nouns. 

In forming the plural, the phenomenon of suppletion is observed in Douiret. Feminine 
nouns generally have the initial t-. There are also vowel changes in some plural feminine 
nouns. 

The analysis of verb structure shows that verbs with triconsonantal roots are more 
numerous than those of monoconsonantal and quadriconsonantal roots. Tense in Douiret 
is also explored in this chapter. The notion of the aorist was discussed in this study 
because its definition is not well stated in Berber literature. 
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4. Syntactic outline: Clause and phrase structure 


4.1 Introduction 

As mentioned earlier in § 3.1, the treatment of syntax should not be scrutinised 
in isolation from morphology. It is for that reason that the previous chapter is entitled 
‘morpho-syntax’ instead of ‘morphology’. However, while keeping the principles of 
morphology at hand, this chapter places emphasis on the relationship among the 
constituents forming, in hierarchical order, a clause, sentence, phrase and a word. This 
chapter attempts to draw an outline of the syntax of Douiret, rather than an exhaustive 
study. 

Prior to discussing the syntactic structure of Douiret, it is important to clarify 
some of the fundamental topics in Berber, word order and the notion of subject in 
Berber. 1 

Word order 

Though the Douiret dialect favours the verb initial word order, other word 
orders such as subject initial and object initial are also acceptable. For instance: 

Dou. (1) a. y-ahbid el-bab 

he-knocks the door 
‘he knocks the door’ 

c. arya7. y-ayi tayarzizt 
man he-kills rabbit 
‘the man kills the rabbit’ 

d. $allusi-s yi-nz.inz.i-t g es-suq 

sheep-his he-sold-it in market 

‘he sold the sheep in the market’ 


verb initial 


subject initial 


object initial 


1 


This approach is based on a study by Sadiqi (1986: 7). 
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It remains that the verb initial construction is the typical word order in Douiret. 
With intransitive verbs, this construction is naturally reduced to verb-subject. 

As for Subject initial and object initial word orders, these can only be described 
as variations of verb initial constructions. In other words, the subject and object are 
shifted to sentence initial position for added emphasis. In object-verb constructions 
such as in the passive, the verb can only be a transitive verb. Word orders are discussed 
in 4.2.2.2 onwards. 2 


The notion of subject in Berber 


The subject in Tunisian Berber is expressed as: (a) a clitic, (b) free subject 
pronoun or as (c) a lexical NP, for instance: 

Dou. (2) a. t-issirit (tamattut) ibarfitni-s dajfar wafsus 

she-washed (the woman) clothes-her behind the tent 
‘The woman washed her clothes behind the tent’ 

b. nitta y-duzzi-k 

he he-pushed-you 
‘he pushes you’ 

c. Munzi y-usid 
Monji he-came 
‘Monji came’ 


In the three examples above, only the pronoun clitic is obligatory; both the 
independent subject pronoun and the lexical NP remain optional. 

As for the representation of the subject in tree diagrams, one adopts Sadiqi’s 
(1986:13) argument that since “clitics are essentially an integral part of the verb group, 


2 


The phenomenon of transitivity is well explored by Guerssel (1986). 
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then it is legitimate to represent them as such”. Hence, clitics appear under the V node 
in the diagrams in this chapter. 

Sadiqi (1986:13) added that it is a difficult task to discern between 
‘subject’ and ‘subjectless’ in Berber since Berber has the capability of allowing a 
sentence to exist simply as V as in: 

Dou. (3) a. omm-aya -s 

call-I- him/her 
‘I called him/her’ 

Therefore, discerning between ‘subject’ and ‘subjectless’ is futile in Berber; which 
differs from other languages such English and French where subjectless sentences are 
grammatically incomplete (cf. Sadiqi 1986:13). 

4.2 The simple sentence 

There are two types of simples sentences: Verbal and copula sentences. The 
basic constituents of the simple sentence follows: 

Dou. (4) a. S v -» VP NP 

b. Scop —* CopP NP 

A discussion of these sentence structures follow: 

4.2.1 Copula sentences 

Among the simplest types of sentences in Douiret are those u 
The copula is defined as “...un element “qui relie’’ le sujet au / 
forme une partie integrante de ce dernier ” (Sadiqi 1997:150) 
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Dou. itAli d tbib ‘Ali is a doctor’, the predicate is the copula phrase (CopP) d tbib. Its 
structure is as follows: 


Dou. (5) CopP —» 

For instance: 

Dou. (6) a. SAU d 



tbib 


S[NP CopPtCop NP]] 
'Ali is a doctor' 
b. SrAli d atsiw 


S[NPCopP[Cop AdjP]] 

‘Ali is black’ 

Using tree diagrams, example (6) can be represented as follows: 


Dou. (7) a. 



$Ali 

Ali is black 

‘Ali is black’ 




‘Ali is a doctor’ 
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In some constructions, the copula d is omitted with verbless predicates such as adverbs, 
nouns and pronouns where the clause contains free personal pronouns, demonstratives 
and interrogatives. The following rule generates such examples: 

Dou. (8) 


S -» 




NP 


AdvP 


Examples with AdvP complement: 


Dou. (9) a. SAU Izaz 

S[NP AdvP] 
Ali outside 
‘Ali is outside’ 


Thus, the generic rule for the copula and non-copula sentences may be outlined as 
follows: 


Dou. (10) S CO p 


—)■ 


NP 


(d) 




4.2.2 Verbal sentences 
4.2.2.1 Introduction 
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As a member of the open class, the verb in Berber has the following properties. 
First, verbs carry inflections for aspect in the form of prefixes and suffixes in both the 
aorist and the preterite. The full paradigm of the verb inflections is discussed in § 
3.3.2.1 

Second, the verb acts as head of an VP construction. Third, verbs agree in number and 
gender with the subject in a verb phrase. The term agreement or ‘concord’ can be 
defined by Quirk (1985:755) as “the relationship between two grammatical units such 
that one of them displays a particular feature (e.g. plurality) that accords with a 
displayed (or semantically implicit) feature in the other”. The general rule about 
subject-verb agreement in Berber is that singular and plural subjects require singular 
and plural verbs, respectively. For instance: 

Masculine singular: 

Dou. (11) a. yi-ttara afrux nahz. 

he-plays boy outside 
‘this boy plays outside’ 
b. i-rah ayarda g abrid 

he-ran mouse to road 
‘the mouse ran away’ 

Masculine plural: 

Dou. (12) a. aryaz d yumi-s i-wat-nat 

man and brother-his arrived-they 
‘the man and his brother arrived’ 

b* yazz-an tiftiri 

ate-they cakes 
‘they ate the cakes’ 
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Feminine singular: 

Dou. (13) a. t-uggid f yilli-s 

she-worries about daughter-her 
‘she worries about her daughter’ 
b. t-ali talifsa 

it climbs (up) snake 
‘the snake climbs up’ 


Feminine plural: 

Dou. (14) a. t-naba yitnaw-is s atyadd-an 

she-calls children-her will eat-they 
‘she calls her children to eat’ 

b. tamattot d yall-is t-naddaf-it g el-hus 

mother and daughter-her they-clean inside the tent 
‘the woman and her daughter cleaned inside the tent’ 

Fourth, verbs can be classified as either transitive or intransitive. In the former, 
transitive verbs require an obligatory constituent such as the object, e.g., Dou .yahbad 
‘hit’. Intransitive verbs do not require additional constituents and are in the form of 
verb-subject-verb, e.g. Dou. iru ‘cry’, ykammal ‘finish’. 

Examples of verb-initial constructions include: 

Dou. (15) a. y-ahbid el-bab 
he-knocks the door 


‘he knocks the door’ 
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b. t-hafda-t es-san?at 
she-learned-she the trade 
‘he learned the trade 

4.2.2.2 The structure of verb-initial sentences 3 

The verb-initial word order is the most common in Douiret. Pragmatically, these 
constructions occur mainly in the middle of a conversation whereby the subject in the 
sentence is presumably known. The rules which govern verb-initiated sentences in 
Douiret may be outlined as follows: 

Dou. (16) a. S -» VP NP 

b. VP -4 V NP NP 
V (NP) 

Rule (16) dictates that with VP construction, a verb may be followed by one, two NPs 
or occurs simply as a V. The construction which requires two NPs is generally referred 
to as ‘ditransitive’ as shown in the following example: 

Dou. (17) a. usi-y-is inuwwar 
give-I-her flowers 

3 Sentences which use the auxilary verb axs ‘want’ are types of constructions based on the 

following rule: 

S -> (NP) axs (VP) (PP) 

The above suggests that the verb axs may be preceded by an optional NP and may also be followed by an 
optional VP and PP. 

Dou. (29) a. nitta y-axs atarbaz. l-il-xariz. 

he he-wants to export to overseas 

‘He wants to export overseas’ 
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‘I gave her flowers’ 

Additional examples of verb-initial constructions include: 

Dou. (18) a. t-£azzim l-ktab 

she-read a book 

‘the girl read a book’ 

b. yi-yris a^allus 

he-killed sheep 

‘the man killed a sheep’ 

c. yi-ttira afrux s il-bisklat 

he-played boy with the bicycle 

‘the boy played with the bicycle’ 

‘the boy played with the bicycle’ 
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d. yi-ttara afrux nahz, 
he-played boy outside 
‘the boy played outside’ 

e. yi-karraz zimi 

he-ploughs field 

‘he ploughs the field’ 

f. yi-nnad Jha l-waryaz illi yu- yis el-gdas el-flus 
he-turned Jha towards the man who he-wanted alot of money 
‘Jha turned (his face) towards the man who wanted a lot of money’ 

g. yi-kbar yuma-s 

he-grew up child-her 
‘her child grew up’ 

4 . 2.23 The structure of subject-initial structure 

As mentioned in § 4.1, the Subject-initial word order is a variation of verb- 
initial by way of fronting the subject to sentence initial position for the sake of 
emphasis, as in: 

Dou. (19) a. afrux y-ara s il-bisklat Subject-initial 

the boy he-played with the bicycle 
‘the boy played wit the bicycle’ 

The subject in Douiret is expressed as: (a) a ‘full’ lexical noun phrase, (b) free 
personal pronoun or as , (c) a Pronoun clitic. Subjects of type (a) can be ± common. 
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Examples of constructions with the subject is as follows: 

Dou. (20) a. nitta y-duzz-ik 

he he-pushed-you 
‘he pushed you’ 
b. Munzi y-usid 

MunZi he-came 
‘Munji came’ 


Personal pronouns can be used emphatically, as shown in the following cleft sentences: 


Dou. (21) a. 


b. 


c. 


£Ali 

nitta 

illi 

y-ayi tixsin 

Ali 

he 

who 

he-kill goats 

‘Ali is the one who killed the goats’ 

nittat 

illi 


t-ukir ayrum 

she 

who 


she-stole bread 

‘She is the one who stole the bread’ 

nitta 

illi y- 

-ukir 

kahrbit 

he 

who 

he-stole car 


‘he is the one who stole the car’ 


4.2.2.4 The structure of object-initial structure 


As mentioned in § 4.1, the object-initiated structure is a variation of the basic 
VSO construction where the object is fronted to sentence initial position. The OVS 
structure is marked on two levels: morphologically and semantically. Morphologically, 
the verb carries the indirect object enclitic -t. Semantically, OVS structure emphasises 
the role of the object in the sentence. Pragmatically, this word order is not used to 
initiate conversations. 
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For instance: 





Dou. (22) a. 

il-bisklat 

yi-ttira 

afrux 

issyis 


the bicycle 

he-played 

boy with it 


‘the boy played with the bicycle’ 


b. 

le-ktab 

t£azz.am 

dyiss 



the book 

she-read 

with it 



‘the girl read a book’ 



c. 

ibartitin 

tsart 


disin tamattot 


clothes 

washed 

with them woman 


‘the woman washed her clothes’ 


d. 

fallusis 

yi-nzinz.i-t 

g 

es-suq 


sheep-his 

he-sold it 

in 

market 


‘he sold the sheep in the market’ 


e. 

afrux yittihbid el-karhbit 




‘the boy was 

hit by the car’ 




4.2.2.5 The Verb-Object-Subject structure 

The verb-subject-object word order seems to occur least in Douiret. It is only 
acceptable when there is a slight pause after the verb-object constituents. 4 

Dou. (23) a. usa-s innuwwar aryaz 

he-gave-her flowers man 
‘the man gave him flowers’ 


4 The VOS construction requires further investigation in Douiret, as more data is needed to 

confirm it. 

In Tamazight, this VOS word order is attested. Cf Sadiqi (1997: 149). 
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4.2.2.6 Topicalisation through verb passivisation 

In the basic verb-initial construction in Berber, a constituent may be moved to 
the front of a sentence and functions as a sentential topic, hence tha appellation of 
topicalisation. Topicalised constituents may include subject NPs, object NPs and PPs. 
The process of topicalising these constituents involve a necessary change in the verb 
mood from active to passive. For instance, in example (24b) the topicalised constituent 
is the object NP a£sus ‘tent’ and the verb undergoes passivisation from yihraq > 
yityahraq. In example (24c), the topicalised constituent is the NP afrux amaskun yiz£am 
‘the beautiful baby’. In example (24d), the topicalised constituent is the PP l-waryaz. ‘to 
the man’. 

Topicalised object 

Dou. (24) a. Sami y-ihraq afsus yihraq > yityahraq 

Sami he-burned tent 
‘Sami burned the tent’ 

b. a£sus y-ityahraq Samir 
tent he-burned Samir 

‘it was the tent that Samir burned’ 

Topicalised Subject 

c. afrux amaskun yiz.Zam yitdiq waz.id yidiq > yitdiq 

boy small handsome angry alot 

‘the young boy is very angry’ 


Topicalised PP 
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d. l-waryaz. y-isuwri Samir iz-zwab 

to-man he-wrote Samir the letter 

‘it was to the man that Sami wrote a letter’ 

4.3 Noun phrase 

4.3.1 The constituent structure of NPs 


Having discussed the constituent structure of a simple sentence, the analysis 
moves down the hierarchy to the constituents of NPs. The morphological characteristics 
of the noun in Douiret are discussed in § 3.2. 

The structure of the NP may be summarised in the following rule: 




Examples of NPs include: 

Dou. (27) a. kulyum 

‘every day’ 

b. el-barkukis 
‘the couscous’ 

c. tafruxt tamallalt 
girl white 

‘a white girl’ 
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An analysis of the foregoing examples follows: 

The examples (27 a-c) above can be summarised here in the following rule: 

Dou. (28) NP —» (det) N (NP) (AdjP) where the bracketed words are optional 
constituents. Using the tree diagram, the examples (27a-b) and (27c) can be represented 
in (29a) and (29b) respectively: 


Doui. (29) a. 


b. 



N 



Additional examples of NPs follow: 

Dou. (30) a. sin aryazin 
‘two man’ 

b. sin d tlata aryazin 5 
two and three men 
‘five men’ 

c. a £sus-ik 
tent-your 
‘your tent’ 

Example (30) can be schematised as follows: 


5 The footnote (8), Chapter 3, explains why this hybrid form is used instead of the more simpler 

form xamsa ‘five’ <Ar. 
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Dou. (31) 


a. 



^^NPs^ 

Det 

1 

N 

1 

1 

sin 

1 

aryazin 

‘two 

men’ 



sin d tlata aryazin 

‘two and three men’ 


c. 


N 


NP 


Proclitic 


a &us -ik 

tent your 

With noun phrases, proper names and pronouns have slightly stricter rules than 
common nouns in terms of pre-head and post-head dependents. The rules governing the 
NP construction can be schematised as follows: 


Dou. (32) NP 






Rule 32a states that common nouns can be followed by an NP or an AdjP. In (32b), an 
AdjP, an AdvP or an NP may follow it. For instance: 
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Dou. (33) a. Samir bahi wazid 
S amir good very 
‘Samir is very good’ 

b. yi-sya azdid bahi. 
he-bought bird nice 
‘he bought a nice bird’ 

c. afrux bahi wazid 
child good very 
‘the boy is very good’ 

d. nitta a yarda biha. 
it mouse itself 

‘it is the real mouse’ 

4.3.2 Possessive expression 

Possession in Douiret is expressed through the suffixation of pronoun clitics to 
nouns and through using prepositional phrases. These two strategies are represented by 
the following rules: 

J N Proc 

Dou. (34) NP < 

N (PP) 

V 

For instance: 

Dou. (35) a. £ayilti-s 
family-his 
‘his family’ 

b. el-ktab n mufallim 

‘the book of teacher’ 



‘The teacher’s book’ 
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c. el-habbit n irdan 

‘a grain of wheat’ 

The tree diagrams of example(35a-b) follow: 


Dou. (36) a. 



Clitic 


■tayilti -s 

family his 

‘his family’ 


b. 



el-ktab n 

‘the teacher’s book’ 


N 

mu-tallim 


4.4 Adjective phrase 

As members of the open class, adjectives in Douiret have the following 
properties: (a) they denote various meanings such as colour, shape, etc; (b) Adjectives 
function as head of adjective phrase (AdjP); (c) they inflect for gender and number and 
agree with the subject or the noun phrase and (d) they occur both attributively and 
predicatively, for instance: 

Dou. (37) a. y-uyis el-gdas el-flus 

he-wants alot of money 
‘he wants a lot of money’ 
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b. yan-na a£allus d amallal 
have-we lamb is white 
‘we have a white lamb’ 

c. qubbit-na tazizawt 
dome-our blue 
‘our dome is blue’ 

The adjective phrase is formed by the following simple rule: 

Dou. (38) AdjP -> Adj (Adv) 

However, the rules prescribing the environments in which AdjP occurs may be outlined 
as follows: 


Dou. (39) a. 

S 

—> 

NP 

(AdjP) 

AdjP 

(AdvP) 

b. 

S 


NP 

Cop 

AdjP 

(AdvP) 


The optional AdjP in rule (39a) is an interesting case because of the two ensuing 
adjective phrases. The first AdjP is may be an immediate constituent of the subject at 
least semantically because the construction afrux cunaskun denotes one single meaning 
‘baby’. 

For instance: 

Dou. (40) a. afrux amaskun yiz£am y-ittru 

boy small beautiful he-cried 

‘the beautiful baby cried’ 


One may suggest the following structure: 
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Dou. (41) 


NP 

AdjP 

VP 

/ \ 

1 

N Adj 

1 1 
qfrux amaskun 

Adj. 

I 

V 

1 

1 

yiz-tam 

y-ittru 

‘The beautiful baby cried’ 



Adjectives can be modified by adverbs which express a meaning of degree such 
as by the recurrent adverb wazid ‘very’. As outlined in rules (39), the modifying adverb 
occurs after the adjective phrase as illustrated by the following example: 

Dou. (42) a. ran-i 6 luza wazid 

am-I hungry very 
‘I am very hungry’ 



6 The word rani is a peculiar loanword from Tunisian Arabic. Its semantic role is to add emphasis 

and intention to the whole sentence. Etymologically, it may be a corruption from the Arabic word raia 
‘to see’. The conjugated paradigm for ran in Tunisian Arabic is as follows: 

PI. rahum ‘the are’ 


1 

ran-i 

‘I am’ 

3 masc. 

2 masc. 

ra-k 

‘you are’ 

3 fem. 

fem. 




3 masc. 

ra-hu 

‘he is’ 


fem. 

rd-hi 

‘she is 5 
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As in the case of nouns, adjectives in Douiret occur as either free or annexed. In 
contrast to nouns, adjectives do not change in the annexed state as shown in the 
following examples: 

Dou.(43) a - awray 

b. udam d awra y 

c. amallal 

d. nitta d amallal 

4.5 The prepositional phrase 

Prepositional phrases are formed by the following rule: 

Dou. (44) PP^ Prep NP 

Rule (44) dictates that the preposition must always precede the noun phrase. 

Examples of PPs include: 

Dou. (45) a. t- zitt g azarbit -is 

she- knits in caipet with 

‘she knits her carpet with her left hand’ 

b g taddart 

in house 

‘in the house’ 


fusi- 

-s 

hand 

her 


(free state) ‘yellow’ 

(annexed state) ‘yellow face’ 

(free state) ‘white 

(annexed) ‘he is white’ 


c. / 


-is 


about 


yill 

daughter 


her 
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‘about her daughter’ 

Semantically, PPs can show location or direction. For instance: 

Direction 

Dou. (46) a. nitta yi-hdiff atsa fiyatus 

he he-threw food on cat 
‘he threw the food on the cat’ 

b. alhadd sdajfar iz.arz.art 
he ran behind the deer 
‘he ran behind the deer’ 

c. ti-hbid affudm-is 
she-hit face-his 

‘she hit him on the face’ 

Location 

Dou. (47) a. niMi s tmurt 

‘I am from here’ 
b. tuyal g zunnas 

‘hanged in its sky’ 

4.6 Adverbial phrase 

4.6.1. Constituent structure of AdvP 

Adverbs usually plays the role of a modifier. 

The rules which govern an AdvP follow: 
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Dou. (48) AdvP -4 



The examples 49 a-c illustrate this rule: 


Dou. (49) a. ki le-hbal 
Tike madness 

b. qbal assarh 
‘before departure’ 

c. ba$d iggid 
‘after the night falls’ 


Other adverbs include waz.id ‘very’, kul ‘every’ which can modify adjectives as shown 
in the following rule: 


Dou. (50) AdjP —> Adj Adv 


Examples illustrating this rule follow: 

Dou. (51) a. Belqasem yadz.i yadi-s atdig waz.id 

Belqasem made mother-his angry very 

‘Belqasem made his mother very angry’ 

b. nisdi sab ( +a waz.id 

I am full very 

‘I am very full’ 

c. rani luza wazid 

I am hungry very 


‘I am very hungry’ 
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So far, emphasis is placed on the constituents of a noun phrase, attention is drawn 
presently to other types of simple sentences. 

4.7 Types of simple sentences 
4.7.1 Interrogative sentences 


There are two types of interrogative sentences, (1) polar sentences, which are 
declarative sentences requiring a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer and (2) sentences which use 
interrogative pronouns with the purpose of finding out particular information about any 
constituent in the sentence (Sadiqi 1997:153). 

In the first type, polar sentences, there is a rise of intonation as shown in example 
52(a-b) below: 


Dou. (52) a. 


b. 


J 

$Ali yi-sqad l-Fransa ? 

Ali he is going to France 

'is Ali going to France?’ 

J 

nitta d el-mu^allim ? 
he is the teacher 
‘is he a teacher?’ 


In the second type of interrogative sentences, an interrogative pronoun precedes the 
sentences as shown below: 

Dou. (53) a. dwili sakkar l-bab ? 

who closed the door 


‘who closed the door?’ 
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b. l-wili yi-mma 

‘Ali 

l-axbar? 

to whom he told 

Ali 

the story 

‘to whom Ali told the news’ 



c. s mata y-naddaf 

1 Ali 

taSsust ? 

with what he cleans 

Ali 

tent 

‘with what did 1 Ali clean the 

tent’ 



d. mani yi-sqad ? 

where he-went 

‘where did he go?’ 

e. lammi yi-sqad? 

when he-went 

‘when did he go?’ 

f. ma k y-utif ? 
how he-came 
‘how did he come?’ 

Interrogative pronouns can be placed in post subject or final position in an interrogative 
sentence, although these are marked word orders. 

Dou. (54) a. ?Ali mata yi-Yz.? 

Ali what he-eats? 

‘what does Ali eat?’ 
b. ?A/i yi- yz mata ? 

Ali he-eats what 


‘what does Ali eat?’ 
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4.7.2 Negative sentences 

Sentential negation in Douiret is an interesting phenomenon. 7 This is because of 
the hybrid nature of the discontinuous negation marker wil-... -S (corresponding to the 
French ne pas ) where the morpheme wil is native and the ‘suffix ’-s is a Maghrebine 
element used in Tunisian Arabic, Algerian Arabic and Moroccan. 8 Bahloul (1996:75) 
argued by stating that -s is part of “an inherently discontinuous morpheme’ in Tunisian 
Arabic based on the following phonological evidence: 

First, it is not a lexical entity since it does not conform to the syllabic laws of Tunisian 
Arabic. 

Second, it is not a clitic, as clitics in Tunisian Arabic are governed by the following 
syllabic templates: (CV, V, CVC and VC). 

Third, -s is not even a suffix due to the strict environments in which it occurs. 

This third argument has some implications for the sentential structure in Douiret. 
Similarly to Tunisian Arabic, the negation marker wil-....-s in Douiret follows the rule: 

Dou. (55) a. wil + V + N + -$ (Adv) 

Dou. (56) a. yi-yyur $Ali l-tunis 

he-went Ali to Tunisia 

‘Ali went to Tunisia’ 
b. will yi-yyur-s £Ali l-tunis 
not he-goes-not Ali to Tunisia 
‘Ali does not go to Tunisia’ 


7 Motylinski (1897: 391) observed in the Jerban dialects the negation markers wa..J, ou..J, ul..., 
ur..„ ouar... 

8 In Kabyle and Tamazight, the negation markers are not influenced by Arabic, that is Kabyle 
(ur...ara) and more simply ur in Tamazight. 
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wil 

i-yasax-s 

yi-qwa 

not 

he-like-not 

he-fat 

‘he does not like to be fat’ 


d-is 

daha 


is- not 

here 


‘not here’ 



Using a tree diagram, example 56b can be represented as follows: 


Dou. (57) 



Example 56(d) shows that the particle d contains part of the discontinuous morpheme -S 
without wil. This phrase may be represented as follows: 



‘isn’t there 
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In 56d, both the particle and the negative marker -s enter into construction with the 
adverbial phrase daha ‘there’ where the adverb assumes the role of the head of the 
adverbial phrase. 

4.7.3 Imperative sentences 


Imperative constructions are characterised by the absence of the subject and 
absence of pronoun clitic, as in: 


Dou. (59) 


a. 

asid fisa£ 

fisa£ ! 

(2nd.sg.) 


‘come quickly 

quickly!’ 


b. 

a£zim 

iz-zwab ! 

(2nd.sg.) 


‘read 

the letter!’ 


c. 

a£zmi 

iz-zwab ! 

(2nd.pl.) 


‘read the letter!’ 



To sum up, the rules which govern a simple sentence with its constituents may be 
outlined as follows: 


Dou. (60) 


a - Scop 


NP 


'np ") 


(Cop) < AdjP 




I AdvP J 
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b. S —» VP NP 

r 

V NP NP 


c. VP -M 


d. NP 




(NP) 


fp 




Pro 

\ ProN 

(Det) N (Prod) (AdjP) 


N (PP) 


J 


V 


C numeral 


'N 


e. Det —> < numeral + numeral \ 

dem J 


4.8 The Complex sentence 
4.8.1 Introduction 


Mathews (1981: 170) defines a complex sentence as a sentence or a clause 
which “includes at least one smaller clause”. Therefore the term ‘complex’ suggests an 
embedded clause within the main clause. For instance: 


Dou. (61) a. a [zri-Y aryaz y-ukir le-flus}^}^ 

saw-I man who he-stole the money 
‘I saw the man who stole the money’ 

The example (61a) suggests the main clause a (i.e zri-y aryaz illi y-ukir le-flus) and 
the subordinate clause b (i.e illi y-ukir le-flus). A subordinate clause is defined as a 
type of construction that is syntactically dependent on the main clause or superordinate. 
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There are three main types of complex clauses in Berber: Relative clauses, co-ordinate 
clauses and cleft clauses. 

4.8.2 Relative clause 
4.8.2.1 Introduction 


The relative clause is a type of embedded construction within the complex 
sentence, where both main and embedded clause contain at least one verb each. Typical 
relative clauses in Douiret are the bracketed constructions in examples (62a-d). 


Dou. (62) a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


zri-Y aryaz [illi yi-xsa-k] 
saw-I man who he-likes-you 
‘I saw the man who likes you’ 

yi-nnad Jha l-waryaz [illi yu- yis el-gdas el-flus ] 

he-turned Jha towards the man who he-wanted alot of money 

‘Jha turned towards the man who wanted a lot of money’ 

afrux illi i-kassar tadabbust yi-ffay 

boy who he-broke bottle he-went oput 

‘the boy who broke the bottle went out’ 

yi-yyur aryaz illi yi-dwa fillas 

he-gone man who he-spoke about-him 

‘he is gone the man whom he spoke about’ 


An elementary definition of relative clause is given by Tallerman (1998 : 82) as “a type 
of embedded clause which modifies (= says something about) a HEAD NOUN”. This 
definition is in a sense elaborated by Comrie (1988:143), stating that: 
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A relative clause then consists necessarily of a head and a restricting clause. The head 
in itself has a certain potential range of referents, but the restricting clause restricts this 
set by giving a proposition that must be true of the actual referents of the over-all 
construction. 

In this statement, Comrie (1988:144) argued that the non- inclusion of the non- 
restrictive clause type in the definition is intentional because the definition includes 
both finite and non-finite clauses. He added that any claim that a particular language 
has relative clauses must adhere to the definition given above. However, Comrie 
conceded that in some languages such Walbiri (Aboriginal language), its subordinate 
clause does not formally adhere to the familiar relative clauses in languages such as 
English. In Walbiri, for instance, this subordinate clause was simply an adjoined 
relative clause. 

Harking back to Comrie’s definition of a relative clause, attention is given now 
to the identification of the head and its different types. 

Consider the following example: 

Dou. (63) a. zri-y aryaz. [illi y-ukir le-flus] 

saw-I man who he-stole the money 
‘I saw the man who stole the money’ 

In example (63), the head NP is aryaz ‘man’ and its modifying relative clause is 
illi y-ukir le-flus. The prototypical relative clause in Douiret usually follows the head 
noun and is introduced by the relative pronoun illi ‘who, which, that’. 

Using a tree-diagram, this sentence can be represented as follows: 
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Dou. (64) 



The prototypical rule of relative clause in Douiret for the VSO and SYO construction 
may be represented in (65a) which undergoes transformation and generates rule (65b), 
as in: 

Dou. (65) 


a. S 

b. S 


VP NP NP Si 

jrel 

VP NPt NP/ (S1[NP VP ]silNP VP 


S -> NP SltNP VP] (CopP) (VP) 


Rule (65a) states that a complex sentence is made up of a VP, a NP with its embedded 
relative clause S\. This rule is transformed into rule (65b), revised in rule (65c), with 
the optional addition of the CopP and a VP. Rule (65) my be illustrated by the 
following tree diagrams of sentences above: 
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Dou. (66) 



‘he is gone the man whom he spoke about’ 



‘the man who sat on the chair died’ 
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‘the boy who bought the toy is there’ 

Having outlined the basic structure of a relative clause, immediate attention is 
drawn to the constituent of the relative clause mainly the head NP. According to 
Comrie (1988:147), there are, cross-linguistically, four types of heads : Non-reduction 
of a NP, pronoun-retention, relative pronoun and gap. The Douiret system has 
characteristics of the pronoun retention and relative pronoun types. 

In the pronoun-retention type, the head NP has conserved its pronominal form in 
the embedded sentence. 9 When the pronoun occurs in an object position as a copy 
pronoun, then it may take the form of a clitic. For instance in example (69), the NP 
tamashit ‘hoe’ is retained through the pronoun clitic -t. 10 

In the relative-pronoun type, the NP is replaced by a pronoun which functions as 
the head in the embedded clause. According to Comrie (1988:149), this type is common 
to European languages and an important characteristic of a pronoun that is “case 
marked”. Based on the available data, the pronoun illi assumes the role of the relative 
pronoun, as shown in the following example: 

9 To clarify this type, Comrie (1988: 147) asserts that this type is peripheral in English and exists 
mainly in colloquial expressions such as the use of “this is the road that I know where it leads” instead of 
“I know where the roads lead”. 

10 For further discussion on other types of relativization, such as on Subject, direct object and 
indirect object, Cf. § 4.8.2.3. 
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Dou. (67) a. tamashit illi t-usid-i-t tarraz 

hoe which you gave-me it broke 
‘the hoe which you gave me broke’ 

In scrutinising these types of heads, the relative pronoun occurring immediately after 
the subject which may best describe the prototypical head in Berber. 

So far, the emphasis is placed on the constituents of a relative clause without 
referring to its types. The latter is the immediate concern. 

4.8.2.2 Types of relative clauses 

In Douiret, there are three types of relative clauses: Non-restrictive relative clause, 
restrictive-relative clause and free relative clause. 

Non-restrictive relative clauses 

Non-restrictive relative clauses (also called appositive relative clauses) are 
attested in Douiret and also in other Berber languages such as in Tamazight, Cf. Ennaji 
(1983) and Sadiqi (1997). 

Non-restrictive clauses or (non-defining) are used to add further information to the 
subject. Semantically, when the subject is defined, a non-restrictive clause is used. Cf. 
Sadiqi (1997:170). In contrast to restrictive clauses, non-restrictive clauses are 
separated from the principal clause by a necessary pause accompanied by a slight fall in 
tone, as in: 

Dou. (68) a. aryaz, illi i-yaxnib iflusi-w, yimmatt 
man who he-stole money-my he-died 
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‘The man, who stole my money, died’ 

b. $Ali, illi y-usi-s sTataouine, yi-syi el-kahrbit 
Ali who he-came-he from Tataouine he-buys the car 
‘Ali, who came from Tataouine, buys the car’ 

Restrictive relative clauses 

These type of clauses restrict the NP or in Comrie’s (1988: 138) words “the 
potential referent” for the purpose of providing adequate information for the NP to be 
identified . 

For instance: 

Dou. (69) a. aryaz illi yatbayt s ultmas tamaqrart y-tzna-k g es-slam 

man who you marry with sister-his old he-sends-you in regards 

‘the man whose older sister you married sends his regards’ 

b. az.la daffar afrux illi y-ukir el-flus 

chase behind boy who he-stole the money 

‘I chased the boy who stole the money’ 

c. tamashit illi t-usid-i-t tarraz 

hoe which you gave-me it- broke 
‘the hoe which you gave me broke’ 

d. £A/z illi y-ayi l-hiwan 
Ali who he-kill the goats 

‘Ali is the one who killed the goats’ 

Dou. (70) a. aryaz illi yatbayt s ultmas tamaqrart y-tz.na-k g es-slam 

man who you marry with sister-his old he-sends-you in regards 

‘the man whose older sister you married sends his regards’ 
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The notion of ‘restriction’ is also supported and emphasised in Douiret by the 
addition of rahu which may have the meaning of ‘indeed, may’ or a corruption of the 
Arabic word ra?ahi ‘she saw him’, as in: 

Dou. (71) a. rahi Fatmailli t-ihraqt asus 

indeed/may Fatma that she-burned tent 
‘it’s Fatma who burned the tent’ 

Free relative clause 

The term ‘free relative clause’ has only recently come into use as a substitute for 
‘nominal relative clause’ or ‘relative clause without an antecedent’ (Sadiqi 1997:171). 11 
In other words, the word ‘free’ implies that the relative clause does not have a subject 
and subsequently it is not dependent semantically on the main clause. For instance, the 
bracketed clauses in (72a) and (72b) are examples of free relative clauses: 

Dou. (72) a. [mak t-itiyanna d-is ] £4 lya bahi 

what she-sings with-it Alya good 
‘what Alya sings is good’ 
b. [mak s t-atyanna] Alya bahi 

no matter will she-sings Alya good 
‘no matter what Alya sings is good’ 

As the examples show, the relative clause is introduced in Douiret with the 
complimentiser mak ‘what’ (Fr. ‘ce que’). 

Example (72a-b) may have the following structure: 


11 


This term is also being discussed by Radford (1988: 480). 
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Dou. (73) a. 


NP* 



AdjP 12 


PP 



‘what Alya sings is good’ 



In example (72a), the sentence t-itiyanna d-is (Si) is embedded within the free 
relative clause which is essentially a NP. 13 


4.8.2.3 Relativization on all positions of NP 


Berber can relativise on (1) subject, (2) direct object, (3) indirect object and (4) 
complement of a preposition, as shown in the following examples: 


12 


13 


This is a non-copula phrase. 

For further discussion, see Sadiqi (1986:93). 
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(1) Subject 

Dou. (74) a. afrux illi i-kassar tadabbust yi-jfa y 

boy who he-broke the bottle went out 
‘the boy who broke the bottle went out’ 


Sentence (74a) can be represented as follows: 



(2) Direct object 


(76a) is compared with (76b): 

Dou. (76) a. aryaz y-ayi tayarzizt tamaqrart 
man he-kill rabbit big 
‘the man killed the big rabbit’ 


b. tayarziz.it illi y-ayi-t aryaz. 

rabbit that he-kill-it man 

‘the rabbit that the man killed is big’ 


tamaqrart 

big 


In relativizing the direct object, the verb acquires the pronoun clitic of the direct object. 
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(3) Indirect object 

Dou. (77) a. afrux illi y-i-sya-s luS-bat d daha 

boy who he-bought-him toy is there 
‘the boy who bought the toy is there’ 

(4) Complement of a preposition 

Dou. (78) a. yi-yyur aryaz illi yi-dwa filla-s 

he-gone man who he-spoke about-him 
‘he is gone the man whom he spoke about’ 

b. el-kursi illi yi-g£a filla-s aryaz 
the chair that he-sit on-it man 
‘the chair on which the man is sitting’ 

c. aryaz illi yi-g$a fil-kursi yi-mmut 
man who he-sit on chair he-died 
‘the man who is sitting on the chair died’ 


The representation of (78c) is as follows: 
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4.8.3 Complement clause 

Complements are characteristically obligatory constituents in a clause and hence 
they differ from adjuncts in that respect. There are three types of complements in 
Berber: NPs, PPs and Complement clauses (CCs). Both NPs and PPs are discussed in § 

4.3 and § 4.5 respectively and attention is paid now to the structure of CCs. 

What follows in this section does not promise to discuss in detail the 
characteristics of complement clauses due to the paucity of available data. Sadiqi 
(1986) and Ennaji (1985) have both explored the rather complex nature of complement 
clauses which deserve further investigation. 

The complement clause is introduced by the complement markers or 
complimentisers illi ‘that, which, who’, mak ‘what’ and bas ‘so that’. These 
complimentisers are not deletable. The bracketed clauses below are examples of CCs 
with the complimentisers illi and bas respectively: 

illi 

Dou. (80) a. ya-skirkis [illi nitta s yi-dwil traza tafruxt] 
he-lied that he will go back girl 
‘he lied that he will go back to the girl’ 

bas b. y-axs stiz.inz [bas y-irbah es-swarid] 

he-wants to sell so that he-gains money 
‘he wants to sell (it) so he can gain some money’ 
c. t-xammam s t-iz.ra£ bas i-ddayib tanafnu& 
she-thinks will she-plant so that she-makes bread 
‘she thinks to plant (it) so that she can make bread’ 
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The examples (80b) and (80c) can be represented in a form of staggered clauses as in: 

(81) a. S 



yirbah es-swarid 



i-ddayib tana&iu? 


4.9 Adverbs 

Adverbs in Douiret can occur in initial and final position in a sentence. The 
general role of an adverb is purely peripheral. For instance: 

Dou. (82) a. 5 azatta s anakda el-£id s adyawid falla 
will weave will cut the Eid will fall on -me 
‘I will weave and will cut, as the Eid is approaching’ 
b. yidinnat Samir yi-yris tafunast 
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last night Samir he-kills cow 
‘last night, Samir killed a cow’ 

In the sentences above, we have two adverbs: ‘as the Eid is approaching’ and ‘last 
night’. Semantically, the latter adjunct is more meaningful than the former because of 
the cultural significance embedded in the latter. For instance, it is deemed to be a bad 
omen in Douiret when not completing the task of weaving by the approaching Eid. The 
semantics of adverbs is the current concern. 

4.9.1 Adverbs and their semantic roles 

There are three types of adverbs: adverbs of space, adverbs of time, and 
adverbs of manner. 

Adverbs of space 

Adverbs of space refer to a type of construction whereby additional spatial 
information is added to the verb, as shown in the following examples: 

Dou. (83) a. nisdin manis masi Ijjytahmt 
‘I’m not going to the shop’ 

b. uha d adsza r sastad tiddart n Zuhayyir 
‘these are the trees in front of Zuheyyir’s house’ 

c. ammudi sdanni woman 
‘like oil on water’ 

Adverbs of space can occur in either the initial or final position of a sentence, e.g., ‘In 
Douz festival, he wins the prize’ Dou. g ebmahrazan Douz yarbah aljayzat and 
yerbah aljayzat g el-mahrazan Douz ‘he wins the prize in Douz festival’. 
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Space adverbs come in the form of a prepositional phrase. This prepositional phrase can 
modify a NP or an AdvP., as in: 

Dou. (84) a. niss wi sqiddaxs l-tahnut asunnat 
‘I didn’t go to the shop yesterday’ 

b. il- yul n il-sahrit 

‘the monster of the desert ’ 

c. tafruxt danni kitfis 

‘the girl on his shoulders ’ 

Adverbs of time 


Structurally, adverbs of time are similar to space adjuncts. The chief difference 
lies in semantics. Time adjuncts are used to add a temporal information to the verb. In 
examples 85(a-c) below, the adjuncts are optional, whereas in 85(d) it is obligatory due 
to the transitive nature of the copula verb, as in: 


Dou. (85) a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 


yasiss Sami et-ta y azyin ummas 

‘Sami drinks tea at midday’ 

rabbantin d xalinsin ala hibran 

‘they were raised by her aunties until they grew up’ 

g ebsubh, ?ammti Fatma itzayb el-ftur 

‘in the morning, aunty Fatma cooked lunch’ 

niss (d) yillis n idunnat 

‘I am the daughter of yesterday’ 
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Adverbs of manner 

There are four types of adverbs of manner: Means, instrument, agent and 
manner adjuncts. The type of construction adjuncts can be either a prepositional phrase, 
a noun phrase or an adverbial phrase, for example: 

Manner adjuncts 

Dou. (86) a. t-afrad a£sus bilgda 

she-cleans tent well 
‘she cleaned the tent well’ 

Manner adjuncts can be used in comparative constructions as in: 

b. tittawins mmu7.la Y 

eyes-her as the billygoat’s (eyes’ 

‘her eyes are as the billy goat’s (eyes)’ 

Instrument 

c. afrux g£a yittara s if had 

boy is playing with the ball 
‘the boy is playing with his bike’ 


Agentive adjunct. 


d. 


aryaz. illan y-ukir el-flus t-ihbid b il-kahrbi t 
man who he-stole the money he was hit by a car 


‘the man who stole the money was hit by a car ’ 
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4.10 Coordination 

With complex sentences, two or more clauses may be joined by means of he 
conjunction d ‘and’. For instance, in the sentence below, the bracketed clauses are 
examples of two clauses adjoined by the particle d . 14 

Dou. (87) 

Sikk d el-badd s etxalsit fi-rihit n el-mirgaz d niss s etxalsa s el-hiss el-flus. 

‘you wanted that I pay you for the smell of the saussages and I will pay you with the sound of the 
money’ 

According to Huddleston (1988: 194), the term coordination “implies that the elements 
are of equal syntactic status”, hence function labels were not assigned to the 
constituents and that the coordinator d ‘and’ is part of the second element. Thus, 
example (87) can be represented as follows: 

Dou. (88) 


Coordination 



sikk d el-badd s etxalsit fi-rihit n el-mirgaz. d niss s etxalsa s el-hiss el-flus. 


Apart form the marker d ‘and’, other markers may include the following, classified on 
the basis of their semantic roles: 

(a) the contrast marker amma ‘but’ < Ar. 

(b) the alternative nad ‘or’, 


14 


Cf. Cole and Tenny (1987) for a thorough analysis of coordination in Berber. 
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(c) the addition of the correlative marker ul...la ‘neither ... nor’ whereby la ‘nor’ is the 
central marker and ul ‘neither’ is the endorsing item. 

(e) the marker min yir ‘without’ (< TA) 

Contrast: The contrast marker amma ‘but’ is not always used with some constructions 
as shown in example (89a) below: 

Dou. (89) a. aryaz yi-karraz tamattut t-zarra £ 
man he-ploughs woman she-saw 
‘the man ploughs the field and the woman sows’ 

b. Samira t-$azzam g il-ktab amma Samir yitfarraz g et-talvz.it 
Samira she-reads in the book while Samir he-watches in the 
television 

‘Samira reads a book while Samir watches the television’ 

c. aryaz. labas £lih amma taqqarmit 

man rich but stingy 

‘the man is rich but stingy’ 

d. birraym illi aryaz yniy nitta yi-qqur ttqarmit 

eventhough who man rich he he-dry not generous 
‘even though the man is rich, he is not generous’ 

Alternative ‘or’ 

e. Samira nad Laila 

Samira or Leila 

‘Samira or Leila’ 

f. nitta s aysay tafunast nad a£allu$ 

he will buy cow or sheep 

‘he will neither buy the cow nor the sheep’ 
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g. Hmid y-axs y-aimur fi Tataouine nada tiddart 

Hmid he-likes he-lives in Tataouine or Douiret 

‘Hmid likes to live in either Tataouine or Douiret’ 

h. afrux yi-xnib tafunast nad a-tallus 

boy he-stole cow nor sheep 

‘the boy stole neither the cow nor the sheep’ 

Correlative coodinator: ul...la ‘neither...nor’ 

j. afrux ul i-kammil l el-xidmtis l el-qraytis 

boy neither he-finished homework-hisnor book-his 

‘the boy neither finished his homework nor his book’ 

min yir ‘without’ 

h. nabayitAli min yir Fatma 
call Ali without Fatma 
‘call Ali, not Fatma’ 

4.11 Cleft sentences 

Cleft sentences in Berber have been studied by several Berberists, to name a few 
Basset (1952), Ennaji and Sadiqi (1986), Sadiqi (1997). The present section is a 
tentative analysis of cleft sentences in Douiret due to the little available data. Ennaji and 
Sadiqi (1986:54) distinguish two properties of cleft sentences: Semantically and 
formally. Semantically, the cleft clauses place the focalised constituent, be it a subject 
or an object, at the beginning of a sentence. In other words, the emphasis is placed on 
the constituent which the speaker wishes to accentuate. Formally, in certain word orders 
the verb is the main carrier of the direct object clitic (Ennaji and Sadiqi 1986:54). The 
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paired example below may show that, in addition to the shift of the constituent to the 
beginning of the clause, the verb takes the intensive form 15 , for instance: 

Dou. (90) a. Sami y-uri ez-zwab l-waryaz yuri > yissuwri 

Sami he-writes the letter to-the man 
‘Sami wrote a letter to a man’ 

b. uha aryaz. y-issuwri Samir iz-zwab 
this man he-wrote Samir the letter 
‘it is to the man that Samir wrote a letter’ 

c. nittay-ayi tanifsa g is-sahrat 

he he-kills snake in the-desert ya yi > ya yyi 

‘he kills the snake in the desert’ 

d. g is-sahrat nitta illi y-a yyi talafsa 
in the-desert he who he-killed snake 

‘it is in the desert that he killed the snake’ 

Example (90b) can be represented as follows: 



uha (d) aryaz y-issuwri Samir iz-zwab 

‘it is to the man that Sami writes a letter’ 


15 In Tamazight, the clefted subject necessitates the verb to be in the participle form i- . -n 

(Sadiqi 1997: 217). However, Basset (1949: 35) argues that the participle should be treated as an 
impersonal form and not only as a system made up of suffixes. 
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In example (91), one notices that the second section of the cleft sentence does not begin 
with the relative pronoun illi ‘which’. Its deletion in this sentence did not affect the 
grammar of the clause as a whole. However, if illi was used, the function of the second 
section would be ‘dependent relative clause’ instead of ‘independent verbal phrase’. 

4.12 The Existential construction 

The existential construction is a basic structure which is introduced by yilla 
‘there’ (masc.sg.) and its feminine counterpart tilla ‘there is’ (fem.sg.). 16 For instance: 

Dou. (92) a. y-illa aryaz y-iddar nitta d el-Silti-s 

he-there-is man he-lived he with the-family-his 

‘there was a man who lived with his family’ 
b. t-illa tamattut tamaqrart 

she-there-is woman old 
‘there was an old woman’ 

As the term ‘existential’ suggests, the main function of an existential 
construction is to express the idea of ‘existence’, hence its name (Quirk and Greenbaum 
1973:418). The marker yilla and tilla are problematic in terms of determining the 
subject of the clause. Ilia may either function as the subject of the clause or it may 
include the NP which follows it. It seems that the inclusion of the NP is more 
acceptable as the latter functions as the head for the first part of the clause (the Subject). 
The representation of such constmction may be as follows: 


By the term ‘basic’, one refers to a comment made by Huddleston (1988: 183) that existential 
constructions involve ‘raising’ where the existential marker ‘there’ occurs grammatically as an object, as 
shown in the following example ‘I expect there to be some friends of hers on the committee’. For the 
present analysis, only basic existential constructions are the main concern. 
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Dou. (93) ^ S 

S 

CopP NP 

I 

N 

I 

y-illa aryaz 

‘there was a man who lived with his family’ 

4.13 Conclusion 

The current chapter can only be judged as a sketch of sentence and phrase 
structure of Douiret, since thorough investigation of syntax necessitates an undivided 
attention to it. Close analyses of syntax may be reminiscent of some of the Berberists’ 
works such as Chaker (1983), Ennaji (1985), Aikhenvald (1986); (1995), Ennaji and 
Sadiqi (1986), Sadiqi (1997). The latter has completed an extensive study on the 
complex sentence in Berber which undoubtedly suggests that the current study is an 
outline of the syntax in Douiret. 

However, and despite the fact that the current research cannot be considered 
exhaustive, one may draw the following conclusions: 

First, in terms of frequency of occurrence, the VSO is the most common word order 
succeeded by the SVO construction. 
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Second, in Douiret there is subject-verb concord. The importance of the verb in a 
Berber sentence has been confirmed in this study and also by other Berberists such as 
Sadiqi (1997). 

Third and similarly to other Berber languages, sentence constituents include elements 
such as complements and adjuncts some of which may take the form of NPs, AdjPs, 
PPs or AdvPs. 
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5. Lexical analysis and language contact 


5.1 Introduction 

This chapter aims to identify the typical lexical characteristics of the three 
known varieties of Shilha which include Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen. 

This lexical analysis is sub-divided into two main groups which are: (i) lexical analysis 
based on non-native Arabic lexemes; and (ii) lexical analysis based on word borrowings. 

In the first group, all three Shilha varieties are compared with Kabyle and Tamazight in 
order to find the degree of lexical affinity among the Shilha vernaculars. In the second 
group, the analysis aims to find the degree of lexical borrowing in Shilha. 

When using the terms ‘agree’ or ‘lexical affinity’ when comparing Berber 
languages or dialects, it is important to clarify that ‘similar’ words are those exhibiting 
morphological affinities. Phonological and semantic discrepancies are not the main 
measuring tools in the comparison. There are no two words across the Berber language 
that are identical in phonology and morphology as there would still be a room for 
variations, as illustrated by Basset (1952:44); 

Mais nous savons deja que si nous ne neglegeons rien, variations phonetiques, 
morphologiques, semantiques, il n’est pas un mot qui se retrouve identique de bout en 
bout de la Berberie. 

All lexical entries are grouped into semantic spheres in order to “give valuable support 
for historical inferences even when no other documentation is available” (Antilla 
1972:163). 

Studies on Berber lexis and the contact of Berber with Arabic are developing 

slowly 
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in the arena of Berber linguistics; as it is only logical to place initial emphasis on the 
description of Berber languages before considering the analysis of its lexis. On the 
subject of Berber literature in this field, suffice to mention the works of R. Basset 
(1883), Basset (1952), Chtatou (1997) and Taifi (1997). Chtatou’s (1997) study of the 
Berber influence on Moroccan Arabic parallels in several ways the influence of Berber 
on Tunisian Arabic (Cf. § 5.6.8). 

The comparison of Shilha with Kabyle and Tamazight reveals some lexical 
discrepancy. This is due partially to the outcome of the numerous lexical borrowings 
from Tunisian Arabic. 

The presence of the Arabic element in other Berber languages such as Kabyle 
and Tamazight is mentioned by Kaufman (1974), Dallet (1982) and Taifi (1991, 1997) 
whose results may be outlined as follows: 

First, the comparison of Kabyle with Tamazight shows that these two languages share 
around 1510 common roots which does not entail that these two vernaculars share the 
same lexemes in both form and meaning (Taifi 1991:111). 

Second, there are around 1260 shared roots between Arabic and Tamazight (Kaufman 
1974:16). 

Third, in Dallet’s (1982) dictionary there are 1560 roots of Arabic origin out of 6000 
roots (Taifi 1997:63). 

Fourth, the Tuareg language is the least affected by Arabic (Cf. Taifi 1997:63). 

Based of the paucity of the available data (approximately 1,500 lexis) on the 
three vernaculars of Berber in Tunisia, the present chapter tentatively discusses the 
phenomenon of lexical discrepancies among these dialects. The percentages provided in 
this chapter may compromise validity and reliability, nonetheless these may give a 
general outlook of how the three vernaculars of Douiret, Chninni and Ouirsighen differ 
from other Berber ‘languages’ such as Kabyle and Tamazight. The lexical data on 
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Moroccan and Algerian Arabic is based on the following dictionaries: Lentin (1959) and 
Sobleman (1964, 1966). 

5.2 Loanwords: Findings and problems 

Probably one of the most expected outcomes of languages in contact is the 
phenomenon of loanwords. Various studies on the nature of loanwords in situations 
where dominant and minority languages co-exist have discovered some ‘universal’ 
outcomes, some of which can be outlined below: 1 

a. The minority language is the main receiver of loanwords in sociolinguistic situations 
where prestige is associated with using the dominant language. Cf. Weinreich (1979:59); 
Trudgill (1983:27). 

b. Particular semantic fields are generally more vulnerable to borrowing, such as 
lexemes denoting religious, technological and abstract meanings (cf. Sadiqi 1997:248). 
Accordingly, these loanwords are in effect needed because of the inadequacy of 
vocabulary 

c. The form and meaning of many functional words such as prepositions and relative 
pronouns are preserved. This may be due to the non-congruent system of Berber with 
Arabic and may be the result of a conflict between the two systems (Weinreich 
1979:65). 

The identification of a loanword is generally easy to detect. However, to conjure 
up a certain etymology of a word can be a difficult process, as Kaufman asserts “one of 
the most perplexing aspects of the study of loanwords is the determination of the cause 
of borrowing of a given word” (Kaufman 1974:16). 


1 It is obvious that the genetic similarities between Arabic and Berber play an additional and 

important factor in the phenomenon of loanwords. 
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Needless to say, words are borrowed in order to fill in lexical gaps, such as 
religious terms in the case of Shilha and Arabic. However, the process of borrowing is 
not easily identifiable. Words can be borrowed even when there is already a Berber 
substitute for it. For instance, in Chninni the words tawqidit ‘match box’; el-bhar ‘sea’; 
el-baqrat ‘cow’ have replaced the Berber words taslut , anili (cf. Aj. ilil ‘sea’) and 
tafunast respectively. 2 and the Arabic word dhab ‘gold’ has replaced the word uray 
which survives in Ouirsighen and in other Berber languages. 3 The reason behind this 
tremendous infiltration may be explained in socio-cultural terms, such as the associated 
prestige of using the language of the superstratum. 


Furthermore, loanwords are used at times for stylistic reasons or for the desire to capture 
the cultural essence of a particular word. 4 

The term ‘loanword’ is not interchangeable with ‘foreign word’. According to 
Kaufman “when a speaker of one language first uses a word of another language he 
usually uses it as a foreign word. As the word spreads throughout the language 
community and in the course of time, it soon loses its foreign connotations and often 
becomes totally integrated into the borrowing language” (Kaufman 1974:18). 

Once loanwords are identified, their etymology is not easily established. The main 
difficulty lies not solely in finding the “ultimate origin” of a particular word but rather 


2 Taifi (1997: 67) made similar remarks concerning Tamazight by stating that: 

“Les emprunts arabes ont depasse le stade d'un simple enrichissement lexical, ils se sont infiltres dans 
des domaines semantiques traditionnels el dans le vocabulaire commun, concurrengant de plus en plus 
les mots berberes. ” 

3 An analysis of earlier Berber texts (particularly Motylinski (1897) suggests many additional 
examples of native Berber words on the island of Jerba that may have been lost. To name a few: 
tamesniou ‘science knowledge’; eml ‘to show’; tesestoun ‘interrogate’; tafaska ‘festival, celebration’. 

4 For instance, the word intifada which has infiltrated into the English language not because of 
lack of equivalence in English, as it can easily be replaced with the word ‘uprising’, but generally a 
journalist favours the use of this word because it is laden with cultural hints and historical events that 
shaped in this case the unrest in the Middle East. 
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the “direction”, “process” and “spread” from one language to another (Kaufman 
1974:18). 

5.3 Non-Arabic Words (i.e. neither Classical Arabic nor Tunisian Arabic) 
5.3.1 Full Agreement of all three vernaculars 

The lexical affinities among the five vernaculars with the exclusion of all 
loanwords has approximately a percentage agreement of 6.49% as shown in Table 5.1 
below. This may be the outcome of the heavy borrowing from Tunisian Arabic. 

Table 5.1: Agreement Among All Vernaculars (Total Corpus 1,470 words) 



Number of words 

that agree 

Total percentage agreement 

Nouns 

53 

6.49% 

Adjectives 

8 

Verbs 

22 

Adverbs 

8 

Prepositions 

3 

Conjunctions 

2 


As Table 5.1 shows, all three Shilha vernaculars have more affinities in noun and 
verb categories, with 53 and 22 lexemes respectively. It is not surprising to note that 
these Shilha vernaculars share the least affinities in the preposition and conjunction 
categories because Shilha seems to resist borrowing terms these from Arabic. 
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Nouns 5 

TIME 

(1) ‘day’ 

(2) ‘afternoon’ 

ELEMENTS 

(3) ‘sky’ 

(4) ‘sun’ 

(5) ‘moon’ 

(6) ‘star’ 

(7) ‘water’ 

(8) ‘hail’. 

(9) ‘stone’ 

(10) ‘iron’ 
WORLD 

(11) ‘earth’ 

World 

(12) ‘river’ 
Vegetation 

(13) ‘palmtree’ 

Vegetables 


[TA. nhar ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. assu, Kab. yibbass, Tam. ass. 

[TA. ?siyya] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tamaddit, Kab. tameddit, Tam. 
tameddit. 

[TA. sme ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. Aj. az.inna, Kab. izenni, Tam. azenna. 
[TA. sems] Chn. Chn. Ouir. tufwit , Kab. tafukt, Tam. tajfu. 

[TA. qmar ] Chn. Dou. Ouir. tezrilli, Kab. aggur, tiziri ‘moonlight’. 
Tam. taziri. 

[TA. nizma ] Chn. Dou. itri, Ouir. id ri, Kab. itri, Tam. itri. 

[TA. me] Dou. Chn. Ouir. aman, Kab. aman, Tam. aman. 

[TA. tebruri ] Chn. Dou. Ouir. tabruri, Kab. abruri. Tam. ttebrury. 
[TA. hazra ] Chn. Dou. tyayat. Ouir. tadyayt. Kab. adyay, Tam. 
adyay. 

[TA. hdid ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. uzzal, Kab. uz.z.al, Tam. uzzal. 

[TA. ard ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tammurt, Kab. Iberr, tamurt, Tam. Iberr, 
tamurt. 

[TA. wed ] Dou. Chn. suf, Ouir. wad , Kab. asif, Tam. asif. 

[TA. naxla ] Dou. tazdirt, Chn. tazday, Ouir. tag la , Kab. tazdayt. 
The loss of /y/ in Douiret is compensated by the addition of /r/. 


5 As mentioned earlier in Chaper 1, this word list is based on Dr Geoffrey Hull’s word list. Dr 

Geoffrey Hull, a general linguist, devised this word list for a course in Arabic dialectology at the 
University of Western Sydney, Macarthur (Sydney, Australia). For additional lexical data on Maltese, the 
dictionary by Bugeja (1988) is used. 
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(14) ‘garlic’ 

PEOPLE 

(15) ‘woman’ 

(16) ‘girl’ 

(17) ‘sister’ 

(18) ‘son’ 

(19) ‘Jew’ 

ANIMALS 

(20) ‘bull’ 

(21) ‘cow’ 

(22) ‘dog’ 

(23) ‘camel’ 


[TA. 6 ewm] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tassirl, Kab. tissert, bibras, Tam. (?). 


[TA. mra\ Dou. Chn. Ouir. tamatttut Aj. tamattod (R.Basset 
1883:311) Kab. tamattot, Tam. tamettutt. 

[TA. tofla] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tafruxt, Aj. tameskant (R.Basset 
1883:311), Kab. tafruxt , Tam. tafruxt. 

[TA. uxt ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. wiltma. Kab. weltma, Tam. (?) 

[TA. wild ] Dou. Chn. mimmi, Ouir. mirnmes, Kab. emmi/ mimmi. 

[TA. yehiidi 1 Dou. Chn. Ouir. uday,uday, uda, Kab. uday, Tam. 
uday. Also in Shi. uday. When these are compared with Cl.Ar. hud, 
it reveals that the Proto-Berber language may have dropped the /h/ at 
any stage of its development. 

[TA. fdsi ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. afunas, Kab. afunas, Tam. afunas. 

[TA. bagra] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tafunast, Kab., tafunast, Tam. tafunast 

[TA. kelb ] Dou. Chn. aydi, Ouir. ayiddi, Aj. aydi, ayz.im ‘small dog’ 
(R. Basset 1883:310), Kab. aydi, Tam. iydi. 

[TA. zmel] Dou. Chn. alyam, Ouir., alyum, Kab. alyem, Tam. 
alyem. In Tashelhit of Sous, the generic term for ‘camel’ is ardm. 
Other types of camels are: abz.u ‘a good camel used for running’ and 
a£sari ‘excellent walking camel, covers a distance of seven stages 
in ten days’ (Destaing 1940:20). The word attsari is of Arabic origin 
denoting ‘ten’. 
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(24) 6 hen 5 

(25) ‘rooster’ 

(26) ‘crow’ 

(27) ‘fly’ 

(28) ‘scorpion’ 

(29) ‘louse’ 

FOOD 

(30) ‘food’ 

(31) ‘egg’ 

(32) ‘meat’ 

(33) ‘honey’ 

(34) ‘couscous’ 

BODY 

(35) ‘head’ 

(36) ‘eye’ 

(37) ‘mouth’ 

(38) ‘tongue’ 

(39) ‘hand’ 


[TA. dzeze] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tiyazid, Kab. tayaz.it, Tam. (?) 

[TA. serduk] Dou. Chn. Ouir. iyazid, Kab. ayazid, Tam.(?). 

[TA. to to] Chn. Dou. zarfiw, Ouir. zarfit, Kab. tagerfa, Tam. 
agerfiw. 

[TA. dibbena] Chn. Dou. Ouir. izi, Kab. izi, Tam. izi. 

[TA. iaqrab] Chn. Dou. Ouir. tayardimt, Kab. iyirdem, Tam. 
tiyirdemt. 

[TA. qamla ] Dou. Chn. tilSit, Ouir. tissit. Kab. tillist/tilkit, Tam. 
tililist. 

[TA. mekla ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. atsa, Kab. Imakla, utsi, Tam. 
makla,utsi. 

[TA. iazma] Chn. taz.luqqut Dou. taz.luqqut, Ouir.t azluqquol, Kab. 
aSelleqluq. 

[TA. them] Dou. Chn. Ouir. ay sum, Kab. sussu, aksum. Cp. Siwa 
acksum ‘fennel’. 

[TA. is el ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tamamt, Kab. tamemt, Tam. tammemt. 

[TA. kusksi ] Chn. Dou. Ouir. barkukis, Kab. berkukes, Tam. 
berkukes. 

[TA. rds ] Dou. iyaf, Chn. ixf Ouir. iyaf, Kab. ixef, Tam. ixf. 

[TA. ieyri] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tit, Kab. tit, Tam. titt <tidt. 

[T A. fum] Dou. Chn. Ouir. imi, Kab. imi, Tam. imi. 

[TA. Isen] Dou. Chn. Ouir. ills, Kab. iles, Tam. ils. 

[TA. yidd] Dou. Chn. Ouir. afus, Kab. afus, Tam. afus. 
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(40) ‘finger’ 

(41) ‘fingernail’ 

(42) ‘foot’ 

(43) ‘navel’ 

(44) ‘toe’ 

(45) ‘skin’ 

(46) ‘heart’ 
URBANLDFE 

(47) ‘doll’ 

(48) ‘country’ 

(49) ‘road’ 

AGRICULTURE 

(50) ‘hedge’ 

(51) ‘well’ 
ABSTRACT 
TERMS 

(52) ‘middle’ 


[TA. sbo£] Dou. zad, Chn. zaz, Ouir. addaz, Kab. adad, Tam. 
adad_ < adad. 

[TA. zfar ] Chn. issir. Dou. yiSsir. Ouir. assar, Kab. isser, Tam. 
tissert < tiskert . 

[TA. saq] Dou. Chn. dar. Ouir. iddar, Kab. adar, Tam. adar. 

[TA. sorra ] Dou. Chn. tmit, Ouir. timmif, Kab. tmit/imid, 

Tam. timitt/timidt. 

[TA. sbo£mta£ essaq] Dou. Chn. tifidnit, Ouir. tufdint, Kab. if den, 
ifdent, Tam. tifdent (ifden ‘gros orteil’). 

[TA. zild] Dou. Chn. Ouir. aylim, Kab. ag w lim, Tam. ag w lim. 

[TA. qalb] Dou. Chn. Ouir. ul, Kab. ul, Tam. ul. PSh.. ul. 

[TA. ?rusa] Dou. Chn. Ouir. taslit, Kab. t is lit, Tam.(?). 

[TA. bled] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tammurt/tmurt/tmura, Kab. tamurt, Tam. 
tamurt. 

[TA. triq] Dou. abrid Chn. abrid, Ouir. abrid, Aj. abrid 
(Basset 1883:309), Kab. abrid. Tam. abrid. 


[TA. harf] Dou. z.amli Chn. z.amzi, Ouir .tamzirt, Kab. amger, 
am w ger ‘faucille’. 

[TA. bir} Dou. Chn. Ouir. ami, Kab. Ibir anu, Tam. anu. 


[TA. wost] Dou. Chn. Ouir. ammas, Kab. piasfa, alemmas, Tam. (?) 
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Adjectives 

(53) ‘big’ 

(54) ‘pale’ 

(55) ‘alive’ 


COLOURS 

(56) ‘black’ 

(57) ‘white’ 

(58) ‘red’ 

(59) ‘yellow’ 

(60) ‘green’ 

Verbs 

CHANGE OF 
STATES 

(61) ‘add’ 

SENSATIONS AND 


[TA. kblr] Dou. Chn. Ouir. amaqqar, Kab.ameqq w ran, 

Tam. ameqran. 

[TA. wiz.hu asfar] Dou. Chn. Ouir. udmis yuray, Kab. awray, Tam. 
wriy/iwriy. 

[TA. heyy, feyzT ] Dou. yidder, Chn. yidde, Ouir. yidder, Kab. 
amuddir. There is a loss of the final radical /r/ in Chninni, but it is 
attested elsewhere. 


[TA. wsif ekhel] Dou. Chn. azattaf Ouir. azattaf, Kab. asattaf, Tam 

(?) 

[TA. abyaz] Dou. Chn. Ouir. amallal, Kab. amellal, Tam. amellal. 

[TA. ahmar] Dou. Chn. Ouir. az.agguy, Kab. az.egg w ay, Tam. 
taz.u yi. 

[TA. asfar] Dou. Chn. Ouir. awray, Kab. awray, Tam. wriy. 

[TA. axz.ar] Dou. Chn. Ouir. az.iz.aw, Kab. azegzaw/azegza, Tam. 
zz.egz.aw. 


[TA. yizma£\ Dou. ami, Chn. yaranni, Ouir. yirni, Kab. emu, Tam. 
mu. 


EMOTIONS 
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(62) ‘laugh’ [TA. yizhak ] Dou. yi&us, Chn. Idas, Ouir .yedus, Kab. eds, Tam. 

eds. 

(63) ‘hear’ [TA. yisma£] Dou. ysal, Chn. yasli, Ouir. ysil, Kab. sel, Tam. sel. 

(64) ‘find’ [TA. yilqa] Dou. Chn. Ouir. af, Kab. af, Tam. af. 

(65) ‘know’ [TA. ya£raf] Dou. Chn. yissin , Ouir. yissin, Kab. isin, Tam. win. 

(66) ‘forget’ [TA. yinsa] Dou. Chn. Ouir. atsu Tam. ttu. 

TRANSACTIONS 

(67) ‘buy’ [TA. yisri ] Dou. Chn. yisyu, Ouir. yisya, Kab. ay. Tam. ay 

(68) ‘sell’ [TA. yisri ] Chn. yizanza, Ouir. yzinzit, Kab. z.zenz, Tam. enz. 

TRANSFORMATIONS 

(69) ‘kill’ [TA. yuqtul ] Dou. Chn. yayu, Ouir .yyarras, Kab. ney. 

(70) ‘tie up’ [TA. yurbut ] Dou. yiqan, Chn. yaqqan, Ouir. yittaqan, Kab. eqqen, 

Tam. qqen. 

(71) ‘wash’ [TA. ya Ysil] Dou. yissarid, Chn. yassird, Ouir. yisarid. Kab. ssired 

, Tam. sussef. 

COMMUNICATION 

(72) ‘say’ [TA. yqiil ] Dou. imil, Chn. yamma, Ouir .yimmil, Kab. ini , Tam. ini. 

(73) ‘shout’ [TA. y^ayyat, ynedi ] Dou. Chn. yityawwat, Ouir. yisyuyyu, Kab. 

suY, Tam. syiuy. 

(74) ‘swear’ [TA. yihlif] Dou. yidzul, Chn. yadzul, Ouir. yizalla, Kab. ggall, Tam 

(?) 

BODY FUNCTIONS 

(75) ‘drink’ [TA. yusrub] Chn. ysus , Ouir. yassis, Kab. sew, Tam. sew. 

(76) ‘to be hungry’ [TA. yzu$] Dou. yalluz, Chn. yuluz., Ouir. yuluz., Kab.allaz 
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(77) ‘chew’ 

(78) ‘spit’ 

(79) ‘urinate’ 

FARMING 

(80) ‘plough’ 

(81) ‘water’ 
Conjunctions 

(82) ‘or’ 

Prepositions 

(83) ‘in’ 

(84) ‘from’ 

(85) ‘between’ 

Adverbs 

Adverbs of time 

(86) ‘when’ 

(87) ‘now’ 

(88) ‘today’ 
Adverb of place 

(89) ‘where’ 

(90) ‘behind’ 

(91) ‘in the middle’ 


[TA. yumyiq] Dou. yaffaz, Chn. yfuz, Ouir. ytaffiz, Kab. effez. 

[TA. bzaq ] Dou. yisuffus, Chn. yaskufas, Ouir. yusufus, Kab. susef, 
Tam. tasfit. 

[TA. ybul, yitlaq el-me, yihraq el-biila ] Dou. ibazzad, Chn. yibzid, 
Ouir. yibzid, Kab. ebzed, Tam. bezd. 

[TA. yahrad] Dou. Chn. Ouir. akraz, Kab. krez, Tam. krez. 

[TA. yisqi ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. sisw/yissiswa, Kab. ssew, Tam. ssew, 

[TA. welle ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. nay, Kab. nay, Tam. ney. 


[TA.//] Dou. gi, Chn. git, Ouir. agg, Kab. deg/g/di, Tam. dig/diy/di. 

[TA. min] Chn. sig, Ouir. sigg, Kab. si/seg, Tam. seg. 

[TA. beyn ] Dou. zar, Chn. zar, Ouir. zar, Kab. ger/gar, Tam. 
ger/yer/zar. 


[TA. waqtei) Dou. Chn. Ouir. lammi, Kab. melmi, Tam. milmi 
[TA. tewwe, tewwika ] Dou. turn, Chn. turn, Ouir. turn 
[TA. el-yum] Dou. assu, Chn. assu , Ouir. assu. PSh .assu. 

[TA .fin] Dou. mdni, Chn. mani, Ouir. mani, Kab. ani, Tam. ani. 
[TA. wra ] Dou. Chn. deffir, Ouir. deffir, Kab. deffir, Tam. deffir. 
[TA .fil-wost] Dou. ugammas, Chn. mgammas, Ouir. gwamas, Kab. 
alemmas, Tam. mnassa. 
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(92) ‘under’ [TA. teht] Chn. Iwadday, Dou. ilwaday, Ouir. alede, Kab. ddu, Tam. 

ddaw/ddew 

Interrogative adverbs 

(93) ‘how’ [TA. kifes] Dou. mak, Chn. manik, Ouir. mamik. Kab., Tam. (?) 

5.3.2 Shared lexis in Shilha against Kabyle and Tamazight 

The agreement among the Shilha varieties against Kabyle and Tamazight is low 
(approximately 3% of shared lexis). The vernaculars of Chninni, Douiret and 
Ouirsighen tend to agree mainly in noun and verb categories and disagree in the 
categories of adverbs and prepositions. 

The full list of these words are as follows: 

Nouns 


ELEMENTS 

(1) ‘rain’ [TA. mtar ] Dou. Chn .,amzar, Ouir. anzar, Kab. ageffur/yerra, 

Tam.(?) 


VEGETATION 
(2) ‘root’ 


FRUIT 

(3) ‘fig’ 

VEGETABLES 

(4) ‘carrot’ 


[TA. zdir, £irq] Dou. Chn. asilman, Ouir. aslim, Kab. 
aweggir/lefruq, Tam. le&uq. 

[TA. karmus) Dou. ifargas, Ouir. imatsu, ifarges Kab. abakur, Tam. 
Ibakur. In Aj. the word fin is used (R.Basset 1883:310). 

[TA. sfinnarya] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tifisnay , Kab. zrudeyya, Tam. xizzu 
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PEOPLE 

(5) ‘bridegroom’ [TA. le£rus ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. Kab. aryaz., Tam. argaz. 

(6) ‘bride’ [TA. -trusa] Dou. Chn. Ouir. taslit, Kab. tamattot, Tam. tamettutt 

(7) ‘thief [TA. hawwef (coll), saraq ] Dou. axannab, Chn. yattakir, Ouir. 

axannab, axannab. In Kabyle, the word for thief has several 
different meanings, i.e. asellef ‘thief of harvest’, amehwas ‘snatch 
and run thief, amakrad ‘dishonest’, amenfi ‘road thief’, Tam. 
tukerdwiwin ‘action of stealing’, Shi. amexxar. 

(8) ‘nursing mother’ [TA. mrazS-a ] Dou .dasisfay g mimis, Kab. it, Tam., (?) 

Animals 

(9) ‘kid’ [TA. birsni ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tixsi, Kab. abe&aras, iyid, tiyidet, 

Tam. (?) 

(10) ‘cat’ [TA. qattus ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. iyattus, Kab. mus, amsi$, Tam. amuss 

(11) ‘sparrow’ [TA. bazwls ] Dou. Chn., asisu, Ouir. tasisiew, Kab. afrux, Tam. 

afrux. 

(12) ‘dove’ [TA. hmeme] Dou. Chn. adbir, Ouir. aO bir, Kab. tamilla, Tam. 

tamalla, adbir maybe a loanword from TA. hmama mta ? bir ‘a 
well’s pigeon’. 

(13) ‘rabbit’ [TA. emeb] Dou. Chn. tayarz.izt, Ouir. tagarziz.t , Kab. aynun, awful, 

Tam. aqnin 

(14) ‘snake’ [TA. lines ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. alafsa, Kab. az.rem, Tam. az.rem 


‘worm’. 
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(15) 4 worm’ 

(16) ‘wasp’ 


Food 

(17) ‘crust’ 

(18) ‘crumb’ 

(19) ‘egg’ 

(20) ‘salt’ 

(21) ‘dinner’ 

URBAN LIFE 

(22) ‘needle’ 
ABSTRACT 
TERMS 

(23) ‘word’ 

(24) ‘lie’ 

Adjectives 

(25) ‘small’ 


[TA. duda] Ouir. takitsa, Kab. aberggu, Tam. azrew 
[TA. ferzezz.u ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. farzazzu, Kab. arz.,arz.a?„ Tam. and 
Alg.Ar. irzezzi, Tam. Although, the initial If/ in ferzezz.u is obscure 
the sound change from *z > z is attested elsewhere. 


[TA. qarqus] Dou. Chn. Ouir. qasmur, Kab. afexxur, aqssus, Tam. 
aqessur. 

[TA .fitfet] Dou. Chn. Ouir. Kab. abziz, afettit, Tam. (?) 

[TA. ^azma] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tazluqqut/tazluqqud, Kab. aselleqluq 
‘egg without shell’, Tam.(?) 

[TA. milh, lidarn] Dou. Chn. Ouir. tisamt/tisant, Kab. Imelh (excess 
of salt = amariy ) Tam. (?) 

[TA. £sa] Dou. Chn. tamansi, Ouir. amansi, Kab. idumman, afrasen, 
attfir, Kab. ifarsen 

[TA. ibra] Sh., tisinit Kab. lemsekk, tissegnit, Tam.(?) 


[TA. kilma ] Chn. Dou. tutlayt, Ouir. tud layt, Kab. awal, Tam. awal 
[TA. kidba] Dou. Chn. tikirkist Ouir./ tikerkest, Kab. tiberxidas , 
aSehrir, taguri, tizuman, le-kdeb, tiqentert ‘big lie’, ixerrurra, Tam. 
isfirrirn < vb. sferrer ‘to lie’. 

[TA. syir] Dou. Chn. Ouir. amaskun, amaskin, Kab. ekri (small in 
size) 
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(26) ‘strong’ 

(27) ‘raw’ 

COLOURS 

(28) ‘blue’ 

Verbs 

CHANGE OF 
STATES 

(29) ‘catch’ 

(30) ‘extract’ 

(31) ‘undo’ 

(32) ‘surround’ 

TRANSFORMA¬ 

TIONS 

(33) ‘beat’ 

(34) ‘switch off’ 


[TA. qwiy] Dou. yaqwa, Kab. abunyiw, qawi, us£ib, uzmir, Tam. 
qwu 

[ TA. neyy, mustayib, axz.ar] Chn. Dou. Ouir. yiddar, Kab. az.egz.aw, 
azegza, Tam. az.egz.aw 


[TA. az.raq ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. anili, Kab. dendani, Imur, azegzaw, 
Tam. z.egzaw 


[TA. ulquf] Chn. yitattif Dou. alf, Ouir .yittaff, Kab. beqqed, sselqef, 
Tam.(?). 

[TA. nehha, mass] Dou. Chn. Ouir. yakass, yikiss, ykiss, Kab. ssali, 
Tam. 

[TA. nehha] Dou. Chn. Ouir. mir, miray, imir, Kab. efsu, efsi, exsef, 
Tam .fsu (also in fig. sense ‘divulge secrets’). Cf. Alg.Ar. tfawwas 
‘marcher avecpretention ’. 

[TA. dewwer ] Dou .yannad, Chn .annaz, Ouir. yasunaz, Kab. 
bbezbaz. 


[TA. yaz.rab ] Ouir. yitsaO, Kab. sussi, sfunneh, Tam. nnay. 

[TA. sakkar, utfi] Chn. Ouir. sabbis, yasbis, Kab. ssens, exsi, ssexsi, 
Tam .sens ‘spend the night’, vb. xsy ‘to close’. 
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(35) ‘dress up’ [TA. yilbis] Dou. Chn. Ouir. yarad, yanud, Kab. ssels, els, Tam. 

ssels , cf. timelsit ‘clothes’. 

BODY FUNCTIONS 

(36) ‘to copulate’ [TA. y^erris ] Chn. yhammaz, Kab. egg,, eqqu, Tam. qqu. 


COMMUNICATION 


(37) ‘say’ 


(38) ‘shout’ 


(39) ‘swear’ 

(40) ‘to show’ 


[TA. yqul] Dou. Chn. Ouir. yamma, imil, yimmil, Kab. imi, enseh, 
siwel, xxerwed ‘say stupid things’, yezzen, Tam. ini ‘say, call, 
name’, siwel ‘say’. 

[TA. fayyat, sayyah ], Chn. Ouir. yityawwat, yisyuyyu, Kab. 
ggeltnenn, shahi, rre£re£ ‘screaming and crying’, suy, Tam. re£re£, 
sy w urt, syuy. 

[TA. yihlif] Dou. Chn. Ouir. yadz.ul, yidz.ul, yidzalla, Kab. ggall, 
ehlef, sgill, mmesgill. 

[TA. warm ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. yassakan, yisakna, yisikan, Kab. 
beggen, ssenSet, essken, wehhi, wehhi, werri, ezzi, Tam. n£et 


Conjunctions 

(41) ‘and’ 

(42) ‘or’ 


[TA. wa, u ] Dou. Chn. Ouir. d Kab. dya, w/u/wa 
[TA. welle ] Sh. nay, Kab. neyny, wala, Tam. ney 


5.3.3 Lexical variations among the three Shilha dialects 


A statistical analysis of lexical dissimilarities among Shilha vernaculars shows a 
low percentage agreement of 2.58%. This result proves that Chninni, Douiret and 
Ouirsighen are essentially similar. This finding suggests also that there is an important 
number of loanwords in Shilha. The list below yields the following results: 
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First, the Douiret variety has less affinities with Ouirsighen than with Chninni. 

Second, Shilha shows dissimilarities particularly in the verb category. The comparison 
yields thirteen verbs against seven nouns. 

The full list of lexical variations follows: 

Nouns 

ELEMENT 

(1) ‘earth’ [TA. ard ] Chn. iyaryar , Dou. iyaryar, Ouir. tammurt. 

The word i yaryar may have developed from the Berber words 
ayuyar, yyerger to mean ‘drought’ and remotely ‘arranger une 
plate-forme’ repectively. However, there is an equivalent word to 
iyaryar found in Akkadian qaqqaru (Rabin 1975:89) denoting 
‘earth, dirt’. The word tammurt is attested elsewhere, i.e. Kab. Tam. 
tamurt. 

(2) ‘plaster’ [TA. zibs ] Chn. timsimt, Dou. timsimt, Ouir. akankil 

Cf. Kab. Izebs. In this example, the word akenkil is an older form 
than those observed in Chninni and Ouirsighen. The sound change of 
the proto-Berber *k > § is attested elsewhere such as in Tamazight 
(Ait Izdeg) by Saib (1974:5) as in the word asal < akal’ ‘earth’ and 
by Taifi (1996:X) in words such as aser < aker ‘to steal’; tasurt < 
takurt ‘ball’. 


Body (Human) 
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(3) ‘phallus’ 


(4) ‘saliva’ 


URBAN LIFE 
(5) ‘sieve’ 


WORK AND 
PRODUCTION 
AGRICULTURE 
(6) ‘manure’ 


ABSTRACT 

TERMS 


[TA. zibb ] Chn. abazzad, Dou. afittal. The word afittel is obscure, 
since it neither corresponds to Kab. asellul nor to Tam. abessis and 
Ayt Hadiddu 6 tabllutt (Bynon 1968:114). It may have developed, in 
form, from the Cl.Ar. word fatala ‘to twist together’ and fafil 
‘coiled’ ? 

[TA. riq, bzaq] Chn. tikufas, Ouir. isufsan. These words are not 
attested in either Kab. imetman or Tam. imetmi. The origin of these 
words remains uncertain. There is a false cognate found in Kab. and 
Tam. akffus ‘noir de fumee’ and Kab. ikejfi ‘trifle’. 

[TA. yorbel ] Chn. zirwel, Dou. aseqqad, Ouir. tellumt. In Kabyle, 
the words a yerbel and tellumt are attested. The word yorbal is the 
only word found in Cl.Ar. The word zirwel does not occur in either 
Kab. or Tam. As for the word aseqqad in Douiret, it may originate 
from the Arabic word saqata ‘to fall’. 


[TA. ybdr] Dou. irrut, Ouir. lay. Its false cognate in Kabyle, the 
word iley is semantically different, namely ‘a small branch cut short 
for firewood’. However, there is a corresponding word in Kabyle, 
irrut, with the same meaning. 


6 Ayt Hadiddu is a tribe situated in Central Morocco (Bynon 1968: 110). 

In Siwa, the word achmum is used which ia a false cognate to a word in Tunisian Arabic 
machmum ‘an arranged bouquet of jasmine’ ( For vocabulary entries in Siwah, cf. The Journal of 
Frederick Horneman’s Travels from Cairo to Mourzouk, the Capital of the Kingdom of Fezxan, in Africa 
in the Years 1797-1978 (1802: 16) 
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(7) ‘riddle’ 


Adjectives 

(8) ‘old’ 


(9) ‘slow’ 


Colours 

Verbs-Movement 

(Intransitive) 

(10)‘go’ 


[TA. toltt$a, tsensina] Dou. tfuddayt, Ouir. asimmi Both of the 
words rfuddeyt and asimmi do not correspond with Kab. asefru, 
amasahu. In Tamazight the closest form to the word in Kabyle is 
sefru ‘to explain’. As for the Ouirsighen word asimmi, it could have 
been derived from Cl.Ar. semma ‘to name’. 


[TA. Idnr}. Chn. amaqqar, Dou. awassir., Ouir. awassar. 

The Chninni dialect uses the word amaqqar to denote the meanings 
of ‘old’ and ‘big’. The word awesser is attested solely in Douiret, 
Ouirsighen, Kabyle and Tamazight. 

[TA. karkar ] Chn. sikra, Dou. adindun, Ouir. sufarru 
The word adindun is attested in Tamazight, but has a different 
meaning ‘arable land left uncultivated’. The word suferru in Ouir. 
seems to have been developed from Cl.Ar. ferra ‘escape’. 


[TA. yimsi] Chn. yiskad., Dou. yayyur. There is a case of metathesis 
in the word yisqad (i.e. s<—>q) which is a loanword from the word 
yiqsid ‘go’ in TA and qasada in Cl.Ar. The origin of the word 
yeyyur in Chn. is obscure as it does not correspond with either Kab. 
or Tam. ddu ‘go’. 



(11) ‘bring’ 


(12) ‘raise’ 


(13) ‘sit’ 


(14) ‘bend’ 


(15) ‘drag’ 
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[TA. zib] Chn. yusid, Dou. yiwid., Ouir. yuyid 
For the word Dou. yiwi ‘bring’, there is a similar lexeme in Kabyle, 
but it occurs without the final consonant /d/ , Kab. awi ‘bring’. The 
word yuyid in Chninni has its closest counterpart in Tam. yud 
‘traverser, passer par, passer a trovers'. For the word yusid, its 
counterpart is found in Tam. but does not share the same meaning. 
Cf. Tam. isidd ‘lighten’. 

[TA. falli] Chn. yikkir, Dou. mur, Ouir. yuqa 
There exist two similar words in both Kab. and Tam. for the word 
kker ‘se lever’. The word yuqa in Kab. denotes a different meaning 
‘manquer, faire defaut; etre rare ’. As for the word mur, its origin 
remains uncertain. It is quite unlikely that it developed from Cl. Ar. 
marra ‘passed’. It is possible, quite remotely however, that mur is a 
verbalisation of the word amrar in Tam. ‘yelping of a jackal’. 

[TA. uq£od] Chn. yayma., Dou. yagg£a., Ouir. yaqim 
The word yaggaf in Douiret is the odd element here as it is not 
attested in Kabyle and Tamazight. As for the words yayma. and 
yeqim, these are found in Kab. syim ‘to make sit down’ and qqim ‘to 
stay’. 

[TA. Iwe ] Chn. abrin. Dou. yadfas. Ouir. yudi. The word abrin is 
the only word that shares the same form with Kab. ebrin ‘roll (as to 
roll a cigarette)’. The word yedfes and yufu are remotely connected 
with Tam. adeffas ‘long shirt or blouse worn on bear skin’ and Kab. 
az.ay ‘to be heavy’ respectively. 

[TA. karkar ]. Chn. susra., Ouir. yinzay. The Ouirsighen dialect 
shares the same meaning and form with Tamazight nz.ey direr, 
retirer, extraire'. The origin of the word susra in Chninni remains 
obscure. 



(16) ‘tell’ 

(17) ‘wait’ 

(18) ‘lend’ 

(19) ‘steal’ 

(20) ‘obtain’ 

(21) ‘make’ 

(22) ‘double’ 

(23) ‘shave’ 

(24) ‘scratch’ 
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[TA. gw/].Chn, yadugga, Ouir. utlay. Those words are not attested in 
either Kabyle (i.e ini, enseh, siwel ) or Tamazight (i.e. ini ). 

[TA. stenna ] Chn. Dou. raza, Ouir. yussugu. The closest word to the 
Sh. raza is found in Kabyle erzu but having a different meaning 
‘river continuellement, se reveiller en sursaut’. 

[TA. ysellef] Chn. ardlid, Dou. yardal, Ouir. yitsallaf. 

The following words are attested in Kabyle (i.e. erdel, sellef, 
emmter ) but only the word ssalaf is found in Tamazight. 

[TA. yisraq] Chn. yxannab, Dou. yxannib Kabyle and Tamazight 
share the same lexeme with Douiret, cf. Tam. aker ‘to steal’ and 
Kab. ak w er ‘to steal’. Neither Kabyle nor Tamazight use the word 
xanneb in any sense. 

[TA. yaxid] Chn. yusu, Ouir. yisyiO 

[TA. yisna£] Chn. yayy, Ouir. aggi. yayy is the odd element here as 
the other two terms are attested in Kab. and Tam. eg and tegga 
respectively. 

[TA. 6 enna ] Chn. aj.i, Ouir. yarni, yudi. Only the word adi is 
attested in Kabyle and Tamazight, but carrying a slight difference in 
meaning namely ‘to add, maximise’. 

[TA. hazzam].Chn. yalsi., Ouir. yikkisutyuf. These two words have 
no counterparts in either Kabyle or Tamazight. 

[TA. hukk], Chn. yakammiz ., Ouir. yaxirru. kmez. is found in both 
Kabyle and Tamazight. However, the likelihood of the word yaxirru 
<xr> having been developed from TA. xarbis <xrbs> is uncertain 
as it is unlikely that Sh. has dropped the two consonants Pol and /§/ 
simultaneously. 



(25) ‘cut’ 


(26) ‘break’ 

(27) ‘kill’ 

(28) ‘shout’ 

(29) ‘prune’ 


Adverbs 

(30) ‘a little’ 


(31) ‘why’ 

Conjunctions 

(32) ‘because’ 
Prepositions 

(33) ‘on’ 

(34) ‘under’ 

(35) ‘next to’ 
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[TA. quss]. Chn. yutzonnu.., Dou. aenkad., Ouir. yiqidula £ A quite 
unusual word is yiqudalai whose origin is unknown. Its closest 
word, in form, is found in Kab. aqedlalah ‘agitated’. As for the word 
Dou. yenke?., it is found in Kabyle and carries a more precise 
meaning Kab. enkez, ‘baisser ( niveau de liquide, tas d’herbe qui 
seche). 

[TA. kassar ]. Chn. yasmwa, Ouir. yruzz. The word yruzz 
corresponds well with Kab. and Tam. erz ‘break’. The origin of the 
word yesrnwa is uncertain. 

[TA. uqtul]. Chn. yayu., Dou. yaffi, yayu is also found in Kabyle 
ney ‘kill’. The origin of the word yaffi is obscure. 

[TA. £ayyat], Chn. yityawwat., Ouir. yisyuyyiu. 

[TA. z.abbar] Chn. nakkad ., Dou. yafran., Ouir. yfarrin. 

Not attested in kab. qesseb. In Tamazight, there is a false cognate 
nekked ‘to vex, to hurt’. As for the word ferrin in Tamazight, it 
means ‘sarcler, desherber enlever, oterles pierres d’un champ’. 

[TA. Sweyya] Chn. sra, Dou. sra, habbu, Ouir. afarru. 

In Jerba, the word sara is also observed (Motylinski 1883:380). 

In kabyle, the word sra exists but /§/ changes to /k/ which is the 
original proto-Berber phoneme as in Kab. kra/ka ‘a little’. In 
Tamazight, user is a false cognate ‘steal’ and ssra is ‘to buy’. 

[TA. £les] Chn. wimah, Dou. ilmata., Ouir. mayir. 

[TA. £les]. Chn. wimah., Dou. amat., Ouir. nayar 

[TA .fiiq] Chn. danni., Dou. ninniz, Ouir. af, inniz. 

[TA. teht] Chn. wadwas., Dou. swadu, Ouir. adug 
[TA. bizneb]. Chn. s isdisas, Tam .tmes 
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(36) ‘in front of [TA. qiddem ] Chn. lisdad., Dou. iz.de t, Ouir. izzeO 

In summary, the lexical analysis yields the following results: 

First, the low number of shared lexis among Shilha, Kabyle and Tamazight is 
attributable to the hypothesis that Shilha has a large number of loanwords from Arabic. 

Second, lexical discrepancies among Shilha varieties are reflected mainly in the verb 
category. 

Third, the Chninni dialect shares more lexis with Ouirsighen than with Douiret. 

Fourth, the comparison of Shilha with Kabyle or Tamazight shows that the lexis in the 
latter two vernaculars are more varied, precise and semantically more cohesive than the 
former. The attrition of prototypically Berber lexemes in Tunisian Arabic results from 
its intensive contact with Tunisian Arabic. 

Fifth, Shilha shows some consonantal drops, as in example (39) above, which were 
formerly part of the word’s root. 

Sixth, the three varieties did not exhibit considerable lexical discrepancies. The 
vernaculars of Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen do form one linguistic unity despite 
minor dissimilarities in lexis and grammar. 

5.3.3.1 Agreement between one, two or three Shilha dialects with Kabyle 
only 


The word list below shows that the affinity of Shilha vernaculars with Kabyle is 


negligible: 
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Nouns 


VEGETATION 

(1) ‘thorns’ 
BODY 

(2) ‘liver’ 

(3) ‘elbow’ 
ANIMALS 

(4) ‘deer’ 


[TA. sewk ] Dou. Chn. is-suk, Ouir. asinnan, Kab. asennan 

[TA. kibda ] Chn. tissa, Kab. tasa 

[TA. marfaq] Chn. elmarfaq, Ouir. taymart , Kab. tiymert 

[TA. yz.ela ] Chn. iz.irz.ir. Dou. iz.irz.ir, Ouir., ta.yz.ilt, Kab., iz.erz.er, 
Tam. tamlalt. 


Verbs 

(5) ‘cover’ [TA. yatta ] Chn. irdi, Dou. yarad, Ouir. yinbar, Kab. sburr, del , 

delles. 


5.33.2 Shared lexis among one, two or three Shilha dialects with Tamazight 
only 


One notices that the affinity of Shilha with Tamazight is marginally lower than 
with Kabyle (eight shared words with Kabyle against three with Tamazight). 
Furthermore, the analysis shows that the Shilha varieties have near equal affinities with 
both Kabyle and Tamazight. 

Nouns 

URBAN LIFE 

(1) ‘tap’ [TA. sisma, sebbela ] Chn. Dou. tasibbalt, Ouir. il-bz.im, Tam. 

lebzim . 8 

PEOPLE 


8 


The word ibzim is found in Classical Arabic to mean ‘buckle, clasp’. 
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(2) ‘friend’ [TA. rdz.il, wehid, fuleni] Dou. iddukliyu, Chn. Ouir. is- 

shibyu/issahbyn, Tam. amddak w l. This word adukkali is attested in 
Shi. to mean ‘member of the Doukkala tribe’ (Destaing 1940:355). 
However, it is difficult to explain why this word occurs only in the 
Douiret vernacular. 

Verbs 

(3) ‘sit down’ [TA. uq?od] Dou. yegg£a, Chn. yayma, Ouir. yaqim, Banna's, Tam. 

qqim 


5.3.3.3 Conclusion 

The lexical analysis which excludes loanwords from Arabic, Classical and 
Maghribine Arabic, shows marginal lexical discrepancies among the dialects of Shilha. 
Furthermore, the comparison of Shilha with Kabyle and Tamazight does not show 
considerable lexical affinities. This is due predominantly to the heavy lexical 
borrowings of Shilha from Tunisian Arabic. The extent of the areal influence of 
Tunisian Arabic on Berber is the immediate concern. 

5.4 Words borrowed from Arabic 
5.4.1 Introduction 

The aim of the curent section is to verify whether the low lexical affinity among 
Shilha, Kabyle and Tamazight are the result of the intensive borrowing in Shilha. Table 
5.2 reveals that Shilha has a large number of loanwords borrowed from Arabic. 
Approximately half of Shilha corpus are loanwords. The Douiret dialect is the least 
affected but only marginally. Therefore, it is safe to infer the possibility that the paucity 
of shared lexis (i.e. between Shilha, Kabyle and Tamazight) is the outcome of heavy 
borrowed lexis in the Shilha varieties. 
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Table 5.2: Percentage of Loanwords in the Shilha Vernaculars. 



Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

Total Average 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Nouns 

57.04 

56.83 

31.22 ; 

52.72 


59.83 

59.83 

59.36 

62.31 

Verbs 

31.22 

31.22 

32.80 

35.54 

Adverbs 

40.96 

26.50 

32.53 

33.33 


53.77 

18.5 

29.62 

33.96 


26.66 

26.66 

66.66 

39.97 


44.91 

36.59 

42.03 

41.17 


5.4.2 Loanwords in Shilha and semantic fields 


Nouns 


The lexical analysis (Table 5.2) reveals that nouns have the highest percentage of 
loanwords (52.72%). The Ouirsighen vernacular is the least affected by Tunisian Arabic 
(i.e. 42.91%). This is partly due to its geographical isolation from the mainland. 

The lowest agreement of 25.83% is found in the semantic field of ‘body’. Douiret 
has a low percentage of 12.35%, as it shows more similarities with Chninni than with 
Ouirsighen. The varieties of Chninni and Ouirsighen have a near equal score of 33.70 
per cent. 

Adjectives 

In all the three Shilha vernaculars, one notices that adjectives show a striking 
affinity with Tunisian Arabic with an average score of 62.31%. All three Shilha varieties 
exhibit again a variety of scores. In the general semantic field of adjectives, the scores 
are 48.73, 59.66 and 65.54 per cent for Douiret, Ouirsighen and Chninni respectively. 
The scores in the semantic fields of ‘colour’ are equal. 
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It is important to note that some loanwords in Shilha tend to conserve their 
morphological make up as shown in the following examples: 


Ouir. (1) 

a. (y)id£af 

‘thin’ 

< ta. mf 

(y)vl23v4< 12v3 


b. (i)niyyid 

‘simple’ 

< niyye 

(i)lv22vc < lv22v 


c. (y)ibrid 

‘cold’ 

< berid 

(yi)12vc < Iv2v3 


d. (y)itqal 

‘heavy’ 

<lcfil 

(yi)12a3 < ccvc 


When one scrutinises the majority of Shilha adjectival themes, one notices that Shilha 
conserves by and large all of the consonantal roots <5?f>, <nyt> and <brd> in the 
examples (i), (ii) and (iii) respectively. In (ii) one witnesses a consonantal drop in 
Tunisian Arabic whereas in Shilha this consonant is conserved. 

Most borrowed adjectives are preceded with the third person singular marker (y-) 
to infer either ‘action of the state’ or a ‘to make + verb’ in the perfect tense, as the 
following examples show: 


(2) 

TA. 


Sh. 



a. mwessex 

‘dirty’ 

ywassax 

‘make dirty’ 


b. ndlf 

‘clean’ 

yiniaf 

‘process of being clean’ 


The same observation applies also to proto-Berber words. For instance, the verb 
yaqur ‘dry’ follows a similar pattern as the above examples, i.e. qur ‘dry’, yaqur ‘to 
make dirty’. 
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Verbs 


The Shilha verb category has a low affinity with Tunisian Arabic with a 
percentage of 35.54 per cent. The vernaculars of Ouirsighen, Douiret and Chninni show 
a very close percentage agreement with a 32.8, 31.22 and 31.22 per cent respectively. 

It is the semantic field of ‘communication’ where loanwords seem to infiltrate 
more easily into the Shilha lexis with a percentage of 48.64. The least affected semantic 
field is ‘farming’ with a percentage of 16.66%. 

The rigidity of Shilha verbs, since these are the least affected by Tunisian Arabic, 
is due predominantly to its importance in syntax; since they inflect for person, number, 
gender and tense. This is well confirmed by Ennaji (1985:13) when he asserts: 

This rigidity [of verbs] may be accounted for that the verb nucleus is crucial for 

the syntax and semantics of the sentence and it is at the level of the verb system 

that many morphological and syntactic processes are at work. 

Loanwords in Shilha from Romance languages, such as French, can be integrated 
in the Shilha morphological system to the degree that it becomes morphologically 
dissimilar to the loanword. For instance, the Shilha word yitsiggir ‘to smoke’ is a loan 
word from the French cigare . 9 

5.4.3 Arabicisms in Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen 

Attention should be drawn now to loanwords in Shilha, from a different 
perspective; that is by retrieving all borrowed lexis that occur in one vernacular and not 
the other. This lexical ‘sifting’ throws some light on the Shilha dialect with the most 


9 


Similar in pattern with Sh. yitkuhhu ‘cough’ < TA. kehh. 
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arabized vocabulary. These loanwords are compared, where necessary, with Kabyle and 
Tamazight in order to minimise any likelihood that these lexemes are of Berber origin. 

Even though this comparison shows that the Chninni dialect has, marginally, the 
most Arabized vocabulary, data is needed to scmtinise these lexical idiosyncrasies. 

The full list and discussions of these words are given below: 

5.4.3.1 Lexemes replaced with arabicisms in Ouirsighen vernacular only (NOT in 
Chninni and Douiret) 

(1) ‘dates’ [TA. tmar] Dou. xarfus, Chn. xarfus, Ouir. tini. 

It is quite unexpected to find the word fini with the meaning of 
‘dates’ in the Ouirsighen vernacular. 10 It is not a panBerber word. 
The word finer is used instead as it is found in kab.etgtgmer ‘dates’ 
and Tam. tmer, ‘ripe dates’. As for the word xarfus <XRF§> in 
Douiret, it is observed in the Ouirsighen dialect to mean precisely 
‘dates that fall off the date palm’ and according to the writer’s 
informant this kind of date is used as animal food. 

(2) ‘shepherd’ [TA. serreh] Chn. anilti., Dou. anilti., Ouir., es-sarah. 

The origin of the word anilti is obscure. In both Kab. and Tam. the 
word ameksa is used. Cf. vb. eks ‘to protect’. It is remotely likely 
that anilti has developed from the Kabyle tanalt ‘to taste’. 

(3) ‘deer’ [TA. yz.ela] Chn. iz.irzir, Dou. iz.irz.ir, Kab. iz.irz.ir , Ouir. tayzilt 

(4) ‘butter’ [TA. z.ibda], Chn. tlussi, Dou. lussi, Ouir. z.ibdeO. 

10 The different types of dates found in Ouirsighen are as follows: 

el-xarfus ‘type of dates that fall off the palm tree’, these are used to feed the animals; ibelhin or tii ywin 
in Guellala to denote ‘green dates’; fini with its two types: fini: tarazbit ‘dates’ that are not consumed 
immediately after being gathered’ and tamri ‘a type of date stored to maximise its sugar concentration 
(i.e. to become honey-like) before consumption. 
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(5) ‘chin’ 

(6) ‘chest’ 

(7) ‘walk’ 

(8) ‘then’ 

(9) ‘when’ 


[TA. degnuna) Dou. mart., Ouir. tadagnunt. Cf. Kab. tamart. 

[TA. sdir] Chn. dubdu, Dou. dabdubis., Ouir. iz.-z.dir. Cf. Kab. 
idmaren, Tam. admer. 

[TA. imsi], Chn. yisqad, Dou., yayyur, Ouir., irah. 

[TA. emmala ] Chn. iz.iy, Ouir. ammala, cf. Tam. iz.i Y ‘then’ 

[TA. waqtilli] Chn. atawdis, Ouir. alimmi. The word atawdis does 
not correspond with either Kab. deg w gasmi or Tam. (?) 


5.4.3.2 Lexemes replaced with arabicisms in Chninni dialect (NOT in 
Ouirsighen and Douiret) 


(1) ‘billy-goat’ 


(2) ‘porcupine’ 

(3) ‘couscous’ 

(4) ‘vagina’ 

(5) ‘saliva’ 

(6) ‘house’ 


(7) ‘tali’ 

(8) ‘short’ 


[TA. birsni, ?atrus ] Chn. abirsni, Dou. dihdi., Ouir. ay a?.. The 
word abirsni is mysterious. It is not attested in Cl.Ar., MA. Satrus 
and Alg. 

[TA. qanfud] Chn. Dou. ansi., Ouir. insi. 

[TA. kusksi ] Chn. kisksu, Dou. barkukis, Ouir., barkuklis. 

[TA. zabbur, foss ]. Chn., zubbur, Dou. tabessult, Ouir. tabassit 
[TA. riq , bz.dq ] Chn. irrigan, Dou .tikufas., Ouir. isufsan. Cf. Ar. rlq 
‘saliva’. 

[TA. ddr, beyt ] Chn. il-hus, Dou. taddart., Ouir. tazaqqa (pi. 
tiz.aywin ). The word tazaqqa is observed in AZim by R.Basset 
(1883:312): “ce mot parait avoir eu primitivement le sens 
d’enceinte: a Ghdames [Libya], 6 ezaqa signifie «muraille»; 
dans les dialectes de Bougie et de Ghat (touareg), azekka, •:#, 
designe un tombeau ”. The word hus is commonly used in the south 
of Tunisia to mean ‘house’. In the northern Tunisian Arabic dialect, 
this word signifies ‘a small garden’. 

[TA. twil ] Chn. twil , Dou. azir, Ouir. dazirar 
[TA. qsir] Chn. qsir, Dou .deyezzur, Ouir., dagazzur 
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(9) ‘close’ [TA. sekker ] Chn. sakkar, Dou. ammasal, Ouir., yuqqass 

(10) ‘break’ [TA. kassar ] Chn. yitkassar, Dou., yasmwa, ihudd, Ouir., yruzz. 

(11) ‘like’ [TA. lama ] Chn. kima, Dou. atyilad, Ouir. am. 

5.4.3.3 Lexemes replaced with Arabicisms in Douiret dialect (NOT in 
Ouirsighen and Chninni) 

In the three vernaculars, one notices that in some of the Berber loanwords, as in 
takrist, the form is preserved and “yet at the same time to make it conform” to Berber 
morphophonemic patterning (Kaufman 1974:146). This is not unusual in languages in 
contact situations. As Anttila points out “ sound substitution can range from zero to 
such a degree that the original model is no longer discernible to the uninitiated” 11 . For 
instance, Chninni speakers tend to add the suffix -st, as shown in the following 
example: 


Chn. 

TA. 


a. marti-ist 

marra 

‘once’ 

b. sa$atist 

seia 

‘hour’ 


The addition of the definite article el- to loanwords is attested in all the three 
vernaculars. According to Ennaji (1985:13), definiteness is not a grammatical feature of 
Berber. 

On the question of gender, some masculine loanwords retained their form and meaning 
as in Tunisian Arabic. 


11 Some morphological changes are attested elsewhere, such as Japanese, e.g., taxi > takushii, 
baseball > beisuboru. (Anttila 1972: 163). 
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(2) Dou. 

TA 


a. is-sarsur 

is-Sarsur 

‘gravel’ 

b. el-qadi 

el-qadi 

‘judge’ 

c. el-flus 

el-flus 

‘money 

d. el-hiss 

el-hiss 

‘noise’ 


In contrast to the vernaculars of Douiret and Chninni, the Ouirsighen variety tends to 

add the suffix -t/-8 to loanwords from Tunisian Arabic words irrespective of gender. 

Furthermore, the final 

-t/6 is always preceded by 

a vowel (Cf. Appendix IV, p. 380). 

For instance: 



(3) Ouir. 

TA 


a. wismi-6 

wesm (masc.sg.) 

‘tattoo’ 

b.fayazani-6 

fayaz.an (masc.sg) 

‘flood’ 

c. zarri?i-6 

zerrifa (masc.sg.) 

‘seeds’ 

d. sahra-8 

sahra (fem.sg.) 

‘desert’ 

e. yaba-6 

Yaba (f.sg.) 

‘forest’ 


5.5 Summary 

The present lexical analysis proves that there are insignificant lexical 
dissimilarities among the three Shilha vernaculars of Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen. 
Even though the comparison of Shilha with Kabyle and Tamazight demonstrates a 
paucity of shared lexis, this does not entail that Shilha is unrelated to the Northern 
Berber branch. The oversimplification of the Shilha lexis as an outcome of the lexical 
borrowing on one hand and the undocumented earlier data on its structure on the other, 
make it impractical to suggest the correct affiliation of these vernaculars based on this 
lexical analysis. 
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5.6 Shilha and Tunisian Arabic in contact situation 

5.6.1 Introduction 

Shilha today shows some transformations not merely to its lexis but also to its 
morpho-syntax, as a result of the intensive and prolonged contact with Tunisian Arabic. 
This chapter aims to identify and discuss how the latter reacted in the inevitable 
intermingling with the superstratum. Whilst the primary concern of this dissertation is 
Shilha, the study of the Berber element in Tunisian Arabic is corollary to this study and 
does not form a major focus of this chapter. 

In both chapter 1 and chapter 2,1 have discussed briefly the influence of Tunisian 
Arabic on Shilha in phonology, lexis and morphology, such as the hybrid negation 
formula ur....i$ . Variations to this formula is observed by Motylinski (1897:391) in the 
dialects of Jerba: oua ... s, ou... s, oul ... , our .. . , ouar .... 

5.6.2 Theoretical framework 

There is no shortage of literature which discusses the outcomes of languages in a 
contact situation. The invaluable work of Weinreich Languages in Contact: Findings 
and problems still remains today a reliable reference in the field of linguistics. 

When languages are in a contact situation, the influence of one language on the 
other is without doubt inevitable. Linguistic interference ranges from phonology to 
syntax. It is defined as: 

The arrangement of patterns that result from the introduction of foreign elements 
into the more highly structural domains of language, such as the bulk of the 
phonemic system, a large part of the morphology and syntax, and some areas of 
vocabulary (kinship, color, weather, etc). Weinreich (1979:1). 


One must emphasise that some types of interference, such as word 
borrowing, can occur without any direct contact between the two languages (Kaufman 
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1974:16). This is affected mainly by the considerable advent of modern technology in 
recent years, such as the digital satellite dish. The latter broadcasts a multitude of 
channels from both Europe and the Middle East and is commonly used in the Arab 
world. 


In order to study the linguistic interference between Tunisian Arabic and Shilha, 
one must be familiar with both systems. This is well emphasised by Weinreich (1979:2) 
when he asserted that: 

Great or small, the differences and similarities between the languages in 
contact must be exhaustively stated in every domain -phonic, grammatical, and lexical- 
as a prerequisite to an analysis of interference. 

5.6.2.1 Factors related to languages in contact situation 

Important linguistic interference; and in some cases total language shift, occurs 
in situations where the two languages and cultures are similar (Clyne 1982:31). 
Bloomfield supports this view by stating that “intimate borrowing which occurs when 
two languages are spoken in what is topographically and politically a single community” 
(Bloomfield 1933:461). There are of course other factors such as psychological and 
socio-cultural factors that affect the degree of influence of the dominant language on the 
minority one. 

5.6.2.2 Linguistic Approach to Interference 

Weinreich uses the term “interlingual identification” to refer to the deceptive 
similarities between two languages seen by a bilingual speaker. The putative 
resemblance between the two languages can manifest itself in phonology, syntax and in 
Weinreich’s terms ‘plane of contents” (Weinreich 1979:7). For instance, the structure 
SVO in English is ‘denotative’ whereas in Russian it is used for stylistic purpose. The 
Russian speaker overgeneralises this seemingly similar structure and, as a result he 
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produces structures such as VSO which is perfectly acceptable in Russian but 
ungrammatical in English (Weinreich 1979:7). 

One must emphasise that this study does not analyse the speech interference 
occurring between two or more informants. It is not the purpose of this paper to analyse 
the motives behind the inevitable phenomenon of code-switching that occurs in 
languages in contact situations. Such analysis is an integral part of studying bilingualism 
but it is not the purpose of the present study. 

5.6.3 Phonology 

No major influence of Tunisian Arabic on Shilha is worthy of discussion in 

phonology. Shilha has retained the majority of its native phonemes some of which are 
observed in the vernaculars of the Northern Berber branch. Some of these phonemes 
naturally do not exist in Tunisian Arabic, these include the labialised labio-velar g w , k w 
and the velar y w the aspirated retroflex d which is observed in the Ouirsighen 
vernacular today. 

5.6.4 Morphology 

5.6.4.1 Loss of initial vowel a- 


Since the initial vowel a- is not characteristic of Tunisian Arabic morphology, 
Shilha in some cases drops it in certain lexemes. Initial vowels are, however, retained in 
other Berber vernaculars such as Kabyle and Tamazight, as shown in the following 
examples: 


Dou. 

Chn. 

Ouir. 

Kab. 

Tam. 


suf 

a. suf 

suf 

asif 

asif 

‘river’ 

zarfiw 

b. zarfiw 

zarfit 

tagerfa 

agerfiw 

‘crow 5 

fud 

c. fud 

fud 

afud 

afud 

‘knee 5 


12 


Aj. loued ‘river’ (Basset 1883:313). 
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5.6.4.2 Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers 

Shilha uses Arabic numbers except the words for ‘one’ edz“in and ‘two’ sin (cf. 
§ 3.2.4.1). With ordinal numbers, Shilha changes the word in accordance with the 
morphological nature of Berber, i.e. t- _-f, as in: 


Chn. 

TA. 


a. talawwilt 

lewla 

‘first’ 

b. tatanit 

i6B enya 

‘second’ 

c. tatalit 

6 eld a 

‘third’ 


5.6.4.3 Adjectivisation and verbalisation 


Shilha shows some innovations in terms of the well established processes known 
in linguistics as ‘adjectivisation’ and ‘verbalisation’. In English, for instance, the word 
‘computerise’ is a verbalisation of the word ‘computer’ and ‘satanic’ is an 
adjectivisation of the word ‘satan’. In Shilha there is a limited number of these processes 
in loan-words which are listed below: 


Adjectivisation of nouns 

(1) Dou. 

a. warqa (n.) 

b. awarqiq (Adj.) 

5.6.5 Negation 


TA. 


warqa 

‘paper’ 

rqayyiq 

‘thin’ 


Douiret uses the hybrid formula wi - is in the verb negation. In other types of 
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negations such as in the word ‘not early’, Shilha used the copular D and the negation 
marker is as shown below: 

Dou. (1) dis bikri ‘ (he) is not early’ 

5.6.6 Caiques 

Caiques occur in many languages in contact situations. In Tunisian Arabic, for 
instance, Arabic lexis are used but the whole expression remains foreign to classical 
Arabic and to other Eastern Arabic dialects. For instance: 


TA. (1) Fr. 

a .teksirras ‘cassetete’ ‘annoying’ 

b. hatt el-hatt ‘il a mis la pause ’ ‘he dressed up nicely’ 

In Douiret, there are several caiques which are loans from Tunisian Arabic: 

Dou. (2) 

a. tawassart n attussarin TA. omm lafz.eyiz. 

(lit. the mother of crones) 

‘very old’ 

b. yillis n idunnat TA. bint l-bereh 

(lit.the daughter of yesterday) 

‘very old’ 

c. ixif min nhas TA. ras min nhes 

(lit. a head mad of copper) 

‘strong will’ 
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5.6.7 Riddles and Proverbs 13 
5.6.7.1 Riddles 14 

Many riddles used in Douiret today have been adopted from Tunisian Arabic, 
these include: 

Dou. (1) a. linta ma bin fda wahwa 13 
tuyisg iryazin lalluf 
aryaz. innay satta y, yisqad litruf 
‘a female, unsupported in the air 
she is married to many men 
and the man whom she marries, he ends up dying’ 

b. tfaxd siggid muz.z.o yinis^ 
ybarraq did ttawinis 

‘you hold from its ears 
looked at me from its eyes’ 

c . f-tittast s wamanis 17 
tuyal g zunnas 

‘a small can with its water 
hanged in its sky’ 


My informants claim that Shilha does not have proverbs which are different from the ones used 
in Tunisian Arabic. The same remark applies to riddles. If indeed Shilha lost these texts, then it is a sign 
of its ‘gradual death’. 

Hans Stumme included some of these riddles in ‘Neue Tunisische Sammlungen’ in Zeitschrift 
fiir afrikanische und Ozeanishe Sprachen (1896:97-140). 

The pulley of a well tajarrart. The ropes refer to the men in this riddle. 

The oil lamp. 

Clue: ‘A grape’ 


17 
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d. yanna zma?et g il-hanut ^ 
willal s yajfay issisin ayimmit 
‘we have a group in a shop 
‘who comes out dies’ 

e. yri shan d amallal ^ 
ul i yazzaz dyiss 

ken ille yaidab s il-£illat 
nad willa yiffa y s il-millat 
‘I have a clean plate 
no one eats from it 
except a sick person 

or an unbeliever (lit. someone outside the religion)’ 

f. qubbitna tazizwt 20 
tatsakkar kan s el-qudrat 
titmir kan s el-uzzal 
‘our dome is green, 

is closed only by destiny 

and it opens only with the metal’ 

g. amallid, amallak, amallal min kas n el-bullar -1 
ayyil aman 

atalli l-fafit 


18 

19 

20 


Clue: ‘A box of matches’ 

Clue: ‘The month of Ramadhan’ 


21 


Clue: ‘Watermelon 
Clue: ‘Lime’ 
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‘it’s whiter than me, whiter than you, whiter than a glass 

put water on it 

and fire will come out’ 

5.6.7.2 Proverbs 22 

Similarly to riddles, proverbs have been borrowed from Tunisian Arabic: 

Dou. (2) a. mm udi sdanni waman 
Tike oil on water’ 

b. wili yithuss f il-zamrit kan willan yaffisfillas 
‘only the person who steps on a coal feels the pain’ 

c. fumrisfusi idz.in wil yitsaffaq 
‘one single hand can not clap’ 

d. aman illi yhaggan g issidrit, tazummurt awla 

‘the water that goes astray, the olive tree needs it more’ 


22 The study of proverbs would have gained more depth if the sole poet of Douiret had co-operated 
with the writer to record some of his poems which he knew by rote. I would expect them to contain some 
native proverbs. He refused to assist the writer because he maintains that these texts describe some 
sensuous images of the woman’s body and hence are against the teachings of Islam. 
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5.6.8 The Berber Element in Tunisian Arabic 

Although studies on Maghribine Arabic have progressed considerably in recent 
years, particularly in the area of grammatical descriptions 23 , comparative studies among 
Maghribine Arabic, Levantine and Berber are not well advanced. Scholars of Arabic 
generally agree that Maghribine Arabic is lexically and morphosyntactically dissimilar 
to other Arabic varieties such as Egyptian and Lebanese, Cf. Cohen (1970), Caubet 
(1993) and Mifsud (1994). However, only few researchers explained that the 
‘uniqueness’ of Maghribine Arabic is due mainly to the presence of Berber element. 
This is well stated by Guernier (cited in Chtatou 1997:104) that “La langue arabe 
subira, elle aussi, l'empreinte et la pression de langue berbere qui reussira a absorber, 
a digerer, a berberiser des noms arabes”. According to Chtatou (1997:104), Berber 
may transfer its phonological, lexical and morpho-syntactic properties to Arabic “to an 
extent that many items of Berber origin became part of it”. 

The present chapter aims to discuss the Berber element in Tunisian Arabic on the 
basis of lexis. This may thwart the putative claim that Maghribine Arabic is flooded with 
Berber and romance loanwords. In addition, the lexical analysis shows that Berber 
influence on Tunisian Arabic is also negligible. 24 As for phonological and Morpho- 
syntactic influences, this may correspond to the findings made by Chtatou (1997). 

The study of Berber lexis is also of special interest to scholars interested in 
Arabic dialectology. Aquilina’s study (1975:298-309) confirms the inevitable nature of 
studying word etymologies which are generally speculative. For instance, the discussion 
that followed his paper, showed that words such as azenbil ‘large basket’, forn ‘oven’, 
yamma ‘to obscure’ classified as Berber words by Aquilina (1975:311-313) were 


23 Suffice to mention the invaluable work of Owens (1984) on Libyan Arabic.and Caubet (1993) 

on Moroccan Arabic and 

24 


Cf. § 5 on lexical analysis. 
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attested in other Semitic languages such as Akkadian and Amharic. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to trace down the Berber element in Tunisian Arabic provided that these suspected 
Berber words are compared carefully with Classical and Koranic Arabic, Tunisian 
Arabic, Maghribine Arabic and with at least two representative Northern Berber 
varieties, such as Kabyle and Tamazight. 

It must be emphasised that the lexical entries below are suspected Berber 
elements in Tunisian Arabic. It is not an exhaustive list because of the limitations of the 
present corpus. In analysing some of these words, one is left to hypothesise on the likely 
origin on the basis of the available data. The aim of this exercise is to identify those 
terms which may present the possibility, even remotely, of having been infiltrated into 
Tunisian Arabic lexis and which may have contributed in making Tunisian Arabic to 
have the characteristics of Maghribine Arabic. 25 

The lexemes listed below include the words mentioned by Aquilina, 
followed by lexical entries of nursery words. 

5.6.8.1 Nouns 

Tunisian Arabic 


25 The lexical analysis of Shilha could yield interesting findings if one studies in detail the southern 
variety of Tunisian Arabic spoken in the oases and in the vicinity of the Tunisian-Libyan border. After 
having listened to some songs of these remote saharian villages, I noticed that the language used is 
practically unintelligible to northern Tunisian Arabic speakers and also to the Arabic speakers of 
Tataouine. These songs contain a high proportion of archaic Arabic terms some of which are of Libyan 
Arabic origin. The songs of Khlifa Aidoudi studied by Andre Louis are a good example of how the 
Arabic spoken by the nomadic people in southern Tunisia differs dramatically from the northern dialect. 
For instance, drazi ‘bijoux et pendeloques’, burraS ‘chants des jeunes filles au printemps’, Yadda 
‘camel, she-camel (in poetry)’. Cf. Andre Louis, Chants des nomades du sud de la Tunisie , n.d. The 
Berber element in these songs is not easily identifiable. This broad observation stresses the fact that work 
on Tunisian Arabic dialectology is still needed, especially in remote areas, such as on the borders with 
Libya and Algeria. 
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(1) ?azri 


(2) dabbut 


(3) gerzuma 


(4) tebruri 


(5) sarsur 


(6) gilte, yodra 


(7) sitla 


(8 )zabbudz 


[TA. ‘single’]. Sh. £azri. It is not likely that this word has developed 
from the Arabic word fozr ‘to censure’. However, this term occurs 
in Kabyle afzri and Tamazight a$az.ri ‘single’. 

[TA. ‘armpit’]. Observed in both Chninni and Ouirsighen azabbut. 
Not attested in the following vernaculars: MA., l-bitan , Kab., iqa , 
Malt., abt (< Ar. ibt ), Tam., ? 

[TA. ‘throat’]. Cf. Kab. and Tam. agerzum ‘throat’ and Alg.Ar. 
garzuta. It is also mentioned by Aquilina gerzuma ‘gorge’ (Aquilina 
1975:308). 

[TA. ‘hail’]. Sh. ettebruri. Also found in MA and Algerian Arabic. It 
is likely that this word is a corruption of the Arabic word burr 
‘wheat’, as both words share the meaning of ‘smallness’. 

[TA. ‘pebble’]. Sh. es-sarsur. This lexicon is not used in Magh.Ar., 
e.g., MA. haswa. 

[TA. ‘puddle’]. Sh. giltit. This word is neither attested in Cl.Ar. 
yadir nor in Kab. abella. It is used, however, in Alg.Ar. gelta. 

[TA. ‘plant, seedling’]. Sh. sitlat. Cf. Cl.Ar. sat la (pi. sate + ?il ; vb. 
satala and Alg.Ar. satla ‘a variety of wheat’. 

[TA. zeytun 5kar ‘fruitless olive tree]. Sh. ‘wild olive tree’. Malt. 
siyra tazzebbuya ‘olive tree’. This word is also attested in Kab. 
azebbudz ‘grafted olive tree’ and Algerian Arabic z.abbuz ‘wild 
olive’. This word is not observed in the north and south of Tunisia. 
Since this word occurs in Kabyle, Maltese and Shilha, one would 
speculate that this word might have been lost in Tunisian Arabic. 
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(9) sfinnarye 


(10) karmus 


(11) faqqus 


(12) genneriyye 


(13) qattus 


[TA. ‘carrots’]- Sh. tafisnay, Alg. zxudiyya. It is attested in Alg.Ar. 
sfennariya , Malt, zunnarija, karotta and MA. xizzu, Tam. ssefrani. 
As far as Berber languages are concerned, Kab. and Tam. do not 
share this lexicon with Sh., (Kab. z.ruddeyya, Tam. xizzu). If one 
looks at the morphological make up of both words sfinnariyye 
(<sfn(y)>) and tafisnay ifsny) have a near equal number of word 
roots. This entails presumably that either word may have developed 
from the other. However, this word is attested in Old Spanish zd 
form > *zdfdnoria which settles finally its likely etymology. 

[TA. ‘fig’]. Found also in Alg.Ar. karmus. In MA., the word for ‘fig’ 
is tin. Cf. Cl.Ar. and Malt. fin. In Kabyle the word karmus 
designates ‘prickly pear’, the word for ‘fig’ is abakur. However, in 
Algerian Arabic, this word does exist denoting ‘figs, dry figs’. In 
Tamazight, the word Ibakur is used to mean figues precoces, figue- 
fleur’. The exact meaning of the word ‘fig’ is tazart. Etymologically, 
the word karmus may have developed from the Arabic word karma 
‘grapevine, vine’. 

[TA. ‘cucumber’]. Sh., afaqqus. This is a typically Maghribine 
Arabic word (cf. MA .feggusa, Alg.Ar. faggiis el-ayrds . In Lev., 
the word xiyar is used. 

[TA. artichoke ]. MA. quqa, Alg. qarnun, Kab. qarnun, Tam. quqa 
and Malt, qaqocc. Since it is a panMaghribine Arabic word, it is 
quite unlikely that this word is of Berber origin. 

[TA. ‘cat’], fern, qattuasa. Sh. iyatus. According to Aquilina, this 
could have been a loanword from basso latino cattus. Aquilina 
(1975:308). In Kabyle and Tamazight the word for cat is amsis and 
amu$s respectively. 
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(14) birsni 


(15 )fakrun 


(16) bazwis 


(17 )ferz.ez.z.u 


(18) z.rana 


[TA. ‘goat’]. Sh. abirsni. This is a mysterious word as it does not 
corrrespond with either Kab.(i.e. abeirarac) nor to Tam. bernes 
‘laisser une terre enjachere’ which could be a likely explanation as 
goats do in fact eat and destroy plants. 

[TA. ‘turtle’]. This word, according to Dozy, is of Berber origin 
(Dozy, cited in Aquilina 1975:299). It is found in Kab. afekrur and 
Tam. ifker. In Maltese, the only corresponding word is fekruna ta£ 
lilma ‘turtle’. 

[TA. ‘sparrow’]. Sh. asisu , Kab. aberqeqqu , Tam. zzawz. ‘swallow’, 
bersusu ‘chicken’s disease’, MA. as in zawes ‘sparrow’. Thus, it is 
quite likely that the word bazwis is of Berber origin. 

[TA. ‘wasp’]. Cf. Kab. arez, arz.az. ‘wasp’; MB. (Middle Atlas) 
arzezz.i ‘wasp’. Cf. with MA. burz.dn (in Qriitra), Alg.Ar. bu-z.inz.il. 
This comparison indicates that the word ferz.ezzu is likely to be of 
Berber origin. 

[TA. ‘frog’]. Cf. Tam. az.ru ‘frog’. This word is not found in Kab. 
amqrur ‘frog’ (vb. asqerqer ‘run behind’) which may be derived 
from Alg. gurgra. In MA. the word zrana is also attested. It is 
probably plausible that it may be a loanword from Latin rana ‘frog’. 


(19) fellus [TA. ‘chick’]. Undoubtedly it is of Latin origin namely pullus. 26 

Attested in MA.., fellus, Tash., afellus, Malt., fellus, Tam. afullus 
‘rooster, chicken’, Kab., tifilellest ‘swallow’. 

(20) fertattu [TA. ‘butterfly’]. Cf. Chn. farfattu ‘moth’. This word is also found 

in Maltese (Aquilina, 1975:299), MA ( bu-fertitu ), Tam. ( fertitu ) and 
Kab. afertettu. 


26 Bertoldi, cited in Tagliavini (1982: 177), suggested that there exist many words in Berber to be 
of Latin origin such as Lat. cicer, lens which correspond with ikiker ‘chick pea’ and tilintit ‘lentil’ in 
Berber. 
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(21) zoyran 


(22 )zrada 


(23) kusksi 


(24) agerzum 


(25) welsis 


(26) stal 


[TA. ‘tadpole and other insects found in stagnant waters’]- Cf. Malt. 
zogHran ‘a species of animaculae generated in stagnant waters’ . In 
addition, Aquilina mentions other uses such as z.uylas ‘tetard’, TA 
(Takrouna) zoylal, Kab. z.uylas both meaning ‘tadpole’, z.ylays 
‘tetards de grenouilles’ (Aquilina 1975:307). 

[TA. ‘cricket’]. This word is of Arabic origin. However, it is worth 
noting a mysterious word in Maltese which is werzieq. There is one 
word in Tamazight which might correspond well with it which is 
awerz.i ‘grosse voix’. Semantically, these two words share a 
common link, as it is known that a cricket does produce a sharp 
noise. Quite remotely, is another corresponding word in Tash., awz.iz 
[TA. ‘couscous’]. Chn. kisksu, Dou., Ouir., berkukis. Kab. berkukes. 
Tam. berkukes. This word is also mentioned by Lentin (1959; 15) in 
Alg.Ar. with a different meaning to mean ‘bracelet a gros grains’. 
Based on the fact that couscous is a Berber dish originally, one may 
safely infer that the word couscous is a corruption of the word 
berkukes/berkukes. 

[TA. gerz.uma ‘throat’]. It is simutaneously a panBerber and 
panMaghribine Arabic word as in, MA. gerzuta, Alg.Ar. tgarzima 
‘voile blanc de gorge’, Malt, gerz.uma, Tash. agerz“um, Kab., 
agerz“um, Tam., agerzum. 

[TA. ‘groin irritation’]. Shil. awelsls. Also attested in Kab. awels 
‘avoir des douleurs aux ganglions de I’aine ’ and Tam. awelsis , 

‘aine, ganglin enflame’. It is also found in MA welsis ‘glandular 
swelling’. 

[TA. ‘bucket’]. This word is not of Berber origin as it occurs in Latin 
situla. Although the words stal or Kab. essdel is used currently in 
Berber, there is however a native term which is tagra ‘wooden 


bucket’ in Tam. 
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(27) ferzezzu [TA. ‘wasp’]. Evidence suggests a Berber origin for this word, as in 

Kab., are?., Berber (middle Atlas); arzezzi. 

In addition to the above list, Tunisian Arabic shares striking similarities with 
other Berber varieties such as Tamazight and Kabyle. The list of words below are 
suspected to be of Berber origin: 

(28) aqsus [TA. ‘kitchen utensils’], Tam. ‘kitchen utensils, furniture’. In Shilha 

the word maSun is widely used, it is attested in Morocco and North 
of Algeria, but with a different meaning qsus ‘old clothes’. 

(29) sqaf [TA. (pi.) ‘empty bottle, broken glass’]. This word coincides well 

with Kab. essqef ‘bateau’; ‘coque’, 'carcasse', and Tam. seqqef 
‘reduire en tessons, ebrecher’. In MA., this word can have an 
additional pejorative sense to mean ‘old man’ for sqef and seqfa for 
‘old woman’. In Algerian Arabic, this word denotes meanings: ‘a 
wooden or metal container where the kanunu 27 and more simply 
‘pot’. 

(30) afella [TA .fella ‘an opening in the cacti plantation’]. Tam. ‘second floor of 

a house’. This word does not occur in Cl.Ar. or Levantine. In 
Maltese the word falla means ‘to stay or keep away from, to be 
absent’ which shares similar meaning with Kabyle, fel ‘go beyond, 
overtake, disappear’. 

(31) hrebis [TA. ‘tablets’]. Tam. hebrures < vb. bre$, ‘make into small balls’. Cf. 

Kab. ebres ‘ecraser, concasser’. 

(32) sutba [TA. ‘dried branch’]. In Tam. the word tasattabt is ‘broom’; which 

is culturally valid since dried branches are used as a broom. 

(33) lebzim [TA.,Tam. ‘tap’]. Cl.Ar. ‘buckle’. Cf. MA. setba ‘branch of a thorny 

plant’. 

27 A kaniin is a hand-built ceramic pot that holds coals and used mainly to cook the concentrated 
Tunisian tea, to barbecue fish and to roast vegetables. 
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(34) seqlala 

(35) bu-telUs 


(36) xi$a 

(37) sebsi 

(38) qassabiyya 

(39) bziz 

(40) £erguba 


[TA., ‘unpleasant whingeing, trouble’]. Cf. Tam. ‘noise’. This word 
is not attested in Cl.Ar. and Lev. Yet, it corresponds with Kab., as in 
geqlala ‘noise, rhythmic noise’ and Alg.Ar. razul saqlala ‘a man 
who makes noises on the street’. In addition, this can be compared to 
Malt, cuqlazta ‘arattle’. 

[TA ‘an imaginary monster used by adults as a way to scare off 
children’]. Cf. Kab. tellis ‘weakness in the eyes’ and Tam. 
‘nightmare, bad dream’. The word tellis may be a variation of the 
Berber word tallest ‘darkness, night’, inasmuch as ‘darkness’ is 
associated with images of ‘monsters’ in children’s eyes and hence 
nightmares. In the Tunisian culture if a parent wants to prevent his 
toddler from playing outside at night, he uses the expression ‘/z al- 
lalma yzik bu-telUs ‘in the darkness the monster will come to you’. 

[TA. It is found only in the expression ya£fik xisa which has no 
particular meaning. Women mainly use this expression when 
annoyed with the children]. Its origin remains uncertain despite the 
fact that it is attested in Morocco to mean ‘vieux sac’ Marpais 
(1977:126) and in Alg.Ar. ‘toile ciree servant de nappe’. 

[TA., Kab. ‘pipe’]. Attested also in MA and Alg.Ar. ‘kind of a long 
Moroccan hashish pipe with a clay bowl’. 

[TA. ‘type of heavy overcoat with hood’]. Cf. Shi. aqssab ‘shirt’. 
[TA. ‘smashed guts of a human or animal’]. Interestingly, in Kabyle, 
the word abziz means ‘bribe’. Cf. Cl.Ar. bazza ‘to steal’. 

[TA. ‘top’]. Tam. aSerqeb ‘crete rocheuse, colline haute et escapee 
dominant une colline’. It is attested in MA. -targuba ‘steep hill’. 

[TA. ‘bird’s song’]. Interestingly attested in Tam. a$ef§aq ‘stolk’. In 
Kab., the closest word is seffeq ‘epargner, laisser echapper’. 


(41) sefsaq 
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(42) gorboz 


(43) yufa 


(44) tasallugit 


(45) nnila 


(46) mungela 


(47) taqa 


(48) z.enbll 


[TA. ‘hovel’]. Cf. Malt, gorboy ‘a hovel’ (Aquilina 1975:301). 
Dessoulavy and Barbera suggest that the word may have developed 
from Ar. kurbi and Arabic-Persian-Tukish kurbag ‘a greengrocer’s 
shop’ respectively (Dessoulavy and Barbera, cited in Aquilina 
1975:301). 

[TA. ‘untidy longhair’]. Cf. Tam. Yufa ‘etre barbouille, sali, 
souille’; Kab. yfufen ‘etre barbouillee, souile’. This word is found 
in MA. yufala Tong hair (in need of cutting)’ and remotely in 
Alg.Ar. yaffa ‘dessecher les cereales, sirocco'. 

[TA. yser ‘left’]. The word tasallugit is observed only in Douiret, 
Maltese (Malt, sellug ‘left’ and Alg.Ar. selgi ‘left-handed’. This 
word may be of Berber origin but it seems to be obsolete in Tunisian 
Arabic. Cp. Tash. tazelmatt ‘left’. 

[ TA. This word is commonly used by Tunisian women in the 
expression yaffik nnila when cursing someone ]. 

[TA. ‘watch, clock’]. This word is close in meaning to Imagana in 
Tam. bearing the same meaning. It may have developed from Cl.Ar., 
but with a change in meaning as in manqala ‘brazier’. 

[TA. ‘a type of small shelf used to hold a lamp’]. Attested in both 
Kab. and Tam. with a different meaning taqa/taqqa ‘genevrier’. A 
striking counteipart exists in Maltese tieqa ‘window’. 

[TA. ‘a large basket made of alfa used to carry various goods’] 


This word is found in Maltese denoting the same meaning (Aquilina 1975:307) and 
Alg.Ar. 'panier double’. Cf. Tam. azzenbil ‘grand punier d deux poches pour le 
transport dufumier a dos d’ane Kab. azembil ‘grandpanier double en alfa qu’on met 
sur Vane ou sur le mulet pour le transport de fumier, par example’. MA sweri. 
However, according to Leslau, the word z.enbil is a loan word from Arabic; of “ancient 
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origin”. He believes that this word occurs in Amharic and possibly in Akkadian (Leslau 
cited in Aquilina 1975:311). 

(49) babbiis [TA. ‘snails’]. MA. bebbusa, Alg. buziylillu. Cf. Sh. ababbus. 

This word is not attested in Kabyle; the word aims is used instead. The word babbus is 
also found in Maltese bebbux ‘snails’ (Aquilina 1975:298) and Alg.Ar. babbuS ‘petits 
escargots blancs’. Aquilina notes that this word occurs in Sicilian under the form 
babbalu’ci/babbalu'ciu ‘Helix pisana, Muller’ “che e communissima nei dintorni di 
Palermo" and “babbaluci d’acqua ” (Mortillaro, cited in Aquilina 1975:298) which is 
synonymous with the Maltese definition. Cf. Beni Iznassen azeylul lebhar ‘coquillage, 
escargot de mer’(Renisio cited in Aquilina 1975:298). 

(50) sentufa [TA. ‘small piece’]. Attested in MA. with similar meaning. 

(51) kersuha [TA. ‘a little time’, a term widely used by women]. This is another 

mysterious word as it is not attested in either Maghribine Arabic 
varieties nor in Kab. and Tam. 

5.6.8.2 Adjectives 

(1) buzadi/abuzadi [TA., Tam., ‘beginner, unexperienced, innocent’]. This word occurs 

also in Kabyle abuf.ad carrying the same meaning. It is also attested 
in MA. This word is not found in either Cl.Ar. or in Lev. It is 
possible that this word is of Berber origin except that the paucity of 
data available on other Berber vernaculars makes the origin of this 
word inconclusive. 

[TA. ‘put away’]. It is possible that this word is of Berber origin as it 
occurs in Tam. ‘clean, to do housework, change furniture’. 


(2) mxammal 



(3) mradrda 


(4) aduyri 


(5) mgerreh 


(6) aherfi 


(7) mhentel 


(B) behbuh 


(9) msum 


(10) sekkel 
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[TA. ‘flaccid’, usually associated with body parts, after a severe fall, 
or hurt’]. Occurs in both Kab. and Tam. rez ‘to break’. 

[TA. digurdi ‘good man, honest, strict’]. Similar definition exists in 
Kab. and Tam. ‘a severe person, honest, strict’. 

[TA., Tam., ‘poor’]. It may have developed from the Arabic word 
zarah ‘wounded’. 

[TA., Tam. ‘dried food, bread’]. Though many words have been 
developed from the root <HRF>, e.g., harf ‘edge’ and hrlfet ‘spicy 
food’. The origin of this word is also uncertain as it is not observed 
elsewhere (i.e. Magh.Ar., Berber, Malt., Lev.Ar.). 

[TA. ‘badly groomed’]. The origin of this word is uncertain. This 
lexicon does not correspond with MA. Alg.Ar., Kab. or Tam. 

[TA. ‘light-hearted, likeable’]. Cf. Tam. bbuh ‘etre joli, beau in the 
child’s language’ and Kab. bbah ‘etre gentil, mignon’ (child’s 
language). 

[TA. ‘severe in character’]. Cf. Tam. amsum ‘pauvre, infortune’. 

Kab. amcum ‘mechant, malin’. It is uncertain whether this word is of 
Arabic or Berber origin. However, its closest word is in Cl.Ar. 
samam ‘to behave proudly or haughtily’. 

[TA. ‘to woo’; also sekkel ‘bobby pin’; sekkelzi ‘a womaniser’]. This 
word is likely to be of Arabic origin as it occurs in other Arabic 
varieties such Alg.Ar. Sekkel ‘beau a rien ’, Maltese ‘to shackle, 
impede’; sekkiel ‘ a wanderer’, MA. ‘to hobble’, ‘to make someone 
fall’. And in Kab. sekkel ‘entraver’, Tam. ‘placer les traverses dans 
I’appareil a pise’", ‘introduire line chose dans une autre’. Hence, 
only Tamazight suggests a different meaning to the Arabic and 
Berber varieties. 
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(11) z.emil 

5.6.8.3 Verbs 

(1) terter 

( 2 ) neyney 

(3) derder 

(4) degdeg 

(5) kezkez 

(6) seksek 


[TA. ‘corrupt individual; homosexual, also hsan ‘homosexual’]. It is 
attested only in Malt, ziemel ‘horse’ and Tam., zzamel 
‘homosexual’. This word is not found in Kab. timint ‘homosexual’. 
In MA. the word zamil occurs but denotes a different meaning 
‘friends’ (<Ar.). 


[TA., Tam., ‘mutter, break wind’, and in an onomatopoeic sense 
‘motorbike engine’s noise’]. This verb is found in Tam. iterter folle 
avoine’ and Kab. tterter ‘fart’ and Alg.Ar. tertiir and tartar ‘gros 
vagin a vulgar term. 

[TA. ‘whinge’]. In Kab. and Tam. the meaning changes to ‘speak 
through the nose’. The closest word in Cl.Ar. is nay a. ‘to whisper, 
speak gently, to babble as a child’. It is possible that this word has 
developed from Arabic either from naya or yanna ‘sing’. 

[ TA. ‘a badly mixed liquid’]. Cf. Tam. ‘sprinkle’; Malt, mdardar 
‘nauseating’. In Tam. derder ‘to sprinkle with salt’. In MA, the word 
derder carries another meaning ‘ash’. It is likely that this word is of 
Cl.Ar. origin with an altogether different meaning as in dardara 
‘roar, msh (of water)’. 

[TA., Tam. ‘to shatter, break in small pieces, <Cl.Ar. daqq 
‘crushing’]. It is widely used in both MA and Alg.Ar. 

[TA., Tam. ‘grind’, Ar. kazza £ala asnaninhi ‘gnaw one’s teeth’. Cf. 
Cl.Ar. kazza fala asnanihi ‘to gnaw one’s teeth’. 

[‘Falling’, as in the Tunisian expression el-mizxrya tseksek ‘lit. 
misery is here in a heavy fall’. Cf. keskes ‘tamis’ in TA which is 
also attested in Kabyle aseksut ‘tres grande passoire pour cuire le 
couscous a la vapeur’. 
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(J)ferkes [TA. ‘look for in an unorderly fashion’]. 

This word is listed in Aquilina’s article as being a Berber element in Maltese (Aquilina 
1975:298-309). Compare Malt, ferkex ‘to scrape the pavement as horses or hens do’ 
with Berber aferqus ‘pied fourchu d’un animal’ (Renisio, cited in Aquilina 1975:298- 
309). In Tamazight the word ferkes carries an altogether different meaning ‘to crack’. In 
Egy.Ar. the word farkasa is also attested ‘to disarrange’. Apart from the dialect of 
Tam., it seems that all the other languages listed have the generic sense of ‘doing 
something in an unorderly fashion’. The striking agreement in meaning between Berber 
and Maltese suggests that this word could equally be of Berber or Arabic origin, which 
remains inconclusive. Similarly to the problem associated with the word afellus, 
Aquilina (1975:300) remarked that ‘it is not easy to say whether the word travelled to 
Malta with the Berbers or with the Arabs’. 

In addition, the fact that this word is also found in Egyptian Arabic does not entail that 
this word is Arabic, as it is known that Berber is still spoken in the region of Siwa. 
Unfortunately no apparent data is available on this language. 

(8) masmas [TA. ‘rinse’]. Chn. masmas. This word is not attested in neither 

Kab. nor Tam. It is also not found in either Alg.Ar. or MA. 

(9) nus [TA. ‘incite’]. It is also used in the expression imSi neyyis ‘go away’. 

Dou. innus. Tam. niyyis, ‘to target’. Not attested in neither Kab. nor 
Cl.Ar. The closest word in form is found in Tamazight with the word 
nesnes ‘eavesdropping’. However, it could have developed from the 
Arabic word nassa ‘to boil up, simmer, to hiss, to drive away flies’ 
which is probably its origin. 



(10 )fersex 


(11) haslaf 


(12) berbes 

(13) bewwe£ 

(14) kellex 


(15) kelleh 
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[TA. ‘squash’]. There are approximately twenty-six synonyms to the 
word ‘squash’ in Kabyle. Among these the word ferfex is not 
attested. However, the word fersex is used in both Tamazight, 

Alg. Ar. and Moroccan Arabic to mean ‘to break up or crush with 
blows’. In Cl.Ar. the word farsaxa/farsaha has a different meaning 
‘to straddle, stand with one’s legs apart’. 

[TA. ‘to eat hastily’]. Also, in TA. the word HiMef is a family name. 
Cf. Malt. Huslief‘h&y’ (Aquilina 1975:302).In Tam., the word 
aheslaf indicates 'herbe, brousaille, mauvaise herbe; brindille’. In 
Kab., the word ihsis is used to mean ‘to be light in weight’. It is 
likely that the word, although it may seem a far-fetched explanation, 
is a compound loanword from Arabic; combining the words hass 
and laf which mean ‘cut the grass’ and ‘roll’ respectively. 

[TA. ‘look for something in great hurry’]. This lexeme occurs in 
both Kab. and Tam. to mean ‘multi- colourful, covered in spots’. 
This word does not occur in Lev., Alg.Ar., MA and Cl.Ar. 

[TA.,Tam. ‘vomit’]. This word is unknown in Kabyle and Cl.Ar. 
[TA. (coll.) ‘lie, mystify, trick’]. It is also used in Kabyle bearing the 
same sense. In Tamazight, the word kellex denotes ‘to be stupid, 
naive’. In MA, the word kelxa is used in the expression 8a kelxa ! 
‘what a numbskull!’. In Alg.Ar. kalxi ‘de qualite inferieure ’and 
muklax ‘trompe’. Compared with Cl.Ar., the closest word in form 
(i.e. <KLX>) is kalx meaning ‘giant fennel’. 

[TA. This word is a variation to the above lexis with a change in the 
final consonant (h instead of x). In TA, this word is strictly used 
colloquially,meaning ‘to feel horny’. In Alg.Ar. klah means 
‘sometimes’. 
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(16) gras 


(17) kerref 


(18) germes 

(19) masmas 

(20) gdim 


[TA. ‘very cold weather’]. Tam. sgers ‘spend winter’. In Kabyle the 
word agris means ‘very cold’. Also, in Tashelhit tagerst ‘very cold’. 
This word is not attested in Alg. nor in MA. 

[TA, Tam. ‘reject, refuse’]. In Kab. ekref bears a different meaning, 
‘to be paralysed, deprived’. This word does not occur in either Cl.Ar. 
or Lev. 

[TA. ‘to crunch’]. It is likely that this word is of Berber origin as it is 
also attested in Kabyle ggermec and Tam. germes. 

[TA. ‘to rinse’]. In Cl.Ar. masmasa ‘to sip and turn around in the 
mouth’. 

[TA. ‘to bite, gidma (noun)]. Cf. Kab. edrem ‘dormer un coup de 
dent, arracher avec les dents’. 


In Tamazight the word g w dem is found with a complete by different meaning ‘se 
renverser’. In Malt., the closest word is geddum ‘a pig’s snout’ (Aquilina 1975:300). 
Aquilina’s suggestion that geddum may have developed from the Berber word iidem is 
a possible explanation. If this is the case, then the preposition g in the word gdem 
should be considered and gdim would mean ‘in the face’. There are other possible 
words which are likely to be related to the word gdim, such as: TA. qaduma ‘axe’, 
Cl.Ar. qoddema ‘in front of. Aquilina added that there exists in Sicilian the word 
guddimu meaning ‘sulky, frowning’. Like many other words, defining the exact origin 
of this word is inconclusive. 


(21) yis [TA. ‘to be in a difficult situation’]. Tamazight ‘bog’, as found in the 

Tunisian proverb cfis qbal ma tyis (lit. ‘measure before you get 
stuck’) to mean ‘think before you leap’. Cf. Kab. ‘absent in spirit’, 
Tam. ‘bog’. There is a shared meaning between TA and Tam. This 
word could have developed from Cl.Ar. yassa ‘overcrowded, 
jammed’. 



(22) haxvtar 


(23) ffertett 

(24) huf 

(25) dsir 

(26) bessaq 

(27) xemmem 

(28) bennen 

(29) mil 

(30) sekker 
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[TA. ‘speak incessantly; speak unintelligibly; to gibber’]. Tam. 
better ‘to speak incessantly’. It may have originated from Cl.Ar. hitr 
‘twaddle, childish talk’. The inclusion of the phoneme /w/ in hawtar 
is misleading as it may entail that the word is of Berber origin. In 
Kabyle, the word ehter has a different meaning ‘to be annoying’ 
without any reference to a verbal behaviour. The closest word in 
MA. is hder ‘to chat’ which is also attested in Southern Tunisian 
Arabic. 

[TA., Tam., Kab., ‘to put on weight’]. No counterparts are found in 
Alg.Ar., MA. and Classical Arabic. 

[TA. ‘to steal’]. Cf. Tam. ‘to wander aimlessly, to pounce on’ which 
has a counterpart in Maltese liaf, ihuf ‘to prowl’. 

[TA., Tam. ‘to be brave enough to do something’]. This word, to the 
writer’s knowledge, is not attested in kabyle. However, it is likely 
that it is a loanword from Cl.Ar. dasara ‘to push, shove, push off. 
[TA. ‘to look fixedly’]. This word is also attested in Tam. bezzeq 
‘ouvrir grandement les yeux, regarder attentivement’. The only 
word found in Cl.Ar. is basaq ‘look up alphabetically’. It is also 
attested in Maltese mbexxaq ‘ajar’. 

[TA, Tam., Kab. ‘think, worry about’]. It occurs in Cl.Ar. only in the 
form xamma ‘to sweep’. 

[TA. ‘to taste’]. Kab. ibnin ‘tasty’. The word connotes a different 
meaning in Tamazight signifying ‘to balance the chum so as to 
separate butter from milk’. Cf. benna in Maltese ‘to taste’, but 
bennen is ‘to rock, to cradle’. 

[TA. ‘to lose colour, length’]. Tam. ‘to lose water’. Cf. Cl.Ar. nasala 
‘to take away, steal’. 

[TA. ‘close’]. Tam. ‘to do, lift, raise’. Yet, TA. corresponds well 
with Kabyle as in sekk w er. In MA, the word for close is sedd, sedd. 



(31 )zeyyer 


(32) aselliq 


(33) herra 


(34) sahsah 


(35) hewwes 


(36) nezzem 


(37) yudruz 
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[TA. ‘to speed’]. Tam. z.eyyer ‘squeeze’., Kab. zeyyer. Cf. MA. 
ziyyer ‘severity, strictness’. 

[TA. This word is used in the Tunisian colloquial expression ma 
tasallaqs ‘don’t make it obvious!’ which is commonly used among 
Tunisian youths]. In Kabyle, the word aselliq has a different 
meaning of ‘fine tissue or robe’. There are two other words in 
Kabyle and TA which denote ‘cloth’ namely sawUqa and taselliqt in 
TA and Kabyle respectively. 

[TA., ‘lacerate, wear out’]. Kab. herri ‘wound, lacerate’. In Cl.Ar. a 
similar word used which occurs with a glottal stop (?) as in hara?a, 
denotes the same meaning of as in TA. In addition, Tunisian Arabic 
uses the word mherri in a colloquial sense as in the expression Iza 
ya mhirri ‘come here bad boy!’. 

[TA. ‘action of paying attention’]. In Shi. asahssu ‘action of 
listening’ (Destaing 1940:360). 

[TA. ‘to walk around leisurely’, also in rural Tunisia ‘aller en tout 
sens ’ (Louis n.d:289)]. This is an interesting word if one compares 
it with Cl.Ar. sewweh ‘to travel’. The word hewwes occurs in Kab. 
‘sepromener’ and Tam. ‘grab and run’. This word could have been 
developed from Arabic. 

[TA. vb. ‘can’]. It is widely used among Northern Berber languages 
as in Kabyle enz.em , Tamazight nezzem and Tashelhit nezzem. Louis 
(n.d:289). This word is found in Algerian Arabic denoting similar 
meaning. One would argue that this lexeme may be a variation to 
Arabic nazama ‘to predict’. 

[TA. ‘walking up and down in a rage or aimlessly’]. This 
corresponds well with Kabyle udruz ‘sounds of footsteps’. In 
Tamazight, the word ddirz denotes a different meaning ‘to walk 
backward’. 
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(38) bendel 


(39) wedwed 


(40) zmaq 


(41) maxmax. 


(42) teftef 


(43) rahhaz 


(44) eyya 


[TA. ‘get tired, give up hope’]. This is solely found in Tunisian 
Arabic. Its origin is uncertain as it is not attested in either Magh.Ar., 
Kab. or in Tamazight. However, it is found in Maltese with a light 
change in meaning as in bandal ‘to swing, rock’. Cf. Sic. 
bbandulieri “penzolare ” Piccito (Mifsud 1995:282). Both TA and 
Maltese share the verbal noun tbandil. 

[TA. ‘to talk nonsense’]. This is an onomatopoeic word which is not 
attested in other Berber languages, Algerian Arabic or Moroccan. 
[TA. ‘cry loudly’]. In Tamazight, the corresponding word in form is 
zemmeq etre use ’. In Kabyle, the closest counterpart is zzemreq ‘to 
have blue eyes’. The origin of this word is inconclusive since the 
root <zmq> is not found in Classical Arabic. 

[TA. ‘nibble’]. This word is typically a Tunisian Arabic word as it 
does not have any counterparts in any of the other North Berber 
languages, MA. and Alg.Ar. 

[TA. vb. ‘to eat from the surface’, also in TA. teftufa (A/small 
amount’. Kab. tteftef and Tam. teftef both carry the meaning of 
‘tatonner, chercher’. In Malt, the word teftef has the meaning of ‘to 
feel, to handle or touch lightly’ (Aquilina 1975:305). In Alg.Ar. 
teftef denotes ‘se cracher dans les mains (piocheur)’. 

[TA. This word is used in the expression imsi rahhaz ‘go away’. Cf. 
MA. rehhez. meaning ‘to over season with salt, to poison with 
arsenic’ and Tam. rrehz. ‘arsenic, poison, intoxication par 
empoisonnement’. Its origin remains uncertain. 

[TA. ‘come, hurry-up’]. Cf. Malt. ezza. It is possible that this word 
has originated from the Cl.Ar. word heyya ‘up! come on!’. Thus, 
Aquilina’s claim that this word is of Berber origin is quite unlikely. 
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(45) selweh [TA. ‘performing a healing ritual whereby a woman, with a hand 

full of salt, lightly touches the body of either a man or a woman 
suffering from the ‘bad eye’]. 28 

Interestingly this word is attested in Tamazight, however the verb describes the state of 
the sick rather than the action as in selweh ‘etre mou, flasque, avachi’ . In Moroccan 
Arabic, the word selweh is attested, but bears a different meaning ‘to swing or sling in 
the air’. And quite remotely Malt, cewlieH ‘a man in rags’. 


(46) selwes 


(47) sellel 


(48) serreg 


(49) sexwes 


[TA. ‘to manage with little means’]. In MA. this word has the same 
meaning as in (88). It is not attested, with the same meaning in Tam. 
and Kab. 

[TA. ‘to rinse clothes, dishes’], A similar word is attested in MA. It 
is also found in Kab. with a different meaning ‘recouvrir d’or, 
d’argent’. Hence, it is not possible to give a definite statement of its 
origin. 

[TA. ‘to tear’]. Attested also in Kabyle, Tamazight and Moroccan. It 
is likely that this word of Arabic origin. 

[TA. ‘to feel disoriented’, ‘mentally preoccupied’]. 


In MA., ‘to frighten’, to scare’. Could it be that the mysterious word xisa in TA., found 
in the expression yaffik xisa ‘be cursed!’, is derived from this verb? If so, then one 
presumes a semantic link with ‘feeling disoriented’, ‘fright’ and ‘curse’. In Kabyle, the 
only likely related word is isexxes ‘etre captive, absorbe par un spectacle In Algerian 


28 The ‘bad eye’ or It. mal’occhio is a superstitious attitude of someone experiencing a misfortune. 
The proof of whether the sufferer is the victim of mal’occhio is revealed by the constant yawns and the 
streaming of tears on the face of the healer. The ‘patient’ usually feels some relief as soon as the ritual is 
completed. As a gesture for his or her gratitude, the ‘patient’ gives a symbolic coin or two to the healer. 
This ceremony is still strongly performed throughout Tunisia. 
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Arabic, xaySa denotes both ‘a piece of leather’ and ‘toile, ciree servant de nappe'. This 
word does not seem to be attested in Tamazight. 

(50) sarbaq [TA. ‘hit’, usually found in the expression as sarbaq bkeff ‘to hit on 

the face’]. Not attested in either Kab., Tam. and MA. 

5.6.8.4 Tunisian Arabic and Berber nursery language 

The work of Bynon (1968) is probably the most serious study on the nursery 
language in Berber. Bynon (1968:129) argues that there are two main morphological 
characteristics 29 of nursery terms in Berber which are “high frequency of open 
syllables” and “a strong tendency towards reduplication”. 

The immediate discussion of the nursery terms in Shilha is tentative and needs further 
investigation. It includes words discussed by Aquilina (1975:308-309) as in: 

(1) bubbu [TA. ‘drink (in child’s language)’]. Tam. ‘breast’. This word also 

occurs in Kabyle to mean ‘breast’. Ferguson (cited in Bynon 
1968:146), states that the words mbu and mbuwa are of general 
nursery talk in Arabic with the following variations nbuu in 
Lebanese Arabic; mbuu and mbuu in Syrian Arabic and mbua in 
Tunisian Arabic. 

(2) mummu [TA. ‘breast in baby’s language’]. It is also used in TA as a term of 

endearment as in the expression mummu 9ini ‘pupil of my eye’. 
Tam. ‘baby’. Interestingly in Kabyle the word mummu is used also 
as a term of endearment meaning ‘pupil’. 

(3) diddi [TA. ‘light injury’] Tam. ‘hurt’. Kabyle. ‘hurt’. Cf. Malt, mimmi 

‘hurt’. Aquilina (1975:308). 


29 


On the syntactic nature of nursery language, cf. Bynon (1968: 129). 
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(4) daddus 


(5) bubbu. 


(6) kakka£, nannah 

(7) nenni 

(8) sessi 

(9) tahrisa 


[TA. Tam. a baby’s first steps]. Also attested in Kab. ddac ‘small 
steps’ and in Zemmour. In Maghribine Arabic, Bynon (1968:147) 
lists daddus in Rabat; Moroccan Arabic daddi ‘walk’ “where it has 
given the verb daddas ‘take the first steps’; Algeria (Mettidja region) 
deddat. Bynon (1968:147) concludes that this word is part of the 
Berber substratum due to its widespread usage. 

[TA. Tam. ‘drink’]. The word bubbu exists in Kabyle with a 
variation in meaning of bubbu ‘breast’ in child’s language. Cf. Malt. 
bumbu ‘drink’ (Aquilina 1975:308). 

[TA. ‘to encourage a toddler to defecate’] Cf. Malt, kakka ‘dirt’ 
(Aquilina 1975:309). 

[TA. ‘to sleep’]. This word is not observed in Kab. or Tam. 

[TA. ‘to sit’]. It is also found in Tam. sissi ‘to sit’. 

[TA. coll, ‘snack’]. Well attested in Kabyle and Tamazight with 
various meanings, e.g. Kab. Ihers ‘grosse semoule’. Tam. ahris 
‘aiguillion pour exciter et conduire Vattelage lors des labours ou du 
depiquage ’. 


5.6.8.5 Summary 


This chapter aimed to scrutinise the outcome of language contact between 
Tunisian Arabic and Shilha at the levels of morpho-syntax and lexis. The result is 
altogether surprising. In fact the paucity of the Berber element in Tunisian Arabic may 
thwart unfounded claims that Tunisian Arabic is flooded with Berber lexis. More 
comparative research is needed between Tunisian Arabic and Shilha. This chapter 
attempts to prove that Shilha has been more influenced in both lexis and morphology 
than Tunisian Arabic. Besides the fact that Tunisian Arabic and Berber share a common 
phylum (Afro-asiatic), there are some sociolinguistic factors such as the low prestige of 
Shilha as a mother tongue, constant migration of Berber men to other major Tunisian 
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cities and the modernisation of the Berber’s way of life in New Douiret, have all 
contributed to the linguistic changes to the Shilha vernacular. 
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6. General conclusion 


In the present study, one has attempted to describe the structure of Douiret, scrutinise 
its lexis and analyse this vernacular in the light of its sociolinguistic context with the 
superstratum. This research remains a child’s first-step contribution towards the description 
of the little known varieties of Tunisia. In all of the six chapters of this dissertation, the 
dialects of Chninni and Ouirsighen have been sporadically described. This is because the 
Chninni vernacular is geographically the closest to Douiret and Ouirsighen is an insular 
dialect purposely chosen to show how the Douiret vernacular differs from another 
geographically remote dialect. In fact, Ouirsighen has shown contrastive phonological and 
lexical differences when compared with Douiret and Chninini. 

The first chapter concerns itself with the sociolinguistic aspect of the vernaculars of 
Chninni, Douiret and Ouirsighen. The low prestige of Shilha in Tunisia is due mainly to the 
assimilation of the Berbers in the mainstream Tunisian society. Factors which include socio¬ 
economic, political and demographic, such as paucity of employment opportunities in the 
Berber villages, lack of governmental support and the small Berber population, have all 
contributed to the marginalisation of the Berber language and culture in Tunisia. Moreover, 
as a result of the use of Arabic as the official language of Tunisia, many Berbers cannot see 
the practical benefits of conserving Berber since the domain of Berber usage is restricted to 
the home. Hence, negative attitudes of Berbers towards their Shilha tongue became 
inevitable. Today, it is rare to find Berber parents who vehemently forbid the use of Tunisian 
Arabic at home. This might not have been the norm fifty years ago. 1 


l 


More research is needed to survey language attitudes in Tunisia. 
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The second chapter discusses the phonological system of Douiret. The vowel system 
of Douiret adheres to the three cardinal phonemes (i.e. HI, /u/ and /a/ ). However, the 
allophonic variations of vowels are rich in Douiret. Similar observation is applied to the 
consonant system where adjacent consonants and stress generally dictate the colour of 
consonantal allophones. In comparing the phonological system of Douiret with that of 
Chninni and Ouirsighen, the phonological system did not exhibit major differences. One may 
add that the phonological system of Douiret shares, as anticipated, more affinities with 
Chninni than does with Ouirsighen. As far as stress is concerned, the analysis of stress 
patterns in the three vernaculars shows that the phenomenon of secondary stress is observed 
in Douiret. 

The third chapter outlines the morphological system of Douiret. The overall system of 
Douiret adheres closely to the morphological rules of other Berber languages such as Kabyle 
and Tamazight. For instance, masculine nouns have the initial a- and feminine nouns follow 
the formulae ta- -t. The formation of plural nouns (also adjectives) in Douiret is a 
complex phenomenon and as discussed earlier in (§ 3.4.1.2), the rules encompassing plural 
nouns (both masculine and feminine plurals) have yielded several rules which may appear at 
a glimpse somewhat cumbersome. 

The fourth chapter can only be considered strictly as a sketch of the clause structure 
of Douiret. It demonstrates that Douiret chiefly takes the form of the VSO word order. In 
addition, SVO, OVS and VOS word orders are variations of VSO. There are two types of 
sentences in Douiret: Simple and complex sentences. Simple sentences include copula and 
verbal sentences. Complex sentences include relative clauses, co-ordinate clauses and cleft 
clauses. This chapter also discusses types of phrase structures in Douiret which include NPs, 
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VPs, AdjPs, AdvPs and PPs. More research is needed to analyse the structure of the ergative 
clauses in Berber. 2 

The final chapter concerns itself with analysing the lexis of the vernaculars of 
Douiret, Chninni and Ouirsighen and it also studies the outcomes of language contact 
between Tunisian Arabic and Berber. Though mutual intelligibility among these three dialects 
is not scientifically proven, 3 the study shows that there are minor lexical and grammatical 
differences among the three varieties which, a priori will not hinder mutual intelligibility. 
This is confirmed by informants from both Chninni and Douiret who claim that they are 
capable of understanding each other’s speech with minimum effort. The lexical analysis 
shows that Douiret shares more lexical affinities with Chninni than does with Ouirsighen. 

The current study shows how both lexis and grammar of Shilha have been affected as 
a result of the intensive contact with the superstratum. The emergence of hybrid lexis and the 
negation form are examples of the outcome of the prolonged contact between Shilha and 
Tunisian Arabic. 

The analysis of the Berber element in Tunisian Arabic shows that it is not heavily 
flooded with Berber lexis. This thwarts claims presupposing that mutual unintelligibility 
among Maghrebine Arabic, Levantine and Eastern Arabic is the product of the Berber element 
in Tunisian Arabic. More comparative studies of Arabic dialectology are needed to determine 
why Maghrebine Arabic is barely intelligible to Levantine and Eastern Arabic speakers. 

Though the present study did not revisit the current affiliation of Shilha as an offshoot 
of the Northern-Berber branch, the system of Douiret presents some typological and 


2 For further discussion, cf. Aikhenvald (1995) and Sadiqi (1997). 

3 The writer could not thoroughly investigate the mutual intelligibility among Chninni, Douiret and 
Ouirsighen due to the constant interference by local authorities. 
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structural affinities with the Berber languages of East Algeria and Zuara which intuitively 
bolsters Aikhenvald’s classification. 4 Having discussed that, comparative work is needed to 
ascertain the place of Shilha on the Northern-Berber phylum since proper re-classifications 
demands through comparative analyses of local and non-local vernaculars some of which 
remain undescribed to this day. 

Battenburg’s (1999) recent article “The Gradual Death of the Berber Language in 
Tunisia” is not far-fetched. Death of Berber in Tunisia will eventually occur if no attempts are 
made to ‘preserve’ the remaining vernaculars of the mainland such as Matmata, Taoujout, 
Chninni and the Jerban vernaculars which include Cedouikech, Guellala, Ouirsighen and 
Ajxm. Preserving these languages has important implications for both the government and 
tertiary institutions. Ignoring the presence of these contributes to their death. Though these 
vernaculars may retain their native phonological and morpho-syntaclical systems in the 
future, their wordstores will be even more affected by the superstratum. In fact, Tunisian 
Arabic has replaced many native Shilha terms primarily because of linguistic hegemony of 
Arabic and not necessarily because Shilha exhibits lexical gaps. 

It is primarily the role of local tertiary institutions to strive to encourage research on 
Shilha and persuade local authorities that such scientific work will not cause potential threat 
to its national security. In reality, the number of Berber speaskers in Tunisia does not exceed 
90,000 speakers who cannot threaten social cohesion between Berbers and Arabs. In fact, 
Berbers and Arabs in southern Tunisia are leading a very peaceful life as many Berbers 
identify themselves primarily as Tunisians and not Berbers. 


4 The affinities among Douiret, East Algeria and Zuara include: Expression of the passive and 

reflexive, lack of using the annexation state form for objects and the system of personal and interrogative 
pronouns (Aikhenvald 1988a:40). 
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To conclude with an optimistic note, the establishment of the non-governmental 
association A.S.N.A.P.E.D. 5 with the aim of preserving Old Douiret and creating 
employment opportunities in this Berber village through tourism, is a step forward towards 
encouraging dwellers to return to their qsiirs. If this is achieved, the Shilha language will 
gain some vitality through usage. Finally, one may reiterate and emphasise the importance of 
the government’s support in reviving the Berber language and its heritage in Tunisia. 


5 


Cf. Appendix XI for the roles of A.S.N.A.P.E.D, p. 443. 
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APPENDIX II: Vocabulary of Douiret, Chninni and Ouirsighen 1 


1. Nouns, adjectives and verbs 

Tunisian Gloss Chninni Douiret 

TIME 


waqt 

time 

waqt 

time (period) 

marra 

time, occasion 

se?a 

hour 

nhar 

day 

fezr 

dawn 

zohr 

aftermoon 

leyl, til 

night 

sbah 

morning 

nosfin-nhar 

midday 

Qsiya 

afternoon 

zum£a 

week 

shar 

month 

£em, sne 

year 

ahed 

Sunday 

eOneyn 

Monday 


el-waqt, turn 

el-waqt, turn 

qbal 

qbal 

martist 

martist 

sarKitist 

safatist 

el-yum, assu 

el-yum, assu 

el-fizir 

el-fazr 

el-zhar 

el-zhar 

aggad 

aggad 

asbah 

essbah 

azginmus 

azgin umus 

tamaddit 

tamaddit 

zun&a 

l-z.urr&a 

shar 

•V VT 

is-shar 

el-%am 

afitam 

el-had 

lhad 

aOtiayn 

lednin 


1 The words substituted by an (x) in this word store are gaps in the data which require further investigation. 

In addition, all words in the three shilha vernaculars are transcribed phonemically. 


Ouirsighen 


turn 

x 

izuwwas 

is-sa^at 

assu 

tazzi 

x 

aggidsbah 

essbah 

azgin muwwas 

tamaddid 

l-zun&aQ 

•V V 7 

is-shar 

imal 

dalhad 

leOnin 
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tie 6a 

Tuesday 

edlada 

leOlaOa 

ledlaQa 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

erb$e 

Wednesday 

lirbia 

lirk&a 

lirtftaQ 

xmis 

Thursday 

el-xmis 

ilxmis 

el-xmis 

zum£a 

Friday 

el-zumia 

ilzurrfia 

el-zumia6 

sibt, nhar is-sibt 

Saturday 

is-sibt 

issibt 

tsibbaO 

£utla, ehtifel 

holiday 

islan 

mahfal (wedding) 

tama yra 




lhaflalt (public) 

dalihtifal 

mawsim 

season 

l-musim 

Imusim 

X 

erbi£ 

spring 

arbiSc 

arbi¥ 

darrbft 

sif 

summer 

anabdu 

anabdu 

anifdu 

xrif 

autumn 

el-xrif 

alxrif 

dalxrif 

ste 

winter 

tazrist 

tazrist 

tazrist 

zanfi 

January 

As Tunisian Arabic 



fivri 

February 




mars 

March 




avrll 

April 




zwen 

June 




zwilya 

July 




?ut, ewissu* 

August 




sibtember 

September 




uktuber 

October 




nuvember 

November 




disember 

December 
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Tunisian Gloss Chninni Douiret 


BERBER WOMEN CALENDER 


rumdan 

Ramadan (fasting month) 

rumdan 

rumdan 

$id elfitr 

End of Ramadan 

el-id syir 

$id er-rumdan 


Between feasts 

X 

d um zarrassin 

&d likbir 

The fastival of meat 

X 

£id l-musu 

lAasura 

10th day of Muharram (of Islamic Calender) 

X 

fasura 


anniversary of hussain\s martyrdom at Kerbela. 

X 

u daffar fasura 

Imewlid 

birthday of the Prophet muhammed 

X 

l-milud 


after the milud 

X 

daffarmilud 



X 

l-xafi 



X 

et-tahar 

Rzab 

Razab 

X 

Rzab 

sa%an 

Saaban 

X 

saiban 

rumdan 

Ramadan 



ELEMENT 




sme 

sky 

?azanna 

azinna 

sems 

sun 

tfwit 

tujwit 

qmar 

moon 

tazilli 

taziri 

niz.ma 

star 

itri 

itri 


Ouirsighen 


ramdan 

tfaska tamaskunt 

uzaras tamaskunt 
tfasta tamasqqart 
fasura 

daffar 'iasura 

ilmilud 

daffar ilmilud 
milyis 
shar fadma 
razab 
si&ban 


azinna 

tufwit 

taziri 

iOri (pi. i9ran) 
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sheb 

cloud 

is-shab 

iblab 

is-shab 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

qaws quz.eh 

rainbow 

el-hzam 

yizzi 

zuzgdah 

daw 

light 

ad-du 

ed-du 

iDDo 

edlem 

darkness 

tallast 

ed-dlam 

tallast 

dill 

shadow 


ettil 

addul 

sxana 

heat 

hmawit 

Ihma 

asyal 

ard 

earth 

iyaryar 

iqa$at, iyaryar 

tammurt 

me? 

water 

aman 

aman 

aman 

nar 

fire 

el-£afit 

timsa, *tafit, issi 

altafyit 

Ihib 

flame 

talahlibt 

el-lhib 

alublub 

rmed 

ashes 

iyad 

iyad 

iyad 

duxxan 

smoke 

duxxan 

duxxan 

id-duxan 

rih 

wind 

adu 

Hwari, adu 

adu 

rih zbeli 

southemly winds 

tabahri 

elXz.az, azabli 

abahri 

rih yarbi 

westerly winds 

ayarbi 

ayarbi 

X 

hwe yesir berid 

freezing wind 

X 

X 

asummid 

shili 

warm wind 

ashili 

ashili 

dishili 

nisma 

cold wind 

nismat 

nismat 

er-rwah 

r£ad 

thunder 

ir-r$ad 

idzi 

ir-Xad 

braq 

lightning 

el-barq 

el-barq 

albarq 

zilz.el 

earthquake 

iz-z.ilzal 

iz-z.ilzal 

X 

mtar 

rain 

amzar 

amzar 

anz.ar 

dbeb 

fog 

talmut 

talmut 

innidwid 

tebruri 

hail 

et-tabrilri 

et-tabruri 

tabruri 

Oilz 

snow 

e 6-Oilz 

ed-dilz. 

i 66 ilz. 
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Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

hz.ar 

stone 

tyayit 

tayayt (PI. tiyuya) 

adyay (pi. idyayan ) 

saxra 

rock 

tyayit tamaqqart 

tdayat tammaqqart 

tadyayt tammaqart (pi. 
tidyayin timmaqarin ) 

grive 

gravel 

gazza 

il-gazza 

is-sarsaw, il- 
hashas 

sersur 

pebble 

es-sarsur 

ilwirS 

is-sarsiir 

rmal, ramla 

sand 

izdi 

irramlat, izdi 

izdi 

ybar 

dust 

el- ybar 

taqa-tyubrit 

il-yubraO 

tab^a 

mud 

tab£at 

tabiat 

il-kaz. 

nde 

dew 

daw 

nidwat 

inda, nidwat 

z.Tr 

lime(stone) 

el-zir 

il-zir 

* w • 

izzir 

z.ibs 

plaster 

timsimt 

timsimt 

akankil 

bayli 

morter, xal.ta 

bayli 

l-^aznit siman 

ilxaldad 

yilhim, sudlr 

solder 

ylahhim 

ylahhim 

el-ham 

nde 

mildew, 

nidwat 

nidwat 

tnadda 

xram 

mould 

el- yrarn 

el-wsax 

izbat 

ehdld 

iron 

uzzal 

uzzal(pl.uz.lal) 

uzzalazzar iron 

iz-zing 

soot 

iz-izing 

id-dkir 

X 

rsas 

lead 

ir-rsas 

ir-rdas 

tarsast 

nhes 

copper 

in-nhas 

in-nhas 

in-nhas 

dheb abyad 

brass 

id-dhab d amallal 

ury damallal 

uray damallal 

bronz 

bronze 

X 

X 

X 

qazdir 

tin 

el-qazdir 

il-qasdir 

aqazdir 

dheb 

gold 

ed-dhab 

iddhab 

uray 

fidda 

silver 

el-faddat 

el-faddat 

el-fuzraQ 

$ez. 

ivory 

el-^az 

el-£az 

el-^al 
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fhem 

coal 

el-fham 

el-fham 

tirzin 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

rift 

pitch 

ez-zift 

ezrzift 

ez-zift 

sma£ 

wax 

is-sma £ 

is-sma £ 

is-sma± 

Yira 

glue 

lisqat 

delyirak alisqat 

lisqaO 

tfal 

clay 

tayuri 

ta yuri 

tayuri 

tebesir 

chalk 

tcibasir 

tabasir 

et-tabasir 

bellar 

glass 

el-ballar 

el-ballar 

taballart 

nsa 

starch 

en-nsa 

en-nsa 

in-nsa 

Hid 

leather 

aylim 

aylim (pLilimin) 

aylim 

lift, qutrdn 

tar 

kadran 

el-qutran 

al-kadran 

bebb us 

shell 

ababbus 

az.laqqu (pLyiz.laqqu) 

ababbus 

xTt, xayt 

thread 

tililli 

tililli (pitililwin) 

tinilli 

Xlt 

string 

tililli tawarqiqit 

tililli tawarqiqit 

tinillli 

hbel 

rope 

asa ywan 

asa ywan(pl isa ywan) 

tazra (used to draw water 

till 

wire 

it-till 

d atill 

from a well), 

tasimmiO (used for the same 
purpose slightly bigger), irsi 
(thick rope, used in fishing 
boats) 
it-till 

wesm 

tattoo 

el-wscim 

elwsam 

el-wismi6 

till 

wire 

etitill 

et-till 

et-till 

WORLD 

dinya 

world 

dunyat 

dunyat 

id-dunya 6 ( timurawin ) 

ard 

earth 

tammurt 

tammurt (pl.timmura) 

tammurt 

zbal 

mountain 

izzimlat 

lilbadan (l-badna) 

iz-zbil 
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Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

hadba 

hill 

dahrat 

hadbat, dahrat 

id-dahra 9 

wed 

river 

suf 

suf(plisaffin) 

is-suf/il wad 

sahra 

desert 

sahrat 

saharat 

is-sahra0 

hadba mir-rmal 

dune 

tabargayt 

tabargayt(pi. tibargayin) 

il ^ilwiO n izdi 

weha 

oasis 

X 

liwahal, lel^sus 

tafrawt 

hofra 


tahnayt 

tahnayt (pl.tihnayyin) 

aburri£ (fem. tabarri£ 
pi. tiburri&m ) 

noqba 

hole(clothes.. 

tahnayt 

noqbat 

aburru? g el-hid 

yar 

cave 

axrib , irz.i (to live in)irzi(urza) 

il masirt 

nahr, wed 

river 

suf 

suf 

asuf 

sdqya 

brook 

dar 

saqyat 

saqiO 

buheyra 

lake 

X 

X 

agilmam (pi. igilmaman ) 


small lake 

X 

X 

tagilmamin 

bhar 

sea 

ilil 

ilil 

ilil 

mawza 

wave 

muz.t 

muz.it milil 

il-muza9 

sehily son 

shore, coast 

sahil 

sahil 

is-sipiilil 

$eyn 

spring 

el-fin 

tit (tiffawin) 

tit aman 

fayadan 

flood 

el-fayadan 

el-fayadan 

fayadaniO 

zezJra 

island 

zazirat 


adziriO 

zebya 

pond 

zabyat 

zabyat 

idzibyat 

yodra, gilte 

puddle 

el-giltit 

dilgiltit mumzar 

al-giltit 

ydba 

forest 

el- yabit 

el-yabit 

el- yabit 

esmel 

north 

es-smal 

es-smal 

mbahhar 

ezrznub 

south 

el-zanub 

el-zanub 

l-qibbilt 
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es-sarq 

east 

es-sarq 

es-sarq 

msarraq 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

yarb 

west 

el- yarb 

el- yarb 

m yarrab 

VEGETATION 




sitla 

plant 

sitlat 

disitlit 

istil 

hsis 

grass 

arbi £ 

arbi£ 

arbi£ 

hsTs 

weed 

uffar 

uffar 

uffar 

tbin, qis 

hay 

lum 

el-giss 

ilium 

qort 

straw 

el-giss 

elgurt 

ilium 

htab 

woo sticks 

es-s yarin 

aqusqus(pi. iqasqusin) 

isyaran 


small wood sticks 


tihatrufin 


htab 

firewood 

el-fulluq 

el-fulluq( afullaq) 

el-fulluq 

suzra 

tree 

suzrat 

suzrat 

suzra9 

yaba 

bush 



el-yabaO 

?ud 

stalk, stem 

?oSmud 

afmud 

aqusqus 

warqa 

paper 

el-kayid[ ehwarqat 


tawarqit(pl tiwirqay 





eUkad (pi el-kidan) 

warqa 

leaf 

X 

tafrit (pi. tifray) 

X 

z.dir 

root ‘big’ 

asilman 

asilman 

aslim (pL isilman) 


root ‘small’ 

X 

X 

el-?irq (pi il-iruq) 

zerrlfa 

seed 

iz-zari£at 

azarri-tt 

z.arr&i 0 

qalb 

pit, stone 

ixsan 

ul (pl.ulawin) 

ul (pi. ulawin ) 

qisra 

bark 

qusra 

qusra 

tqusra 

sewk 

thorns 

is-suk 

•v V 7 

is-suk 

asinnem 
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Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

( ±ud 

stick 

qasqus 

qasqus 

agittum-tahaddaft (palm 
stick) 

fukkez 

walking stick 

el-?ukkaz. 

£ukkaz 

taluggahit 

kalitus 

eucalyptus 

el-kalitus 


X 

naxla 

palmtree 

tazdirt 

tazdayt (tizdayin) 

ta yla (pi. tizliwin ) 

hurfiqa 

nettle 

hurriqa 

ablitti 

tahurriqt 

delya 

vine 

tazuri 

tazuri (pL tizurin) 

tazurin (sg. tazuri 6) 

$atrsa 

geranium 

£atrsiyyat 

el-Satrsiyat 

taSutrsit) 

qronfol 

carnation 

qrunful 

qrunful 

X 

rand 

laurel 

la rand 

irrand 

X 

yasmina 

jasmine 

el-yasmin 

el-yasmin 

tiyasmint 

?eyn sems 

sunflower 

tabaSnfuyut 

tit mitfuyt 

x 

tahlab 

seaweed 

X 

l-Sdaf 

telge (pi taiga ) 

nawwara 

flower 

? annuwwar 

lannuwar 

tanawwart (pi 
tinuwwarin ) 

war da 

rose 

warda 

warda 

warda 

xarw^ta 

elder 

xarw^at 

xaixv$a 

el-xarw^a 


FRUIT 





yalla 

fruit 

el-yallit 

el-yallat 

il-yillad 

tuffeh 

apple 

tuffah 

tuffah 

idijfa (pl.adiffu) 

enzas 

pear 

lanz.as 

lanz.as 

lanz.as 

xawx 

peach 

el-xux 

el-xux 

el-xux 

mismes 

apricot 

el-mismis 

el-mismis 

el-berquq 
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iweyna 

plum 

leiwinit 

aiwinat 

leiwina 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

rommana 

pomegranate 

el-rumman 

el-rumman 

ermon(pl. irmunun ) 

tut 

mulberry 

et-tut 

et-tut 

et-tut 

frez. 

strawberry 

el-fraz. 

el-fraz. 

X 

banen 

cherry 

el-muz. 

el-muz 

X 

einib 

grapes 

taz.awri 

atazawri 

tizurin (pl.tazaurid) 

zbib 

sultanas 

ez.-z.bib 

ez.-z.bib 

azummis (pl.iz.ummusin) 

tmar 

dates 

xarfus 

xarfus 

• el-xurfus ‘dates used to 
feed the animals’ 

• ibelhin ‘green dates’ 

• tiyiwin ‘green dates’ 
(Guellala) 

qaris 

lemon 

qaris 

yahmad 

el-lim 

burdgen 

orange 

el-burdgan 

el-burdgan 

el-burdgan 

hindi 

prickly pear 

el-hindi 

delhindi 

el-hindi 

karmus 

fig 

ifargas 

ifergas 

imatsu-ifargas 

dille-t 

watermelon 

dulldi 

dulldi 

ed-dullaf 

bqttix 

rockmelon 

el-battix 

el-battix 

abattix 

sfarzal 

pear 

sfarz.al 

sfarzal 

sfarz.al 

lewz, luz. almond 

VEGETABLES 

el-luz. 

el-luz. 

izziluz. 

rawz 

rice 

er-ruz. 

er-ruz. 

ir-ruz 

srriid 

simolina 

es-smid 

barkukis 

issmid 

qamh 

wheat 

irdan 

irdan 

irdan 
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Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

qtanya 

com 

el-qtanyat 

qtanya 

qtanya 6 

qamh 

wheat 

X 

irdin 

X 

s£ir 

barleycorn 

timzin 

timzin 

timz.im 

xodra 

vegetables 

el-xudrat 

el-xodrat 

X 

zilzlen 

sesame seed 

zilzlan 

zilzlan 

z.ilzlan 

xudra 

vegetables 

el-xudrit 

el-xudrit 

el-xudrit 

batata 

potatoe 

el-batatata 

el-batatata 

el-battata 

sfinnerya 

carrot 

tafisnay 

tafisnay 

tifisnay 

lift 

parsnip 

el-lift 

el-lift 

el-lift 

ful 

braodbean 

el-ful 

el-ful 

twawint (pl.tiwawin) 

liibya 

stringbean 

lubyat 

lubyat 

tubyaO 

zilbena 

pea 

taz.ilbant 

tazilbant 

zilbana 

klafis 

celery 

klafis 

klafis 

iklafis 

qra ? 

pumpkin 

el-qraft 

el-qrai 

tagarrumt 

xass 

lettuce 

el-xas 

el-xas 

el-xas 

krunb 

cabbage 

el-krumb 

el-krunm 

el-krumb 

briiklu 

cauliflower 

bruklu 

el-bruklu 

el-bruklu 

ginneriyya 

artichoke 

ginnariyyat 

degennerit 

ginnariyyaO 

beytinz.en 

eggplant 

baytinzan 

el-baytinzal 

el-baytinzal 

kekewiyye 

paenut 

kakawiyya 

kakawiyya 

kakawiyyad 

basla 

onion 

absal 

absal 

afsal 

Oewm 

garlic 

tassirt 

tassirt 

tissirt 

?des 

lentil 

tanafin 

tanafin 

tinifin 

qraf bu tazzina 

marrow 

cl-qraf bu tazzina 

elqraS- 

tagarrumt bu tazzina 

faqqus 

cucumber 

afaqqus 

delfaqqusa 

X 

ft.il 

radish 

el-ft.il 

d el-ft.il 

el-ft.il 
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horns 

chickpeas 

el-hums 

d el-hums 

X 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

filfil 

chilli 

el-filfil 

el-filfil 

tifilfilt 

neXnifi 

mint 

nc&ndi 

naSrna^ 

in-na£na£ 

filfil 

cupsicum 

afilfil 

elfilfil 

filfil 

hbaq 

basil 

el-hbaq 

el-hbaq 

el-hbaq 

tebil 

coriander 

tabil 

tabil 

is-sibt 

mefdnus 

parsley 

el-mcSrdnus 

el-maStdnus 

el-madnus 

kill kiln 

rosemary 

?azir 

daklil 

azir £ 

besbes 

fennel 

basbas 

basbas 

basbas 

z.aS-tar 

thyme 

zaHtar 

za^tar 

za£tar 

qirfa 

cinnamon 

X 

X 

el-qirfad 

kabbus er-riimi 

(water) cress 

fuggi£ 

JuggS 


zeytun 

olive 
olive leaf 
olive tree’s trunk 
olive tree’s branch 
dried olive tree’s leaves 

az.ummur 

azammur 
tafrit (pl.tifray) 
tqandrit 

afsil (pi. ifislawin) 
isrif 

azummur 

PEOPLE 

wehid, fulen 

person 

adzin 

adzin 

wuh (pi .inu- ‘familiar’)- 
indan ‘stranger 

nes 

people 

wazid idzin 

diwdan 

middzxn 

rdz.il 

man 

aryaz. 

diwan 

argaz (pi. irgazan) 

feyla, familya 

family 

el-?ilat 

el-filat 

fill 0 

mra 

woman 

tamattut 

tamattut (pi. Ixalat) 

tamattuB (pi sadnan) 
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flen 

fellow 

waddina 

waddina 

waddi n 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

wled 

boy 

afrux 

afrux 

afrux 

tofla , sbiya 

girl 

tafruxt 

tafruxt (pl.tifrax) 

tafruxt 

£ez.ib 

single 

l-fazib 

aftazri (pLc&azra) 

X 

tofla bdrit 

spinster 

taqayyart 

taqayyart 

taqiyyai (bar 

wled 

bachelor 

afrux damaskan 

afrux (pi piawin) 

afrux 

bebe 

baby 

baba 

baba 

amaskan (pl.imaskanin) 

bu 

father 

baba 

baba 

bava 

XU 

brother 

yuma 

yuma 

uwa 

uxt 

sister 

wiltma 

wiltma 

wiltma. 

hbib 

grandfather 

baba ?amaqqar 

baba ?amaqqar 

hnini ‘paternal 
grandfather 5 
bava xali ‘maternal 
‘grandfather 

hbibe 

grandmother 

?imma tamaqqart 

?imma tamaqqart 

hinna ‘paternal 
grandmother 
yimma xali ‘maternal 
grandmother 1 

femm 

uncle (pat.) 

lal-^am 

lal-^am 

$ziz.i 

xdl 

uncle (mat.) 

Ual-xal 

Ual-xal 

xaliuw 

£emma (pat.) 

aunt (mat.) 

el-$amma 

el-famnia 

?ammti 

qrib 

relative 

yqarbit 

yqarbit 

nay 

wild 

son 

mimmas 

mimmi 

mimmi ‘my child’ 

bint 

daughter 

illis 

illi 

yilli ‘my daughter 

tweme 

twin 

twama 

twama 

ditumiyym 

razil 

husband 

sikin daryazin 

aryaz. (pl.aryazin) 

el-f-rus 

mra 

woman 

simmin tamattot 


taslit 
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nsib 

son-in-law 

en-nsib 

dansibayu 

ansibi uw / argaz innyalli 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

kinna 

daughte-in-law 

tansibtu 

el-yalmimmi 

taslittiw 

silf 

brother-in-law 

yuma 

delusiaw 

alusiya 

lewza 

sister-in-law 

talawsta 

tafruxtiw 

ta/vw'stiu 

hmu 

father -in-law 

nsibu 

dasibiyu 

aduggal(pl. 

idugga\in)hmet 


mother—in-law 

tansibtu 

taourtiw 

taduggalt 
(pi. tizugguyil) 

Uterus 

bridegroom 

dasli 

asli (pl.islatin) 

X 

$erus a 

bride 

taslit 

taslit (islatin) 

X 

hezzela 

widow 

tahazlalt 

tahazlalt 

tadzalt 

sahib 

friend 

is-shibyu 

iddukliyu 

issahbyu 

asiq 

sahib 

lover 

X 

yixs (fern.), tixs (masc.) 

X 

dayf 

guest 

addif 

addif 

addif 

xaddem 

servant 

axaddam 

axaddam 

axaddam 

xaddemet Ibyut 

maid 

axaddamt 

axaddamt 

daxaddamt 

nSellim 

boss 

l-£allam 

el-n&fam 

l-n&llam 

melik 

king 

l-malik 

Imlikl 

l-malik 

mellka 

queen 

l-mlikt 

l-mlikt 

1-melikiQ 

sultan 

sultan 

is-sultan 

is-sultan 

is-sultan 

zundi 

soldier 

l-£askri 

l-^eskri 

faskri 

e£du 

enemy 

el-£du 

el-^du 

el-$du 

mehbus 

prisoner 

maqqin gil hbas 

maqqin gil hbas 

mahbxxs 

febd 

slave 

X 

adsiaw (pi. isumzan) 

atsu 

sheda 

witness 

asahdu 

X 

is-sahid 

bar rani, yrib 

stranger, foreigner 

dabarrani 

abarrani 

abarrani 
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mesihi, rumi 

Christian 

arumi 

darumi 

rumi 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

muslim 

Muslim 

Muslim 

Muslim 

imislim 

yehudi 

Jewish 

uday 

uda 

udayin 

kefir 

pagant 

kafir , arumi 

el-kafir 

el-kafvt 

imem 

mullah 

?imam 

dalimam 

il-limam 

babbas 

priest 

X 

X 

X 

isqof, rahib 

monk 

X 

X 

X 

Rabb, Allah 

God 

Rabbi 

Rabbi 

Rabbi 

mleyka 
wli salih 

angels 

saint 

mlayka 
wli salah 

mlayka 

dafgir 

illuli 

sbeh 

goast 

X 

disbeh-dezehmu 

tafabbdSbt 

sehra 

witch 

tasahhirt 

tasahhirt 

tasahhht 

sehher 

wizard 

asahhir 

asahhir 

asahhir 

sarraq, hawwef* 

thief 

?axanneb 

yattakir, axanneb 

axannab 

talleb 

beggar 

?atallab 

atallab, asasa 

adallab (pl.idallabin) 

qahba, hamla 

whore 

tamaybunt 

X 

X 

pede, hsan 

queer 

tamaybun 

X 

X 

qzem 

dwarf 

l-qsir 

dayzula 

agazzun (igizz.ulin) 

sney±i 

tradesman 

axaddam 

dasnayf-i 

axaddam dilfalah 

dellel 

seller 

haras 

haras 

adillal (pi. idallalan ) 

hemmel 

porter 

ahammal 

ahammal 

ahammal 

xayyat 

tailor 

axayyat 

axayyat 

axiyyat (pi .ixiyyatin) 

nazlar 

carpenter 

anazzar 

anazzar 

anazzar 

benney 

stonemason 

abannay 

abannay 

abannay 

hedded 

blacksmith 

ahaddad 

aheddad 

ahaddad 

say yi 

goldsmith 

adahhab 

adahhab 

asiyyay 

zazzar 

butcher 

azazzar 

azazzar 

azazzar 

xebbez. 

baker 

axabbaz 

axabbaz 

axabbaz 
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hezzem 

barbar 

ahazzam 

ahazzam 

ahazzam 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret Ouirsighen 

garsun 

waiter 




felleh 

peasant 

afallah 

afallah 

afallah 

felleh 

farmer 

afallah 

afallah (pi. ifallahin) 

afallah 

sayyed 

hunter 

asayyacl 

asayyad 

asiy ya5 

sayyed hut 

fisherman 

X 

X 

X 

bahhar 

sailor 

abahhcir 

a^awwam 

abahhar (ibahharan) 

ralti 

shepherd 

anilti 

anilti 

es-sarah (isarrahin) 

bcyyeX 

merchant 

X 

abayydi (plahayyc&in) 

izinzayin (pi abiyya£) 

tbTb 

doctor 

atbib 

atbib 

adbid 

firmliya 

nurse 

afirmlit 

dufirmlit 

afirmlit 

qabla 

midwife 

qablit 

el-qablit 

1-qabliQ 

mradd£a 

nursing mother 

X 

dasisfay g mimmis 

tasisfay 

hekim 

judge 

talhakim 

talhakim 

el-hakim 

avukatu, muhemi 

lawyer 

el-muhami 

el-muhami 

el-muhami 

ANIMALS 





heyewen 

animal 

le-hweyis 

el-hus 

ez-zwyil 

hsan 

horse 

el-hsan 

X 

l-hsan 

fehl 

stallion 

el-fhal 

ekflml x 


debba 

mare 

tyallit (pi tiyallin) 

X 


fasi, toro 

bull 

afunas 

afunus 

afun&s 



(pi ifunassin) 

(plafunassin) 


bagra 

cow 

tafunast 

tafunust 

tafunast 


(pi ifunasin) 

(plifunassin) 


z.emus 

buffalo 

X 

X 

X 
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helluf, xanz.ir 

pig 

ahalluf 

ahalluf 

ahalluf 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

me$z.a 

goat 

tixsi (l-hiwan) 

tixsi (pl.lhiwan) 

ta yat (pi. ti yadin) 

birsni 

billy-goat 

abirsni(pl.ibirsniyyin) azaly (pl.yz.ulay) 

ay ad (pi. i yadin ) 


small goat 

i yid (pi i yay den ) 

azla (pl.yiz.ula) 


birsni 

kid 

abarsni 

abirsni (pl.brasin) 

ayadma£z.a kid 



tixsi (pl.il/uwen) 

tixsi (pilhiwen) 

tixsi 

Stellas 

sheep 

afallus(pl.ifallas) 

a%allus (pl.aS-allis) 

aStallus(pl. ifallusin) or 
iSdlwas 

Sellus 

lamb 

aia llus 

aStallus 


berkus 

ram 

abarkus 

abarkus (pl.ibarkas) 


nadtza 

ewe 

tili(pl.tattin) 

tili (pl.tattin) 

tili 

Yz.ela 

deer 

iz.irz.ir (pl.izerz.ren) 

iz.irz.ir (pl.yizirzin) 

tayzilt 

kelb 

dog 

aydi (pl.ittan) 

aydi (pl.yittan) 

ayiddi (pi. ittan), 


bitch 

taydit 

taydit (pltaday) 

taydit(p\ .. tiffin ) 

bliim 

donkey 


ayyul (pl.iyyal) masc. 
tayyalt (pl.tiyyel) 



small donkey 


akartsun (masc.) 
takertsunt (fem.) 


zarw 

puppy 

az.ru (pl.izarwin) 

az.ru (pl.iz.ra) 

azriou 

qattus 

cat 

iatus (pl.iattusin) 

iyatus (iyattusin) 

iatus 

qattusa 

cat(f) 

tiattust (pi. tiattusin) 

tiatust (pl.tiattusin) 

iatust 

qattus birri 

wild cat 

iatus da barrani 

iyatus d barrani 

iatus da barrani 

qird 

monkey 

el-qird 

el-qird 

el-qird 

9e£leb 

fox 

irag (pl.iryawin) 

iray (pl.iryawin) 


sayd 

lion 

is-sid 

is-sid 

is-sid 

zmel 

camel 

al yam(pi. ila yman)al yam(pl. ila yman) 

alyum 

byal 

mule 

el-byal (pl.lubyul) 

el-byal (l-byul) 
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zerbifc 

rat 

az.arbu£ az.arbiA (pl.zrabai) 

Yarda 

Tunisian 

Gloss 

Chninni Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

far 

mouse 

ayurda (pliyardeyin) ayirda (pl.iyirdayin) 

yurdi 

tayr el-hl 

bat 

twayr il-lil buma nissirqasin 

X 


bird 



nSrema 

ox 

rSamit iSamis 

X 

bazwls (masc.) 

bird (masc.) 

asisu (pl.isuwsiwin) iz.dar (pl.yizdad) 

X 


bird (fem.) 

tasisust (pl.tisiwsiwin) 

X 

£osfur bir 

sparrow 

asisuif. tasisut) 

tasiSiou 



pl.asisyawin 


hezla 

quail (masc) 

asakkurt ( pi. isikkri) 

tmalla ( pl.timalliwin) 


quail (fem.) 

tasakkurt (pi. isikrin) 

X 

xuttifa 

swallow 

mbarakat 

taxuttift 

hmema , 

dove 

adbir (pi. idbiran) atbir (pi. itbirin) 

ad bir 


dove-olive 

tmalla ( pl.timalliwin) 

X 

dz.eza 

hen 

tiazid (tiyaz.idin ) tiazid ( pl.yiaz.idan ) 

tiayaz.id tiazidan) 

serduk 

rooster 

iyazid (pi. iazidan) iyazid ( pi. iaz.idan ) 

yazid (pl.iaz.idan) 

batta 

duck 

battat battat 

el-battiO 

fellas , ferruz 

chick 

afarruz (pl.ifarraz.) asisiew (pl.isiwsiwin) 

tafattugt (pi. tifattugin) 

emeb 

rabbit 

tayarzizt (pl.tiyarz.az.) ayarzizt (pl.iyarz.az.) 

tagarz.iz.st (pl.tigirz.iz.an) 

qanfud 

hedgehog 

insi ( pi. insawin) insi (pi. insawin) 

insi (pl.insayin) 

qanfud 

porcupine 

aqunfud aqunfud 

X 

wizza 

goose 

il-wizza il-wizza 

il-wiz.z.a6 

dendon 

turkey 

dandun x 

X 

tawus 

peacock 

it-tawas it-tawas 

it-tawas, 

nisr 

eagle 

$gab(pi fgabat) 

X 

saqr 

hawk 

x issaff 

X 

buma 

owl 

el-bumat (pl.bumat) bumat 

il-buma6 



Ynib 

crow 

Tunisian 

English 

timseh 

crocodile 

zerzumiya 

lizard 

berwTl 


fakrun 

turtle 

lines 

snake 

leftta 

viper 

zrana 

frog 

bebbusa 

snail 

hut 

fish 

kelb el-bhar 

shark 

saumon 

salmon 

tonn 

tuna 

hues libhar 

eel 

krevette 

prawn, 

qamit 

octopus 

kalamari 

squid 

qabrus 

crab 

nemusa 

insect 

duda 

worm 

dud a 

worm 

massasit demm 

leech 

dibbena 

fly 

nemusa 

mosquito 

ferzezzu 

wasp 
dragon fly 


zarfiw (pl.izarfiwin) azarfm 
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zarfit (pl.tizarfiwin) 


Chninni Douiret 


Ouirsighen 


XX X 

tazermumit tazalmumit asramsan 

(pl.tizermumiyyin) (pl.tiz.ermumiyyin) (pl.isramsarin) 

afakrun(pl.ifakran) afakrun tajukmni 

alafsa (pl.ilifsiwan) talafsa (fem.tilafsiwin) talifsa (pl.tilafsiwin) 

talefsa(pl.tilifsiwin) amiyz.iz (pi. imiyzawin) il-liftad 


az.ru (pi. izarwin) z.rana (pi zran) 

ababbus (pl.ibabbas) yizlaqqa 
el-hut el-hut 

aydi m ilil aydi m ilil 


et-tonn 


et-tonn 


abalbul (pl.ibalbal) abalbul (pi balbul) 


l-qarus ) 
en-namus 


tyardmit (pi. tyurdam) 


takitsa (pl.tikitsawin) tekitsa(pl.tikitsawin) 
duda 

tidwaw(pl.tidwwin) tidda (pl.tiddawin) 
izi (pl.izz.an) izi (pl.iz.an) 


bu zanzan 


az.ru (pl.iz.ra) 
ababbus 

trabit (pi. tirubay) 
aydi m ilil 
x 

et-tonn 
tanafsa milil 
x 

aqamit 

tasubayt (pi. tisubay ) 

tyardrmt 

tanammust 

tafo'/Sa(pl.tikit§ewln) 

takitsa 

takitsa 

izi 

x 

x 

x 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

nehla 

bee 

nahlat 

(pLinnhcil) 

tziz.wi(sg.,pl.) 

tizizwit 

farfatto 

butterfly 

farfattu 

‘next to the light 

afartatto 

afartattu 

nemla 

ant 

tikatfint (pl.tikadfin) 

takadduft (pitikadfine) 

takattuft(pl. tikuttufin) 

£aqrab 

scorpion 

ta yardimt 
(phtiyurdan) 

tyardamt (pi. tigurdam) 

t yardimt 

wazwaz 

cricket 

t z.unnay el-gayla 


bubzizi -at night 
warzuz. -at noon 

z.rada 

grasshopper 

tmuryi 

(pLtimuryiwi) 

buryas (pi. buryis) 

azrad 

xanfusa 

cockroach 

axanjus 

(pLxnamfis) 

taxanfost (pl.tixanfes) 

tabaxxost 

baqqa 

bedbug 

tabaqqayt 

(plilbaqq) 

el-baqqat (el-baqq) 

el-baq 

rafla 

spider 

ir-rtila 

artila 

irtiliO (pl.tiratliwin) 

beryuQ 

flea 

el-kurdi (pi. ikurdan)ikurdi (pl.ikurdan) 

kurdi (pl.ikurdan) 

qamla 

louse 

tilsit (pi. tirsin) 

tilsit (pl.tilsin) 

tissit (pl.tissin) 

zneh 

wing 

izznah 

aznahat 

ez-znah 

deyl, ba£bus 

tail 

asallah 

tafattalt (pl.tifattalin) 

addil 

minqar 

beak 

minqaris 

iraz.-munqaris 

anqor 

qdem 

foot 

hafir 

dari (pi. idamis) 

X 

gem 

horn 

aqrun (pi. laqrun) 

asaw (pi. issawin) 

el-qamrisa ‘feather’ 



tsabsat(p,. tisbsabin ) 

ir-risid 


TrlSS 

birdnest 

il&ss 


angu (pi. inga ) 

rlsa 

feather tnabriwrwit (pi. tinabriwi) 

tasabsabt (pl.tisabsabin) 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

FOOD 

mekla 

food 

atsa 

atsa 

atsa 

hllb 

milk 

el-hlib 

el-halib 

ayi 

kruna 

cream 

el-krimt 

delkrimet 

el-krimiO 

z.ibda 

butter 

tlussi 

lussi (animal fat), 
tazahlugt (butter) 

zibdaO 

fadma 

egg 

tazluqqut 

taz.lakwit (pi. tizlaqqa) 

tazlaqqo 6 (pi. tizlaqqo Gin) 

lham 

meat 

aysum 

aysum 

aysum 

mirgez. 

sausages 

mirgaz. 

el-margaz 

mirgaz 

!tsel 

honey 

tamamt 

tamamt 

tamamt 

zilat 

ice-cream 


azilai 

X 

helwa 

sweets 

l-halwa 

el-halwat 

el-halwid 

helwa fleyyu 


X 

el-halwatn el-flayyu 

X 

xobz 

bread 

ayrum 

tanc&nut (pi. ayarum) 

ayrum 

ferina 

flour 

arin 

arin 

arin , fariniQ 

eSczln 

dough 

l-c&zin 

el-yazama 

laQzxn 

qarqus 

crust 

qasmur 

X 

X 

ftet farqa 

crumb 

l-babit 

l-htamuyran 

1-babiG 

xrriira 

yeast 

laxmir 

tasimmi 

amtun 

filfil mirhi 

pepper 

Ifilfil 

alfilfil immeddi (crushed) 

tifilfil tisda 

fasir, Izu 

juice 

asir 

asir 

X 

birra 

beer 

essrab 

asrab 

X 

srdb 

wine 

asrab 

asrab 

X 

xall 

vinegar 

el-xal 

alxal 

el-xal 

Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 
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sorb ci 

soup 

surba 

asurbat 

surba 

tey 

tea 

et-tay 

umlamzina (wheat soup) 
et-tay 

et-tay 

qahwa 

coffee 

qahwat 

el-qahwate 

l-qahwa6 

edemm , milk 

salt 

tisant 

tisant 

tisant 

suklcor 

sugar 

sukkur 

assukkur 

is-sukkur 

kusksi 

couscous 

kisksu 

barkukis 

barkukis 

maqaruna 

pasta 

maqaruna 

el-£agana 

maqaruna 9 

TUNISIAN DISHES 

zb in 

adzbin 

ezbana 

X 

tazxn 


tadzin 

atagina 

X 

kifte 


X 

el-kkaftit 

X 

slata miswiyye 


X 

aslatit -timahrak 

X 

slata. tumnsiyye 


X 

deslatit tatounsit 

X 

mnuxiyye 


X 

el-mluxiyyit 

X 

kemmoniyye 


X 

akummunit 

X 

kusksi bilqaddid 


X 

barkukis sidkadida 

X 

marqa 


X 

el-markat 

X 

hergma 


X 

hargamant 

X 

fsida 


X 

airway 

X 

BODY 

bden 

body 

l-bden 

asahtut (plisahtat)-naked 

ibdan 

sahha 

health 

sahhat 

assahata 

issahhad 

rds 

head 

1 Y a f 

ixf (plixfawin) 

i Yaf (pl.i yfawin ) 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

s£ar 

hair 

zaw 

zaw (pl.izaggun) 

izzaw 

(pl.izzaggan) 

zbln 

forehead 

timi 

timi (pl.timawin) 

amannin 

$eyn 

eye 

fit 

tit (tittawin) 

tit 

dem£a 

tear 

dam^at 

imit (pl.imittawin) 

amattawin 
(pi. imattawin) 

hez.ib 

eyebrow 

l-hazib 

el-hazbis 

el-hazib 

rams 

eyelash 

swafir 

el-hwazbis 

isswafir 

xsem 

nose 

tinzirt 

axanfur(pi. tixanfar) 
tinzar(pl. tinzaris) 

tanzart (pi. tinzar) 

fum 

mouth 

imi 

imi (pl.imawin) 

imi (pl.imawin) 

Yabb 

gum 

l- yabb 

l-yabb 

il-lyab 

sinne 

tooth 

asin (pi isinnan) 

taymast (pi. tiymas) 

asin (pl.isinnin) 

zorsa 

molar 

taymist(pl tiymas) 


taymist (pi. 
itigma) 

Isen 

tongue 

ilis (pl.ilsawin) 

ilis (pl.ilsawin) 

ilis 

siffa 

lip 

soffit (sfayif) 

sarib (piswarib) 

swarib 

xadd 

cheek 

lehnek 

el-hankis (pllahnak] 

il-lahnak 

degnuna 

chin 

X 

tmart (pl.timarin) 

tadagnunt 

lihya 

beard 

trnat 

X 

X 

senebet 

whiskers 

slayim 

asalyumt 

is-slayim 

wdin 

ear 

tamazzu yt(pl. timazu yi) 

amazzuy (pl.imazzay) 

tamazzuyt 
(pi. timazzuyi) 

fonq 

neck 

takrumt(pi. tikarmin ) 

takrumtfpi. tikarmin) 

taKrumt 
(pi. tikarwin) 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

gerzuma 

throat 

abalhuh(pi ilhalqumi) 

abalhuh, aqarzut(pl.iqarz.at, ibilhat) tagerz.umt 
aqarzut (pi. iqarzat, ibilhat) (pi. tigirz.em) 

ktif 

shoulder 

l-ktif 

el-ktif 

Iktif (pi. le-ktaf) 

dire £ 

arm 

ayil (pi iyalin) 


id-draS- 

Qabbut 

armpit 

adabbut 

tadixt (pl.tidaxin) 

adabbut 

mi+sam 

wrist 

xumsat 


X 

bunya 

fist 

l-bunyat 


1-buniO 

yidd 

hand 

fus (pi. ifassin) 

afus (pl.ifassin) 

afus (pl.ifassin) 

sbo£ 

finger 

dad 

dad (pl.idadan) 

addad (pi. idudan) 

dfar 

finger -nail 

issir 

yissar (pi. is sarin) 

assar(pi assaran ) 

merfaq 

elbow 


el-marfak 

taymart 

sdir 

chest 

dubdu 

dabdubis (pl.dbabnis) 

iz-z.dir 

surra 

navel 

Unit 

Unit (timittin) 

timmit (pltimi6in) 

bezzula, z.eyza* 

breast 

admir(pl. edmerin) 

admir 

tabahbit 




(pl.admiren) 

(pltibebiyyin) 

rds el-bezziila 

nipple 



admir 

(pladmiran) 

kirs, btonn 

stomach 

tadist (pl.tidiswin) 

takrist (pl.tikrisi) 

tavist (plti&aswin) 

hz.ir 

lap 

ta ym irt (pi. ti ymawin) 

ta ymirt (pi. tiyimrin) 

nafil (plinafin) 

zneb 

hip 

el-znab 

el-z.ambis 

il-z.anb 

dhar 

back 

aqru (pl.ikarman) 

alarum (pl.ik^arman) 
(pl.ixarum) 

alarum 

maqad 

backside 

timaxrag 

x 

tabbut 

tirma, zefka (vulg.) 



(pltibutawin) 

z.ibb, namm, fasba penis 

abazzad 

afittal (pl.ifattalin) 

abazzad 
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ha fbus 


Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

krariz 

testicles 

tikarusin 

tikarraz (pl.takarruzt) 

takurz.it 

(pl.tikurziyyin) 

foss, zukk, sorm 

vagina 

zubbur 

tabassult (pl.tibissil) 

tabassit 
(pl.tibissiyyin)- 
amassa y 
(pl.timassayin) 

seq, atraf(pl.) 

foot 

dar (pl.idarran) 

dar (pl.idarran) 

iddar 

qa$mta$ es-seq 
seq 

leg 

X 

X 

tamasat adar 

fexd, wirk 

thigh 

ta ymiwin 

ayma (pl.tiymiwin). 

X 

rokba 

knee 

fud (pl.ifadin) 

fud (pi. if addin) 

uffud (pi.if addin) 

qasba 

ankle 

X 

el-kasbtis 

X 

sbo£ mta seq 

toe 

tifidnit (pi. tifidnin) 

tifidnit (pi. tifidnin) 

tufdint (pi. tifadin) 

fda?n 

bone 

aqasquS (pl.iqasqas) 

iys (pl.iysan) 

X 

zimzma 

skull 

X 

X 

taqubbaSt 

Ihem 

flesh 

ay sum 

aysum 

aysum 

zild 

skin 

aylim 

aylim 

aylim 

demm 

blood 

idamman 

idammin 

idamin 

marrara 

gall, bile 

tamarrart (pl.tirnarrarin) 


tamarrart 

bzaq, rlq 

saliva 

\xrigen(pl. irrigen) 

tikufas 

isufsan 

(traq 

sweat 

tidi 

tidi 

tidi 

?irq 

vein 

as lim (pl.isilma) 

aslim (pl.isilan) 

el-iirq 

muxx 

brain 

il-muxx 

X 

el-muxx 
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qalb 

heart 

ul (pl.ulawin) 

ul (pl.ulawin) 

ul 

kibda 

liver 

tsa (pl.tisawin) 

tsa (pitsatin) 

tissa 

kilwa 

kidney 

tazalzalt (pl.tizalza) 

tazalzalt (pl.tizalzlin) 

tiz.il 

rweri 

lung 

tura(pl.turawinO 

tura (pl.turatin) 

arriyyad 

xra, kakka* 

defecate 

ixxan 

axxanis (vb.axxan) 

ixran 

bewl 

urinate 

ibizidan 

dabazidan (vb.yibizdan) 

ibizdan 

z.orra 

footprint 

zurrat 

el-zurat 

el-zurraO 

sawt 

voice 

is-sut 

adwi 

is-sut 

ruh 

soul 

ir-ruh 

irruh 

ar-ruh 

mard 

illness 

attan 

yc&dab(pi. fadban ) 

attan 

hebb sbeb 

acne, pimples 

l-habs 

el-hab nasbab 

l-habb 

yxalwid 



yaidab 

tayidqiyya 

duxa 

nausea 

duxat 

idax 

id-duxaQ 

duxa 

faint 

ant 

idax 


bard 

(head) cold 

istabrad 

asqi 

yistabrad 

sxana 

fever 

yihma 

yihmawit 

sxanid 

fedda 

asthma 

faddat 

el-faddat 

ilfiddad 

hosba 



budillayk 

budillay 

zidri 

chicken pox 

iz-zidri 

zidri 

il-zidri 

kirch tizri 

diarrhoea 

taddist tuguru 

l-maftis 

tadistis tittazzil 

hibla 

pregnant 

tamattut buruhin 

tadkal 

tittaru 
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dwe 

medicine 

baumadit 

adwa 

id-dwa 

baumada 

ointment 


damarham 

baumadit 

semm 

poison 

is-sam 

yasfuttu, issam 

is-sam 

parfin, bxur, 

perfume 

il-fwah 

ifiuhana 

il-fwah 

fweh 

perfume, 

scent 

il-fwah 

yasfuh. 

if-fwahin 

URBAN LIFE 

dar 

house 

irzi (pl.irzawin) 

tiddart (pi. tiddarin ) 

tazaqqa 

(pltizaywin) 

balds, 

palace 

il-balas 

el-bals 

is sray id 

sur, borz. 

fort(ress) 

is-sur 

wadiou el-bortamana, 
yur(pi. tiza ywin) 

is-sur 

burz. 

tower 

il-burz 

affras 

X 

e?mud 

pillar 

arHnud (plSumad) 


X 

sur sur 

(outer) wall 


alhid (pi. lahyud) 

is-sur 

heyt 

(inside) wall 

il-hid 


il-burz 

driiz 

stairs, staircase 

l-udruz 

adruz. 

X 

derz.a 

stair 


el-mars (fr.marche) 

X 

beb 

door 

il -beb 

tawirt (pl.tiwure) 

il-bad 

subbek 

window 

is-subbek 

amadwa ( pl.lamdawi) 

imusan 
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tdwla, meyda 

table 

X&wlit 

detawlit (pi ittawlit) 

tawlid (no diff. 
between towla 
and may da) 

kursi 

chair 

il -kursi 

ataburiat 

il-kursi 

etage 

shelf 

il -?li 

adruz. 

el-^li 

mdrru 

cupboard 


takita 

X 

glas 

wardrobe 

lirz.i (il-bit) (pl.irbvil) 

X 

X 

beyt 

room 

tazaqqa (pi. tiz.a ywin) 

irzri (plurzan), 
taz (pi tiziqqiwin) 

l-yorfit 

fars , srir 

bed 

el-fars 

amkan 

litu 

duha 

cradle 

tadarzeht (pi tiderzahin) 

taslamt (pi. lislemin) 

amaridu 

zerbiya , klim 

mat, carpet 

il-klim 

el-kalima 

tazarbit 

s£ar 

curtain 

is -s$ar 

er-ridu 

astar 

kuzJna 

kitchen 

kuzinit 

tibirzi (pi tibiuiwin) 

axibud 

(pl.ixibudin) 

gdz. bil-kusa 

oven 

X 

el-kusit 

x 

hemmem 

bath 

X 

el-hammam 

l-mustha 

lavabo 


X 

el-may sal 

X 

sTsma 

tap 

tasabbalt 

tasibbalt (plisabbalin) 

l-bzim 

hsira 

mat 

ahsir 

tahsirta (pl.tihsirin) 

X 

zerreya 

mattress 

tazarrayt 

tazarrayt (pltizerrayyin) 

X 

bank , dukkena * 

doormat 

il-bnak 

X 

tadukkent 

battaniya 

bed quilt 

taferrasit (pi taferrasiyyan) 

tabattaniyyat (pl.abattaniyyan) wizra 

tlabat £thin’ 
tabattanit ‘thick 

ambuba 

lamp 

ambubat 

ambubat 

ambuba 6 

sem$a 

candle 

tasam&t 

summit 

tasaSit 
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sigar 

cigar 

is-sigaru 

sigaru 

sigaru 

neffa 


neffat 

najfat 

najfat 

sandriya 

ashtray 

sa ndriyyat 

sandriyyat 

sandrit 

msalha , fertnaya 

broom 

tamaslahtt, afarraht 

tazit (pLtizittin), 
tamaslaht (pltimislahin) 

tamaslaht 




aziway (pliziweyin) 


wqida 

match 

X 

Iwiqidit 

l-wqid 

stal 

bucket 

is-sdal 

as-sdal 

is-sdal 

shebe 

umbrella 

tasahhabt 

is-shabit 

tashabt 

£ukkez. 

walking-stick 

il-ltukkaz 

talwgahit (pltiluggehiyyin) 

il-%ukka7. 

madriya , lull a 

wooden board 

il-madriyyet-taluhit 


X 

most-xallcis 

comb 

axallas-amsit 

tamsit (pLtimasitin) 

tarns at (pi 
timuztin) 

marwha 

fan 

timarwaht 

timarwaht (pltimarwahin) 

timirwaht (pi. 
timirwhin) 

mungele 

wrist watch 

tamungalt - tafayyaqt 

tamungalt - tafayyaqt 
(pi timungelin-tifeyyeqin ) 

mungaliO 

heyt 

wall 




mungela 

clock 

tamungalt 

tamungalt 

tamungalt 

mxadde 

pillow 

timxaddit 

tamxiddit (pi imxeddiyin) 

tamxaddit 

xatim 

ring 

txatimt-taxasit 

i-xusat (pi ixutam) 

txadimt 





(pl.tixudam) 

£qiqa 

bead 

ta^aqqayt 

ta£aqqayt (pltifaqqayin) 

tdxaqqayt 


(pl.t&iqqayin) 



Tunisian 


English 


qoffa 

basket 

straw 


siya 

jewlery 

sdk 

bag (plastic) 

skdra 

sack 

sekkina 

knife 

myarfa 

spoon 

iris 

ladle 

qas£a 

bowl 

small bowl 


large bowl 


maqful, kasaruna pot 

qas£a 

bowl 

tanzxr 

frying pan 

shen 

dish 

debbuse 

bottle 

torbuson 

cork 

feska 

jug 
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tquffit 

tisifis (pi tisifes) 

tafalligt fmada of 

say at 

tixinzirt (pi tixinzrin) 

uray 

is-sak 

is-sak 

il-mixla9 

taskart 


taskart 

tasakkint-il-musi 

tasakkint 

tafruO 

ta yarraft 

ta yurraft (pi. ti yarrafin) 

ta yazjayt 
(pi. ti yinzeyyin) 

a yarraf 

ta yarraft (pi ti yarrafin) 

ta yazzayt 
tamaqqart 

tziwa 

X 


X 

X 

timaSrz.intfpl. 

tima&nin) 

X 

X 

tz.iwa(pl. 

tiziwayin) 

el-kaskcis 

el-kaskes (pi ksakis) 

el-kaskas 

tziwa (pi. tiziwawin) 

tziwa (pi. tiziwawin)(made of wood) 

tanhast (pi. tinhas) 

taqllayt (pltiqillayin) 

tadzin 

is-shan 

X 

is-shan 

idudabhmt(pi. tidinzin) 

tadabbust (pltidibzin) 

isisiO (pi. isisaO) 

el-yra 

X 

addan (pi. 
iddanin) 

faskit 

faskit 

X 
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qme£ 

funnel 

el-qma £ (pl.qmc&itO 

el-qmaS- 

le-qmaS 

yirbel, keskes 

sieve 

iirwal (fine things) (pl.zrawil)asaqqad (pLisiqqadin) 

tayarbalt (olives) (tiyirbelin) x 

tallumt 

(pl.tillumin) 

X 

qdlib 

mould 

l-qalib 

X 

X 

stus 

wallet 

is-stus 


is-stus 

finzen 

cup 

il-kas 

fanz.an 

tassirt 

kes, amba 

glass 

el-kas-el-lambat 

el-kas/el~lambat 

il-kas 

berred 

(pl.ibarraQin) 

teapot 

abarrad (pl.ibirradin) 

abarrad (plibarradin) 

abarrad 

z.izwa 

coffe maker 

iz.-zizwat (plzwazi) 

izrzizwat 

zizwat 

?ibra 

needle 

tissinit (small) (pltissimna) 

tisinit (small) (pltissina) 


_ibra kblra 

big needle 

tisubla (pi. tisublawin) 

tisubla (pi tisublawin) 


seyf 

sword 

askkin (plisikkinin) 

ayistur (pliyitar) 

is-sif 

. flus , swarid* 

money 

le-flus 

swarid 

iflussin 

•sarf 

coin 

is 7 sarf 

is-sarf 

X 

.warqa 

paper 

tawarqit(pi tiwarqiyyin ) 

tawarqeyt (pllewraq) 

tawarqit 

(pl.tiwarqay) 

.zweb 

letter 

il-zwab 

el-zwab 

el-zwab 

.kteb 

book 

il-ktab 

el-ktab 

X 

qlem 

pen 

el-qlam 

el-qlam 

el-qlam 

taswira 

picture 

taswirit 

taswirit (pi tsawirj 

taswirid 

mehbes 

flowerpot 

mahbas 

Umahbas 

X 

derbiiga , tbal 


tadarbukt 

tadarbukt (pltidurbak) 

arbukid 

zummdra 

flute 

tazammart 

tazammart 

tasabbabt 
(pi. tisabbabin) 
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kura 

ball 

l-kurt 

l-kurt 

(pl.tarkulad) 

tarkul 

extras a 

doll 


taslit (pi tislatin) 

taslit 

mekla 

meal 

atsa 

atsa 

utsu 

le£se 

dinner, 

tcunansi 

amansi (plimensiwin) 

amassi 

zibla 

rubbish 

ezrziblit 

ez-zibil 

l-wsax 

sawliqa , qmes 

cloth 

l-qmas 

l-qmas 

l-qmas 

dbes 

clothes 

l-hwayiz 

ibartitan 

l-hwayyiz 

suriya 

shirt 

takmist 

takmist (pl.tikmisyin) 

taqmizt 

(pl.tiqmaz.in) 

yidd 

sleeve 

afus takmist 

likmam 

el-kam taqmizt 

sibte 

belt 

is-sibtit 

is-sibtit 

l-hz.am 

tewq 

collar 

takrumt takmist 

X 

takrumt nit surit 

sabbdt 

shoe 

issabbat 

sabbat 

el-kasin 

sapau, kabbus 

kabbus, sesiyye 

hat 

is-sapeau 

is-sapeau 

adallul 

(pi. idallulin), 
sasiyya 

tarbus 

fez 

e tatarbusta 

tatarbust (pl.titarbas) 

tarbus 

zaket 

jacket 

iz.-zakat 

izrzaket 

kabbut 

kabbut 

coat 

akabbut 

.akabbut 

kabbut 

kldsit 

socks 

klasit 

X 

X 

sfiha 

buckle 


tahyast (pltihyasin) 

is-sfiha 

sandel 

sandal 

is-sandal 

X 

is-sandal 

seqya 


X 

halig, tayanzayt 

aylan 

(pLiylanin) 
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bled 

country 

tmurt (pLtimmurawin) 

tammurt (pl.tyamura) 

tmura 

ehdud 

border 

le-hdud 

le-hdud 

(pi. timurawin) 
saymu (piisima) 

bled 

city 

tmurt 

tmurt 

tmurt 

suq 

market 

is-suq 

is-suq 

is-suq 

henut 

shop 

tahnut (pi. ihanna) 

thanut (pi. tihunay) 

tahnud 

knlsiya 

church 

taknist 

taknist 

taknist 

zeme¥ 

mosque 

el-zama £ 

el-zama? 

el-z.ama £ 

.qbar 

grave, tomb 

tazabbant (pi tizibbanin) 

qbarranil (pi. qbarranilan) 

el-qbar 

hebs 

jail, prison 

el-habs 

el-habs 

habs 

.triq, 

way, road 

abrid(pl ibridan) 

abrid (pi. ibridan) 

abrid 

.sere£ 

street 

aglad(pl. uyulad) 

a ylad(pi. i yulad) 

is-sarab- 

z.qaq 

alley 

zunqat (pi znaqi) 

X 

l-zadda (pi. 

.qantra 

bridge 

l-qantrit (pi. qnadir) 

l-qantrit 

izaddaQ) 

il-kantra6 

battau 

boat 

il-babur 

il-babur 

il-babur 

fluka 

ship 

taflukt(pl. tiflukin) 

taflukt (pl.flayik) 

il-fluki6 

z.ewya comer 

WORK AND PRODUCTION 

sey, heza thing 

msala 

tyawsa/msala (pi. tiyawsiwin) ayyu (pi. aydin) 

hweyiz 

goods, property 

ayud hwayzi 

X 

X 
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qaduma 

axe 

qadum 

tqadumt (pi tqudam) 

taqadumt 
(pl.tiquzam) 

mis mar 

nail 

amasmar 

amasmar (pi imismarin) 

amasmar 





(pi.imismarin) 

mtarqa 

hammer 

timadraq 

timadraqt(pi. tqudam) 

timidragt 
(pl.timitraqin) 

mqas 

scissors 

il-mqas 

X 

Imqas 

mabrad 

file 

mibrid 

mibrid (pi. mb arid) 

Imibrid 

misha 

hoe 

tamishit 

tamshit (pi. timishiyyin) 

tamishit 

barwita 

wheelbarrow 

tabarwit 

tabarwit (pi tibarmtin) 

tabarwit 

sarz, berdfa 

saddle 

israz 

X 

tbardaf 

megruna 

gun 

magrun 

magrun (pi. mgarin) 

magruna 

sawt 

whip 

is-sut 

karafas 

is-sut 

sebka 

net 

radiz 

radiz. (pi. iradzin) 

ir-radz.(pi. iradzin ) 

munsar 

saw 

l-minsar 

aminsar (pi. mnasir) 

el-munsar 

sonnara 

hook 

tasannurt 

tasunnart 

tasunnart 

pens ; kulleb 

pliers 

kullab 

kullab (pi ikullabin) 

il-kullab 

sinyol 

drill 

X 

X 

X 

bdla 

shovel 

l-balit 

lbalit(pl. ilbalat) 

l-bali6 

AGRICULTURE 




senya , hensir 

field 

sanyit 

sanya (pi. swani) 

amazda y 

hensir 

pasture 

bhansir 

l-hansir 

amazda y 

marz 

meadow 

tazribt (pi. tizribyin) 

tazribt (pi. tizribin) 

tazribt 
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z.arde, zneyna 

garden 

taznint 

taznint (pl.tizninin) 
iz.innawin) 

izinni (pi. 

senya mta$ ?nib 

vineyard 




kuri 

fold 

l-kuri 

tazribt (pi. tizribin), 

idribid 





(pi. idribad) 




tazaqqa (tiz.a ywin), 
taxangut (tixingad) 


mihraO 

flock, herd 

l-bulli (pi. ibullan) 

ulli (pi. iullan) 

il-willi 
(pi. iwillan) 

minzel 

hedge 

amzirfpi. imiran) 

amz.ir(pi. imiran ) 

tamzirt "small! 
(pl.timirin), 
amz.ir 

(used to clean 
scrubs) 

‘big^pl.imiren- 
used for 
palmtress) 

mithna 

mill 

andur(pl.indar) 

andur (pl.indar) 

mas art, makinad 

bir 

well 

anu (l-mazil-small well) 

anu (pl.tanuwin) 

anu (pi. unan), 
tanud "small well 
(pi. anwiyin) 

hawd 

pool 

l-huz. 

l-zabyat 

afadza (small) 

(pi ifidzayyin), 
tizan. tayinna 
(poulie, pi.) dilw 
Sizza (pi. izaggin), 
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ybar 

dung, manure 

l- ybar 

ybar 

tiskin (used as 
coals when dried 
up, 

mainly from 
camels) 

felj'a 

fodder 

l-Salfit 

el-falfat 

timzi (wheat ), 
burbi^r 
(grass., etc) 

mexzen Uibub 


maxzan (pi. mxazin) 

maxz.an (il-mxazin) 

X 

kuri bam 

ABSTRACT TERMS 

tasqiftt (pi. tisqifa) 

kuri 

id-dribi9 (bam) 

ism 

name 

lism 

ism 

ism 

laqab 

surname 

laqab 

laqab 

ilqam 

xidma 

job 

Ixadmit 

isqa, xidma 

mata tiggid 

blasa 

place 

amkin 

amkin (pi. imukan) 

(pi. imkanin) 

amkan 

terkina 

comer 

tarkint 

tarkint (pl.trakin) 

ittarkiniO 

harf, sefitf, tarf 

edge 

X 

X 

ittrf 

zneb 

site 

l-znab 

X 

iz-znab 

bdeya 

beginning 

Ibidayit 

bdaya 

saglawil 

nheya 

end 

Inihayit 

nihayat 

ilaxan 
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rds 

top 

iyaf 

iddrcS (pi.drill.) (mountain) 

i yif(pi. ixfawin) 

wost 

middle 

ammas 

ammas 

lanniz (other 
things) 
arnas 

duwwira 

circle 

durut 

el-halgit 

id-duraO 

kuma 

heap, pile 

X 

akiddus 

il-kum 

zmeia 

group 

l-barsit 

wazid 

izmefid 

hadba, lemma 

crowd 

sra 

sru 

il-habid 

taif 

part 

sra 

sru 

iz.in 

ioqde 

knot 

l-^oqdit (pi. tiiugdadin) 

akrus(pi. ikrusin ) 

aXrus(pi. iXrusin ) 

qowwa 

strength 

qwiy 

qwiy 

X 

.muskla 

problem 

musklit 

musklit 

muskliO 

hne 

happiness 

lima 

l.-hna 

(pl.musklaO) 

el-hni 

wzifa 

pain 

yafrdmcib 

mistazai 

a yanna 

ferha 

joy 

l-farha 

l-farha 

il-farh 

harb 

war 

eUharb 

el-harb 

ilharb 

selem 

peace 

es-slam 

es-slam 

es-slam 

had seild 

good luck 

had s£id 

had saiid 

izz.har 

had mzammar, ginya bad luck 

Yariks el-hadd 

wa Yariks el-hadd 

tizrakJ 1 tirgu; lit. 

hobb 

love 

xsa 

yixs/axsa 

‘you have been 
seen through the 
widow’ 

el-hubb (yaxsid 

‘he likes if 
kurh 

hatred 

ukzisaxs 

yikraht 
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xawf 

fear 

yugid 

tiwdi 

tiuggad 

hisd 

envy 

yixs imsala 

yixsimanis 

l-hsid 

rahma 

mercy 

rahmat 

rahmat 

il-ralimi 8/ysaxxaf 

imen 

faith 

il-liman 

il-liman 

Iman 


shame 

el-^ar 

el-^-ar 

l-£ar 

denb 

sin 

id-danb 

id-danb 

abakkadu 

(pl.ibikkadin) 

Yalta 

fault 

yaylid 

yaylid 

il- yaltid 

fe£l 

action, deed 

iyumsele 

iyumsala 

yiggcS 

suluk 

behaviour 

isluk 

isluk 

ihlila ‘good, 
wiyahi ‘bad 

luya 

language 

X 

luyat 

X 

?ede 

custom 

il -5-adat 

il-£adat 

il-^adi9 

qa¥de 

rule 

qaScda 


X 

qdnun 

law 

Iqanun 

Iqanun 

qanun 

xidma 

work 

Ixadmit 

isqa 

xidmi 0 

xidma 

task 

X 

isqa 

X 

sahriya, xlds 

wages, pay 

sahriyyat 

sahriyyat 

sahriyyiO 

sewm 

price 

qaddas 

qaddas 

Q7.il 

ward 

inheritance 

el-wart 

el-wart 

il-wird 

deyn 

debt 

iddin 

iddin 

iswel (pl.iswalad) 

hiss 

noise 

el-his 

el-his 

il-hiss 
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kilma 

word 

tutlayt (pi tutlayin) 

tulayt(pi tulayyin ) 

tuOleyt (pi 

axbdr 

news 

l-axbar 

laxbar 

tudlayyin) 

l-axbar 

lehqiqa 

truth 

l-huqq 

l-huqq 

l-haqq 

kidba 

lie 

tikirkis 

tikirkist 

takarkast 

qissa 

story, tale 

te qissat 

qissat 

(pi tikarkast) 
taxurraft 

yinneya 

song 

guinyat 

X 

(pi tixurrafin) 

X 

tsenslna 

riddle 

l-xurruf 

tfuddayt(pi tifuddayyin) 

asimmi 

isem. 

name 

ism 

ism 

(plnusimmi), 
taxurraf 
(pi tixurrafin) 
ism 

e£qal 

sense 


a^qal 

a£qal 

e?mor 

age 

l-iomrik 

l-?umrik 

l-£mur 

zneza 

funeral 

l-znaz 

l-znaz 

iz-znazid 

huzn 

mourning 

l-huzn 

l-huzn 

l-hzan 

Religious terms (Islamic faith) 

zeme-t mosque 

el-zamaSr 

el-zamait 


mihrab 

Imida 

ablution room 


ilmidat 

il-midaO 

sawm^-a 

minaret 

sunSat 

essumltat 

il-sum^aO 

is-sla 

prayer 

dzallit 

dzallit 

tzallid 
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Chninni 

Douiret 
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sawm 

fasting 

iz-zum 

iz-zum 

uzum 

?iftar 

breaking the fast 

yifdar 

yifdar 

yiftar 

shur 

breakfast (Ramadhan) 

ishur 

ishur 

yitsahhar 

Hajj 

pilgrimage 

sqad lil hazz. 

sqad lil hazz 

il-hizz 

ADJECTIVES 

kbir big 

amaqqar(f. tamaqqart) 

amaqrar (pL imiqrarin) 

amaqqar 

syrr 

small 

amaskun(f. tamasku) 

amaskin (pi imiskanin) 

amaskun 

behi 

good 

yiz.^am 

bahi, yizSam 4 nice ’ 

ihlila (pi ihlilhum) 

mas behi , 

bad 

amaSfun 

amaffun 

wiyahli 

mzammar 

mizyen 

beautiful 

izzSem 

iz.fam 

yizSam 

mus mizyen 

ugly 

wiyizSams 

yisyan 

(m.pl. izSamman) 
tazSam 

(fpl. izSemmiO) 
yisyin 

twfl 

long 

dazir (pl.az.irarin) 

az.irar (masc.sg), 

(m.pl.syinnin) 
tasyin (f.pl. 
isyanniO) 
diz.iririn(m.,pl) 


tazirart (fsg) , 
tizirarin if.,pi.) 
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Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

qsir 

short 

qsir 

ayazzurt 

agazzu 

wdti 

low 


yitwada 

(m. sg), digazz.ulin 
(pi) 

tagazzult (fsg), 
tigezzulin (pi.) 
yirxa (masc.sg), 

twll 

tall (person) 

twil 

daz.ir 

irxam (pi.) 
tirxa (f.sg), 
irxani 6 (pi.) 

qsir 
hneyyin 
sebeb, syir 

short (person) 
tender 

young 

qsir 

?azri 

yille 

aSazri 

a£azri (m, sg.), 

kbir 

old 

amaqqar(pl. imaqqarin ) 

awassir 

ifizriyyin (m,pl.) 
tdtaz.rit (f.sg.), 
t&z.iyyin(f pi.) 
awassar 

qdlm, ensien 

very old 

iqdim 

( m,sg),iwissarin( m,pl) 
tahwilt 


te%an 
zdid nova 

tired 

new 

azdi 

azdi 

taqdim 
(pl.diqdimin) 
taqdimt (tiqdimin) 
daqdim ( m,sg.). 

mkammal 

worn-out 

yi£ya 

yi£ya 

diqdimin (pi.) 
ya$ya (m.pl.aftyin) 
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Chninni 

Douiret 
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ta$ya (f.pl. 
aftyinniQ) 

mkelleh 

horny 

X 

X 

X 

behlul 

stupid 

tabehlul 

abahlul 

dinniyiO (pi. 

dinniyaO) 
same as in 
feminine. 

me Omul 

simple mind 

ele iskir 

iskir 

yiskir 

smin 

fat 

yiqwa (pl.iqwan) 

yiqwa 

aquway (m,pl. 
diquwayin) 
taquwayt (f,pl. 
tiquwayin) 

nesit 

falhin 

active 

yinsat 

yinsat 

el-falah (m,pl. al- 

d&f, svelt 
hSaffen) 

slim 

dawarqiq 

yahz.il 

yi(&af(m.pl. 

titftaf (f.pl 
d-tafna6) 
yahz.il (f. sg.tehz.il) 

qwiy, xsin 

strong 

yaqwa 

yaqwa 

X 

d£lf febil 

weak 

yi@£af 

dahadbul 

wiyissins 

(m.pl.wesinass 

wittasins (f.pl 
.wissiniss) 

fdqil 

wise 

fnqil waz.id 

£aqil 

fdeftaqil (m.sg.) 
eftaqla (f.sg.) 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

bhim y bagra 

stupid 

uwissan msala 

X 

ayyul (f.tayyult) 

meznun , mehbul 

lunatic 

amaznun (pi. imiznan) 

amaznun 

amahbul (f. 





tamahbult) 

ylid 

thick 

ylid 

ylid 

az.uwwar 

fino, rqayyeq 

fine, polite 

awarqiq 

dawarqiq 

dawarqiq 

mutrubbi 

well-mannered 

yimrabba 

yimbrabba 

mrubbi 

qasih slfih 

firm 

yiqsah 

yiqsah 

yiqwa 

sxun 

hot 

yihma 

tahma 

yizgil 

berid 

cold 

yibrad 

ysaggaS- 

yibrid 

defi,fetil 

tepid 

mitwassat 

alludad 

yludded 

mebliil 

wet 

yinhal 

yibzi 

illaxs(pi illaxsin ) 

milyen, m£ibbi 

full 

y$abba 

yitftabba 

yitsur 

prey 

empty 

ifray 

y ifray 

el-faray 

m-tibbi 

full 

yfabba 

it$abba 

X 

ydraq 

deep 

iyraq 

tayarraqt 

yayraq 

mus ydraq 

shallow 

wilyiyriqs 

agazzul 

agazzul 

muhimm 

important 

hamma 

hamma 

X 

neyy 

raw 

yiddar 

tidder 

yiddar(f sg. tiddar) 

tayib, nadiz 

ripe 

ydab 

tdab 

id-dub 

madi 

sharp 

yimda 

yimda 

el-madya 

delikatu 

delicate 




hesses 

sensitive 

yithissu 

yithissu 

yithussu 

ben? 

innocent 

xatik 

xatik 

uggixsi 

fino, hrir 

smooth 
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Chninni 

Douiret 
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hlu 

sweet 

yihlew 

yihlaw 

yummum (f.sg. 

bum 

rrielih 

tasty 

salty 

msat 

yimillah 

tummum) 

imallah 

ahras 

rough. 

yihras 

tahrast 

yahras 

qaris 

sour 

yiqris 

tahmad 

yiqris 

yebis, qdsah 

hard 

tiqsah 

tiqsah 

yaqur(f sg . taqur) 

rqayyeq 

soft 

yrhafyib 

yrhafyib 

twarqaqt 

£rid y weseX 

wide 

Iwsaf 

tawasscdt 

tusaS: 

dayyiq 

narrow 

ydayyiq 

tadayyaqt 

tadyaq 

Oqil 

heavy yatqal 

yidqal 

tadqal 

X 

b£id 

far away 

yibSad 

yibSad 

yibSad 

qrib 

close 

yaqrab 

yaqrab 

yaqrab 

w 

light 

w 

xfif 

yaxfif 

seyeh 

dry 

sayah 

yaqqur 

yaqur 

firhen 

happy 

ifrah 

yifrah 

yifrah 

hzxn 

sad 

yihzin 

yihzin 

yahzan 

heyy 

alive 

yiddar 

yidda 

yiddar 

meyyit 

dead 

yimit 

yimit 

yammuO 

meslul, £eyib 

paralysed 

X 

mu£aq 

el-^ayib 

Seri 

naked 

Siryan 

aSiryan 

£iryan 

eslaS, fartas 

bald 

qarSa 

X 

dafadas 

ndif 

clean 

indaf 

indaf 

yindaf 

mwessex 

dirty 

ywassax 

ywassax 

ywassax 

safi 

clear 

safi 

safi 

X 

dyeri 

domesticated 

X 

X 


\s \s C* 

suzem± 

brave 

V V (f 

sza± 

VV C 

sza± 

X 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

yniy, lebes £llh 

rich 

a yniy 

damabsut 

amurkanti 

mabsut 




(pi hnarkantiyyin) 
axwazay- 

fqir\ zawwdli 

poor 

afqir 

aqillili 

azawwali 

ydli 

expensive 

yayla 

yayla 

yayla 

rhis, bleflus 

cheap 

yirxas 

yirxas 

yirxis 

?zlz, Ydli 

dear( person 

yayla 



xeddem 

diligent 

axaddam wazid 

yxaddam wazid 

axaddam (fsg. 
taxaddamt) 

finyen, bxil 

lazy 

afanyan 

abuxli 

abuxli 

serih 

keen 

sarhan 

sarhan 

yisrah 

misheh 

miser 

ami shah 

amishah 

amashah 

hsudi 

envious 

ahsudi 

ahsudi 

ahsudi 

rddid belu 

careful 

yrud ilbalis 

yrud ilbalis 

yitterra l-balis 

ne?sen 

sleepy 

yir&as 

yinxas 

yittas 

mitdeyyin 

religious 

mitdayyin 

mitdayyin 

yittaf giddinnis 

yizxib 

fast 

fisaSr fisaSc 

fisa?fisaf 

yisrab 

bati, bil-mod 

slow 

sisra 

dadindun 

suferru 

shih 

healthy 

shlh 

shih 

nam bil haqq 

mrld 

sick 

ya£dub 

ya£dub 

yidan (f.sg. tudan) 

wizhu esfar 

pale 

udrnis yum y 

udmis yuray 

udmis yura y 

te%en 

tired 

y&ya 

y&ya 

yaSya 

feweh 

fragrant 

fayah 

fayah 

yiifuhhu 

weJideni 

alone 

awahdani 

awahdani 

awahdani 

sur, ekid 

certain 

lazim 

lazitn 

lazim 

hurr 

free 

hurr 

hurr 

aggay illi xsay 
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Chninni 

Douiret 
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sink 

true 

shih 

shih 

sliih 

yalit 

false 

yiylat 

yiylat 

yiylat 

mitkebbir, mayrux arrogant 
msekli troublesome 

ayitkebber 

ayitkabbar 

ayitkabber 

mitwadaf 

humble 

mitwadaS- 

mitwadari 

X 

mehus mrubbi 

impolite 

musmutrubbi 

musmutrubbi 

wir turubbis 

yrlb 


dabarrani 

abarrani 

dayrib, dabarrani 
(g tammmurt 
middan) 

munafaq 

hypocrite 

strange 

imunafiq 

imunafiq 

amunafiq 

sikrdn, bel£u 

drunk 

yiskir 

yiskir 

X 

e£ma 

blind 

ila&ni 

da^inay 

le-£may 

ehwel 

cross-eyed 

ilahwil 

ilahwil 

dilehwil 

atras 

deaf 

yidres 

eatras 

ilitris 

wi sils (lit. ‘cannot 
hear ’) 

?abkam 

dumb 

abakkus 

l-bikmit 

el-bakmid (fm) 

yizleh 

lame 

yitrakkah 

yitrakkah/ 

yitthamm (for animals) 

dilSayib 

saftru asfar 

blond 

z.awis dawra 

z.awis dawra 

lawis dawra 

mzeyyen 

colourful 

luniz. 

dlilwan 

ylawwan 

kif laf 

similar 

kif kif 

kif kif 

kif kif 

mferrek 

separate 

yifraq 

yifraq 

imir 

xas 

private 

X 

X 

X 


I 
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Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

COLOURS 





ekhal 

black 

azattaf 

azattaf 

azattaf 

abyad 

white 

amallal 

amallal 

amallal 

ahmar 

red 

az.agguy 

az.agguy 

az.agguy 

bordgeni 

orange 

aburdgani 

aburdgani 

aburdgani 

azraq 

blue 

anili 

asmawi 

aninayt 

as far 

yellow 

awra y 

awray 

awray 

axdar 

green 

azizaw 

azizaw 

azizaw 

gri 

grey 

el-gri 

el-gri 

el-gri 

soklati, esmar 

(persbrown 

aqahwi 

aqahwi 

aqahwi 

roz 

pink 

amismasi 

amismasi 

amismasi 

VERBS-MOUVEMENT (INTRANSITIVE) 




tmassa 

walk 

guru 

ggur 

ggur 

msa 

go 

skad 

yyur 

irah 

ddr dar 

turn 

ittanud 

yannad 

ittannad 

zab 

brin 

usid 

iwid 

uyid 

dxal 

enter 

utif 

sutaf 

udfif 

xruz 

leave 

iffaY 

afy 

iff aY 

t^tedde 

pass 

tfadda 

ammaraq 

ifadda 

tebbe£ 

follow 

tebfi 

tibba£ 

idba£ 

saqq 

cross 

suqq 

ysuqq 

isuqq 

yit$edde 

go beyond 

it^adda 

X 

iSadda 

qdm 

raise 

ikkir 

mur-yqam 

uqa 
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derma, watta 

lower 

hutt 

assammawa 

iqa 

tah 

fall 

uda 

uda 

uda 

■tellaq 

hang 

?allig 

uyil 

£allaq 

qfad 

sit down 

yayma 

ig$a 

yaqim 

rke £ 

kneel down 

arkcS 

yarkaS 

X 

Iwe 

bend 

abrin 

yadfas 

yudi 

zra 

run 

alhad 

ilahhad 

yuz.il 

zarr 

drag 

susra 

karkar 

inzay 

z.laq 

slip 

z.haq 

X 

uz.ulaq 

neggez 

jump 

naggaz 

ssuraf 

naggiz 

Sem 

float 

it-tummu 

£awwim 

X 

ytos, e ( +mil plonzon dive 

ihwa 

X 

aytas 

Yroq 

sink 

a yraq 

i yraq 

ayraq 

z.dif, qdef 

row 

X 

yahhadaf 

itmigdif 

tar tar 

fly 

xannab 

afarfar 

idra 

qtor 

drip 

itqattar 

X 

itqat.tar 

efmel aksident 

collide, crush 

mud el-hadi6 

X 

ingiz. 

CHANGE OF STATES (TRANSITIVE VERBS) 




mess 

touch 

tmas 

lammis 

assa 

therrek 

move 

ititharik 

ititharrik 

itrah 

dez.z 

push 

duzz.u 

itduz 

duzz 

zbid 

pull 

z.abbad 

zabbad 

inzay 

hezz. 

lift up 

uthuzz.u 

muz. 

yuthuzzu 

sedd 

catch 

itattif 

atf 

ttaff 

hatt 

put 

uthuttu 

hut 

iga yisirs 

zed tied 

add 

aranni 

ami 

imi 

lemm, zemmeA 

gather 

tlayirn 

assutaf 

tlayirn 
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daxxal 

insert 

sutuf 

ssutuf 

ssudif 

xda 

take 

it toy 

iqah 

uya 

beddel rayu 

cancel 

baddal elfikrtu 

X 

X 

nehha 

extract 

ikiss 

akciss 

ykiss 

hell, fekk 

undo 

mira Y 

mir 

mir 

£mel, sneY 

make 

mud 

ityi 

X 

tawwal 

extend 

Evil 

X 

X 

hell 

open 

mir 

mir 

mir 

Ylaq, qfil 

close 

sakkar 

ammasal 

qqass 

ksif 

discover 

laqa 

ufi 

yufa 

Yalta 

cover 

irdi 

arad 

inbar 

?ebba 

load 

fabba 

X 

§abba, itsar (associated, 
with waterj 

sedd 

block 

imsil 

X 

imsil 

serrad 

scatter 

sarwlin 

X 

yarwal 

rqad 

sleep 

ittas 

ittis 

ittas 

seyyib 

shoot 

sayybi 

X 

isiyyab 

dar-dawwar 

surround 

annaO 

ittanad 

asunad 

leff, gerbe£ 

roll 

saygid 

X 

gar-gib 

lemm, zmaY 

unite 

layim 

itlamma 

layim 

serik, dxal 

join 

sarkin 

X 

sarkin 

wqof 

stop 

ibidd 

asbid 

ibidd 

xella 

leave 

idzu 

adzi 

idz.a 

zraY 

plant 

izradt yazzi 

iz.ra$ 

X 

dfin 

bury 

irdam 

ardam 

yanball 
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Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

SENS A TIONS AND EMOTIONS 





habb 

want 

axs 

axs 

axs 

ma habbis 

refuse 

wiyiss 

wiyis 

wiyis 

qcillaq 

annoy 

iqlaq 

aqlaq 

qallaq 

habb 

love 

yaxs 

axxas 

yaxs 

krah 

hate 

wiyys 

wiyis 

wiyis 

tzehil 

ignore 

wi yin sins 

ayissinas 

wiyinsins 

xde eQ-6ar 

take revenge 

uyu et-teris 

X 

uya 66ar 

£mal ruhu 
z.eima ze$ma 

feign 

yuru imenis 

iyyi imams 

ara iminis 

teb, ndim 

repent 

tab 

ibnnaqas 

indim 

st?ar 

to be ashamed o 

istaSar 

X 

is&ar 

bka beka 

weep 

itfayyit 

attaru 

fayyid, yitfawwaq 

dhak 

laugh 

idus 

idas 

adus 

bes bies 

kiss 

itkubbu 

ettebeh 

ibahba 

fannaq 

hug 

i&mnaq 

iyilyas 

ityammar 

fedlek 

joke 

itfadlik 

itfedlik 

itbassar 

t£erek, txasam 

fight 

isnu yyu 

X 

itnuyu 

drab 

beat 

hebbid 

ahbad 

its ad 

sef, ra 

see 

uz.ru 

azri 

zir, yittfarraz 

tfarraz 

watch 

itfarriz. 

ithakkar 

x 

Yzar 

stare, gaze 

raqqab 

zir, yithakkar 

X 


361 
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sma£ 

hear 

sal 

asli 

sil 

semm 

smell 

tsumma 

sfuha 

tsummu 

hlim 

dream 

itirzit 

tahatar (yatyarz.it) 

izra tirz.it 

e£mel test 

test 




lewwaz 

look for 

ithawwim 

ithawwim 

itqasa 

Iqa 

find 

af 

of 

aruzzu 

fakkar, xammam 

think 

itxammim 

txamma 

yamin 

e£raf 

know 

issin 

issin 

issin 

tdekkar 

remember 

itfakkar 

iffakkar 

itxammim 

nse nesa 

forget 

ittu 

attu 

ittu 

tzesses 

spy on 

azassus 

X 

yruzu bhaza 

ta£ obda 

obey 

itayarray 

X 

yrahhas 

qall, hka 

teU 

adugga 

yadugga 

utlay 

qas qies 

measure 

itgas 

X 

itqasa 

htez. 

need 

X 

hquqi 

tsallif, yahtaz taz.awwadi 

TRANSACTIONS 




£endu 

have 

ayras 

Yari 

yarras 

stenna 

wait 

raza 

raza 

ussugu 

%a 

give 

us 

usi 

ayyus 

xda, qbel 

receive 

ust 

uyi 

laqqa 

tsellaf 

lend 

ardlid 

yardal 

yitsallaf, yirdal 

hnanda 

order 

udlub 

yadallab 

tadyay heza 

sruf 

spend 

sarraf 

X 

sarraf 

b£a6 

send 

uzin 

uzan 

nikki 


362 
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nikki g el masruf 
del-^aylit 


sraq 

steal 

xannab 

ukar 

xannib 

xda 

obtain 

usu 

X 

isyid 

sra xtara 

buy 

is yu 

isya 

isya 

be£ 

sell 

izanza 

azzanaz 

zinziO 

Sten 

help 

it^awin 

itfawin 

itfawin 

xtar 

choose 

yixtar 

ittixta 

ruzzu 

dayya? 

lose 

udayya ? 

adayyiit 

luhiO 

qammar 

bet 

aqammar 

itqammar 

tqammar d el-qmar 
itura el-qmar 

faddal 

save 

harriz 

ilnus 

yitharz.a 

hma 

defend 

ithama 

X 

uwitti, yutkulif 

qawim 

resist 

tqawim 

X 

sbar 

%a 

offer 

usu 

usi 

usa 

rbeh 

win 

irbah 

irbah 

irbah 

TRANSFORMA TIONS 




?mal 

make 

umud 

ayy 

aggi 

haQSar 

prepare 

ithaddar 

X 

zarra umisi ‘prepare 
dinner’ 

sallah 

repair 

itsallah 

itsallah 

itsallah 

bde beda 

start 

ibda 

ibda 

udil 

kemmal 

finish 

kammil 

akammal 

kammil 

wlid 

to give birth 

raw 

iru 

tittaraw 

him 

oblige 

ilzim 

X 

ilzim 
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Tunisian 
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Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

drab 

beat 

habbad 

ahbad 

itsaO 

daqq 

knock 

duggu 

itduq 

qarba £ 

xalwad 

shake 

itxalwaz 

issassray 

isassar 

£sar 

compress 

?assar 


kassar 

xallat 

mix 

isassra 

ifsar 

isassar 

qros 

pinch 

iqarras 

iqarru 

kassar 

£sar 

squeeze 

sarra 

kassar 

isassra 

rass 

wedge 

utrussu 

ggaz. 

qurraf 

fill, bram 

twist 

barrin 

X 

ihsal 

dlek, hek 

rub 

uthukku 

X 

itillim ‘twist 

Oenna 

double 

adi 


barraim 4 turn ’ 
ami, yudi 4 ply 7 

qsam 

divide 

z.unn 

iz.un 

zunn 

ferraq 

split 

itfarraq 


ittus ‘ give 9 , itz.unnu 

‘ separate ’ 
hezzam 

shave 

ithazlam 

alsi 

ikkisutzuf 

hekk 

scratch 

uthukku 

akammiz 

axirru 

qass, qtai 

cut 

utzunnu 

ankad 

iqidula £ 

kassar 

break 

itkassar 

asmwa, ihudd 

ruzz 

semmar 

nail 

itsammar 

X 

ibddi 

darr 

damage 

utdurrut 

X 

iddurru 

demmar, hdim 
qtel 

destroy 

kill 

a yu 

ayi 

haddam 

se¥tal 

light 

usaBtal 

itsa£faf 

Yarras 

tfa tefe 

switch off 

sabbis 

sabbis 

isaYYa 

hraq 

bum 

ihraq 

ihraqt 

asbis 
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Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

yalla 

boil 

issahma 

issubar-ittabran 

harraq 

swa 

roast 

iswa 

isugga 

yisisyal 

qla 

fry 

aqla 

qalla 

ikinnif 

tayyib 

cook 

idayyib 

idayyib 

izdiyyab 

dexxan 

smoke 

idaxxan 

itnabbay 

itsiggar 

yallaf 

wrap 

ixallaf 

ityallaf 

yallaf 

rbat 

tie up 

iqan 

ittaqqan 

ittaqqan 

fsal, fetaq 

disconnet 

izun 

X 

X 

beddel 

change 

baddal 

itbaddal 

baddal 

ysel 

wash 

issarid 

asirid 

isarad 

naddaf 

clean 

naddaf 

itnaddaf 

isindaf 

Ibiss 

dress up 

amid 

X 

rad 

masmas 

rinse 

masmas 

itmasmas 

itxawwid 

COMMUNICATION 




qal 

say 

imil 

ammal 

immil 

tkallem 

speak 

utli 

dugga 

udugga irrakkonta 

hka 

relate, tell 

hakka 


immal 

nadi, $ayyat 

call 

X 

yitnaba 

X 

Sayyat 

shout 

ityawwat 

it&iyyat 

isyuyyu 

sah 

scream 

ityawwat 

aftayd 

X 

nbeh 

bark 

nabbah 

nabbah 

nabbah 

sted£a, istedin 

invite 

itnaba 

afrad 

dyyif 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

hmisSy weswes 

whisper 

itweswis-itxala 

itxala 

itwaswis 

bka 

weep, cry 

it^ayyit 

aru 

it^ayyid 

zenn , hbil 

go mad 

ihbil 

ihbil 

ihbil 

salla 

pray 

itzalla 

itz.all 

itzalla 

kmanda, amar 

command 

axs msala 


X 

nsah 

recommend 

insah 

insah 

insah 

harrad 

incite 

itharrad 

innus 

' , \s w 

itsussu 

ska 

complain 

isakka 

isakka 

itharris 

skit 

silence 

isusum 

assusam 

itliarris 

webbex 

scold 

isusum 

X 

ithessis 

lem 

blame 

itlumu 

itlumu 

itlumu 

hen , tayyah leqdar insult 

than 

X 

X 

masxar ; tmenyek mock 

adus 

uduss 

itidmasxar 

hlif qsam 

swear 

idzul 

edzul 

idzalla 

hmid 

praise 

ikri 

X 

ikerre 

skar 

thank 

sakkir 

isikkir 

isakkar 

xde£ 

deceive 

ixd£i 

X 

xaddaZ 

warra 

show 

isakna 

assakan 

isikan 

qarra , £ellem 

teach 

isqarra 

essa^zam 

issa^zam 

ye$ni 

mean 

mattaya 

X 

itsamma 

yanna 

sing 

it yanna 

ityanna 

ittim 

zaffar 

whistle 

itmffar 

X 

itmffar 

qra 

read 

qarra 

X 

$azzam 

ktib 

write 

ittari 

uri 

ittari 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

hewil 

try 

ithawil 

Saz.z.am 

itzarrib 

xella 

allow 

itzu 

adzi 

itz.a 

harram 

prohibit 

itharram 

X 

imnaS 

wefeq 

agree 

wafaq 

wafaq 

irla 

qarrar.Smel belli decide 

urn l -balis 

X 

qarrar 

nkar 

deny 

inkar 

inkar 

inkir 

BOD Y FUNCTIONS 




tneffes 

breathe 

X 

ititnaffa 

X 

kla 

eat 

tit 

aswi 

assis 

$rob 

drink 

sus 

asiss 

llllt 

zeS 

to be hungry 

uluz. 

alluz. 

uluz. 

Stas 

to be thirsty 

ufut 

affud 

ufudsbaS 


satiate 

isbaS 

isbaS 

isbaS 

gdim 

bite 

Yaz. 

ikarras 

yazziz. 

my ad 

chew 

fuz 

faz 

affiz. 

mass, rz.aS 

suck 

yitmussu 

isaf 

siff 

this 

lick 



lahhis 

bleS 

swallow 

iblaS 

iblaS 

billaS 

bzaq 

spit 

isujfus 

askufas 

usufus 

radd 

vomit 

itqayya 

X 

X 

bel 

pee 

ibzid 

ibazzad 

ibzid 

Stas 

sneeze 

X 

X 

anazzu 

tOewib 

yawn 

ittadfa 

itkuhh 

itOawib 
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Ouirsighen 

kehh 

cough 

itkuhha 

anzu 

itkuhhu 

sexxar 

snore 

saxxar 

saxxir 

isxurru 

nek (vulg.) 

have sex 

hammaz 

X 

X 

erteh 

rest 

artah 

artah 

X 

rqad 

sleep 

X 

ittas 

X 

qdm 

wake (up) 

ikir 

akkir 

itikkir 

FARMING 





hraO 

plough 

akriz 

akriz 

karriz 

zra£ 

sow 

azrii 

z.arra£ 

zarra£ 

hsad 

cultivate 

amzir 

mazz.ir 

mazzir 

zabbar 

prune 

nakkad 

farrin 

farrin 

yrabbi 

breed 

rabbay 

rabba 

itrabba 

sqa 

water 

sisw 

asissaray 

issiswa 

2. Conjunctions 




Coordinating conjunctions 




u 

and 

d 

d 

id 

walla 

or 

nay 

nada 

nay 

lekin 

but 

manis 

manis 

amma 

emma 





emmala 

then, therfore 

iziY 

X 

ammala 

ba&Un 

after 

ba£d 

daffar 

baSrtali 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

ma-dem 

as long as 

madam 

madam 

madama 

waqtes 

when 


lammi 

lammi 

lammi 

qbal 

before 


qbal 

qbal 

qabbal 

waqtilli 

when 


atawdis 

lammi 

elimmi 

Subordinating conjunctions 




Time 






beid ma 


after that 

X 

X 

ba?d ma 

milli 


from 

il-waqt 

sittawdis 

manis 

min-waqt-illi 


from when 

ittawdin innan 

g lammi 

X 

hatta 


until 

ala 

ala 

ala 

Cause 






Calais 


because 

wimah 

amat 

nayar 

Mi 


which 

alimmi 

wisi (ilan) 

illi 

Yir 


except 

X 

bixlaf 

bixlaf 

bixlef 






Goal 






bag 


‘inader’ 






Tunisian 


English 


Chninni 


3. Prepositions 


bi 

with 


fi 

in 

git 

mtaft 

that belongs to 

innu 

min 

from 

sig 

l 

to 

l 

ittiz.eh 

towards 

lye 

beyn 

between 

zar 

fuq 

on 

danni 

teht 

under 

wadwas 

bizneb 

next to 

kilznab 

ma bayn 
qad ma 

beween 

z.ar 

bla 

without 

bla 

befd 

after 

bafd 

fend 

with 

fand 

5odd 

dudd 

against 

dudd 

mfa 

with 

mfa 

deyir bi 

surrounded by 

ddyir bi 

ilia 

except 

kan 

ra ym 

despite that 

raym 

huwa illi 

whom 

huwa illi 

beyn 

between 

bayn 

ble 

without 

bias 
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id is 

gi agg 

sigg 

l l 

el 

zar zar 

ildani af, inniz ‘on, as on the wall 

wadu adug 

isdisi pnas 

zar 

bla x 

baftali x 

fand l 

dudd 


mfa 

id 

nizn 

X 

kan 

X 

aykul 

X 

nittalli 

X 

sigg 

X 

hash 

X 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

hesb 

according 

X 

fil hsabis 

X 

min zel 

for 

fd xadrik 

afil xadir 

X 

fi wast 

in the middle 

gammas 

gammas 

X 

xariz. 

outside the 

yiff ay 

sbarra 

X 

qoddem 

in front of 

isdad 

zdad 

izzaO 

fi £awd 

instead 

gul£ud 

g umkan 

X 


4. Adverbs 


Adverb of Time 


maz.al 

still 

yusi 

wilyus 

usi 

waqtes 

when 

lemmi 

lemmi 

lammi 

tewwe, tewwika 

now 

turn 

turn 

turn 

lyum 

today 

assu 

assu 

assu 

Ibereh 

yesterday 

assumat 
asunnat (day) 

assanat 

idinnut (night) 

ulemis 

the day before yesterday 

assidem 

assiz.an 

X 

yodwa 

tomorrow 

aSsa 

asatta 

itsa. 

beTd yodwa 

fter tomorrow 

asidan 

ba^ditsa 

X 

dima 

everyday 

kulyum 

kulyum 

X 

hel-$em 

this year 

assugessu 

asugasu 

assu gas su 

famnewil 

last year 

sugge sunnat 

asugga sunnat assugesunnat 

qbal 

before 

bikri 

assugwassin 

X 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

befd 

after 

hafd sra 

bafd teli 

X 

bikri 

early 

ura,bikri 

bikri 

X 

beid sweyya 

after a little 

bafd sra 

sara ian 

safat 

min tewwika 

from now 

sturu 

sattawdis 

sturu 

bafd sefet 

sometimes 

bafd safat 

bafd safat 

safat 

bikri 

early 

bikri 

bikri 

yars barsa 

dima 

always 

dima 

dima 

dima 

abadan 

never 

famris 

famris 

xlas 

hadeka n-rihar 

that day 

ussenndin 

assisdin 

azdin 

leylit imbreh 

yesterday night 

assanatgid 

iznat 

X 

fi famayn 

in two years 

X 

daffar suit 

fa min izunn 




famayn 


min waqtcis 

from when 

slammi 

islami 

siglami 

min bikri 

from a long time 

min bikri 

min bikri 

X 

hetta Iwin 

until when 

ellumi 

allami 

allumi 

befd sefet 

sometimes 

bafd safat 

bafd safat 

safat 

mus dima 

seldom 

mus dima 

mus dima 

mus dima 

mil lawwal 

from 

slawwil 

ugmazwar 

sig lawwil 

haz.ir 

straight away 

hadir 

hadir 

hadir-bahi 

Adverb of Place 




fin (fayn) 

Where? 

mani 

mani? 

mani 

mriin 

from where? 

manis 

asmani 

sigmanis 

hne (huni) 

here 

daha 

dahanitant 

dah 

yddi 

there 

Yadi 

din 

yadi 
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Tunisian 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

fel liniin 

on the right 

fil limin 
(afus=hand) 

an fafus 

dafillimin 

fel lisar 

on the left 

fil lisar (afus) 

an tasalwagit fillisar 

fela tol 

directly 

tul 

tul 


qoddem 

in front of 

nisdad 

lazdat 

izzaOiw 

wra 

behind 

daffir 

daffar 

daffir 

l-daxil 

inside 

1 V 

l-z.az 

il-zaz 

l-zaz * inside \ g wamassis ‘in the 
middle’ 

l-barra 

outside 

l-barra 

ninnaz 

el-barra 

l-foq 

on top 

linnuz. 

lanaz. 

innuz. 

l-teht 

underneath 

l-wadday 

ilwaday 

alada 

fele zneb 

on the side 

filznab 

asdisi 

tniaw 

fil-wost 

in the middle 

mgammas 

ugammas 

gwamas 

qrib 

next to 

disid 

d qrib 

yaqrab 

fid 

away from 

yibfid 

dbUd 

yibfad 


Adverbs of manner 

tewwika 

now 

turu 

tur tur 

turu 

fend yesir 

a long time 

yris wazid 

yarns wazid 

iggid 

mafds 

no longer 

wafids 

mafatsi 

mafatsi 

ma bqas 

zeda 

also 

z.ada 

zada 

z.ada 

bilfaks 

contrary to 

bilfaks 

bilfaks 

bilfaks 

el-hasil 

to sum up 

yihsal 

el-hasil 

yihsil 

bil-kul, n&a bafz, 

together 

idin bafzna 

el-kul 

el-kul 
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yumkun 

maybe 

yumkum 

yumkum 

yumkun 

Tun . 

English 

Chninni 

Douiret 

Ouirsighen 

Adverb of quantity 





yesir 

many, much 

wazid 

wazid 

iggiO 

fuq illezim 

plentiful 

akOar minlazim 

wazid 

barsa 

sweyya 

a little 

sra 

isaru 

afarru 

yehfi 

enough 

yizz.i 

X 

yizz.i 

barka 

enough of 

barka 

X 

X 

yezzi 





yesir 

alot 

yesir 

wazid 

X 

sweyya 

alitte 

sweyya 

sra 

X 

barka 

enough 

barka 

yikfi 

X 

hatta sey 

nothing 

hatta say 

hatta sra 

yizzi 

Interrogative adverbs 




kifes 

how? 

manik 

mak 

mamik 

Sales 

why? 

wimah 

ilmata 

mayir 

qaddes 

how much? 

qaddas 

qaddas 

minnit 

Skunu 

who is he 

dwili 

will 

mammun nitta 

skunhi 

who is she ? 

dwilintit 

wili natta 

nittaO 
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skunhum 

who are they ? 

dwilinitni 

wili nityan 

mammun nihnin 

snuwwa 

what? 

matta 

matta 

matta 

m£a snu 

with what ? 

id mah 

natttawmat 

iz.mam 

fi snu 

in what ? 

g mah 

g imatta 

g mah 

mta£ snu 

of what ? 

midi 

inmatta 

innamatta 

fuq snu 

on what ? 

annimah 

afmatta 

innizma 

mS-a snu 

with what ? 

yadummah 

nattadmat 

idmah/idmam 

£leh, fles 

why ? 

wirnah 

ilmat 

mayir 

Negative adverbs 

mus 

not 

mus 

wil—s 

mus 

abadan 

never 

abadan 

abadan 

abadan 
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\ 


tasirt 1 

1. yum 3. ul n tasirt 

2. fus n tasirt 4. tarSa 



taballut (pi. tiballatin) 


taslit 

1. ayra u mudan 

2. 1-hanni 

3. tigar (pi. twagar) 

4. 1-xillat 

5. talaqqat 

6-l-fur5i (pi. iuffadi) 
7. el-wa§m 



The pictures included here are taken from Taifi (1991) 
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APPENDIX III: Consonants in Shilha 


The chart below summarises the consonantal phonemes of Shilha (Chninni, Douiret and 
Ouirsighen) with their place and manner of articulation: 

Table (1) Consonants of Shilha 

( ): In Ouirsighen only 

[ ]: In Douiret only 

{}: In Douiret and Ouirsighen 



stop 

fricative 

affricate 

liquids 

oral nasal 

Semi- 

consona¬ 

nt 


voiced voiceless 

voiced voiceless 

voiced voiceless 

voiced 

voiced 

Bilabials 

b 



m, m 


Labio¬ 

dentals 


(V) f 




Interdental 


8,8 0 




Alveolar 


z, z s 


1,1 n, n 

r 


Pre-palatals 



dZ t5 



Palatalo- 

Alveolar 


5 

1 


■1 

Labio-velar 

[k w ], (g w ) 





Velar 

Y, 1 Y w } k,g 

X 




Post-velar 

q 

(k h ) 




Pharyngeal 


¥ h 




Alveolar 






Labio-velar 





w 
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APPENDIX IV: The phoneme /G/ in the Ouirsighen dialect. 


In the Ouirsighen vernacular, the phoneme /9/ is abundant. There are only three 
native Berber lexemes which end with a final /9/ which characterises the Ouirsighen 
vernacular, e.g. tazuriO ‘vine’, tamattoO ‘woman’ and tafruQ ‘knife’. This can be 
compared with words ending in -t such as tufwit ‘sun’, taQyayt ‘rock’, tamzirt ‘mill’, 
tufdint ‘toe’, etc. There are two likely explanations for the use of /0/. First, the sound 
change /t/>/0/ may be a simple and predictable one as it is not uncommon to find that change 
in the Proto-Semitic language whereby /0/ replaces §, t and s in Akkadian, Syriac and 
Ethiopic respectively. The development of 9 > t occurred “about the middle of the first 
millennium B.C.” (Moscati et al. 1980: 29) 

Secondly, in all of the instances that end with the phoneme/9/, one notices that it is preceded 
regularly by either a full vowel or the allophone Id: 


a. wismiO 

‘tattoo’ 

b. irtiliO 

‘spider’ 

c. qahwaO 

‘coffee’ 

d. nidwet 

‘dew’ 


In contrast, words that end with the final -t are not necessarily preceded by a vowel: 

Ouir. (2) a. tmurt ‘city’ 

b. takrumt ‘neck’ 

The phoneme /0/ does not appear to occupy either initial or medial positions. The phoneme 
/0/ in the word tamattoO is not the original phoneme which contradicts Sa‘di’s claim that the 
word tamattoO is of Arabic origin. (The word tamattoO can not be confused with the word 
tamQ in Arabic meaning ‘menstrual period’. It is a panBerber word; and it is highly 
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uncertain that Berber borrows this particular word ‘woman’ from Arabic. It is also found in 
hieroglyphics and pronounced as tamouO e, (cf. Hanouz 1994: 14). 

Examples of the occurrences of the final phonemes It/ and IQ/ follow: 

Words ending in -t: 


Ouir. (3) a. is-sa£at 

b. tufwit 

c. tadyayt 

d. ez.-z.ift 

e. nidwat 

f. izbat 

g. tarsast 

h. taballart 

i. tammurt 

j. tafrawt 

k. masirt 

l. idzibyat 

m. el-giltit 

n. tamishit 

o. tabarwit 

p. sut 

q. tasunnart 

r. tazribt 

s. tamzirt, masart 

t. taquwayt 

Words ending with -9 


‘hour’ 

‘sun’ 

‘rock’ 

‘pitch’ 

‘dew’ 

‘mould’ 

‘lead’ 

‘glass’ 

‘earth’ 

‘oasis’ 

‘cave’ 

‘pond’ 

‘puddle’ 

‘hoe’ 

‘wheelbarrow’ 

‘whip’ 

‘hook’ 

‘meadow’ 

‘mill’ 

‘fat’ 


Ouir. (4) a. £ilwi6 nizdi ‘dune’ 

b. saqiO ‘brook’ 

c. muzaO ‘wave’ 

d .faydaniQ ‘flood’ 

e. suz.raB ‘tree’ 

f. yabaQ ‘bush’ 

g. zarri£a6 ‘seed’ 

h. talaggahit ‘walking stick’ 

i. taz.uri6 ‘vine’ 
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j. yillaQ 

‘fruit’ 

k. qtanyad 

‘com’ 

1. lubyad 

‘string bean’ 

m. ginnariyyad 

‘artichoke’ 

n. kakawiyyad 

‘peanut’ 

o. qirfaO 

‘cinnamon’ 

p. $iliQ 

‘family’ 

q. tamattuQ 

‘woman’ 

r. malikiB 

‘queen’ 

s.l-qablid 

‘midwife’ 

t. el-battid 

‘duck’ 


382 
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APPENDIX V: Emphatic consonants in Tunisian Arabic 


The work of Cohen (1970: 13) on Tunisian Arabic reveals that emphatic consonants 
occur in words thought to be (a) taboo words, (b) occurring in special interjections and in (c) 
occurring in foreign words. For instance: 

(a) Taboo words 

m and n: 

Are observed in the following word: 
narnm or nornm ‘penis’ 

b and r: 

These are found in the the following word: 

ba ba ‘man’ 

z.abbur ‘vagina’ 

(b) Interjection 

m: 

Is found in a Tunisian interjection aman ‘really’ which is used to indicate disappointment, 
generally after someone has given an unexpected response to a request, e.g.: 

T A. aman hakka ta 9mil fiyya! 

‘really, is this the way you treat me!’ 

(c) Foreign words 

b, m: 

Are observed in words of Romance origin. For instance: 

babur ‘ship, burner’ <It. vapore 

barwita ‘wheelbarrow’ < Fr. brouette. 

tonobil ‘car’ < Fr. automobile 

These emphatic consonants also occur in Tunisian Arabic as a variation to the French words 
papa and maman as in: baba, ba, ommi, ma and mmayyti. 
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APPENDIX VI: Stress in Ouirsighen and Chninni 


1. Ouirsighen 

The findings on stress in the Ouirsighen vernacular confirms, by and large, Saada’s 
study on accented texts (cited in Aikhenvald 1988b). The present analysis of stress in 
Ouirsighen and Chninni is a tentative one, as both dialects require further investigation. 1 

Based on the available data at hand, stress does not appear to be phonemic in 
Ouirsighen and Chninni. Therefore, all stressed examples are bracketed henceforth. 

In isolated and monosyllabic nouns, the stress falls on the initial vowel, as in: [ism] 
‘name’, [ amas] ‘middle’. 

In polysyllabic words, stress falls on the first syllable, as in: 


Ouir.(l) a. [tdm] ‘dawn’ 

b. [aggid] ‘night’ 

c . [imal] ‘year’ 

d. [anifdu] ‘summer’ 

e. [tazrist] ‘winter’ 

f. [arbi$] ‘spring’ 


Long vowels are always stressed regardless of their position in a word. For instance: 

Ouir. (2) a. [tufwit] ‘sun’ 

b. [ababbis] ‘snail’ 


1 In other words, this discussion attempts to present the main highlights of accent in Ouirsighen and 

Chninni. 
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c. [burri&n (sg. burn?)] ‘grass’ 

The nominal plural affixes -an, -in, -awin receive a stress as shown in the following 
examples: 


Ouir. (3) 




-an 

a. [idyay-an] 

‘woods’ 

cf. [adyay] (sg.) ‘ a piece of wood’ 


b. [isyar-an] 

‘stones’ 

cf. [ asyar ] (sg.) ‘stone’ 


c. [tinilUwin -an] 

‘stones’ 

cf. [tmilU ] (sg.) ‘string’ 

-in: 

e. [ibabbus-in] 

‘snails’ 

cf. [dbabbus] (sg.) ‘a snail’ 

-awin : 

d. [iwl-awin] 

‘hearts’ 

cf. [ul] (sg.)‘heart’ 


Possessive nominal affixes are stressed, stress shifts from the first syllable to the 
penultimate, as in: 

Ouir. (4) a. [taz.iqqa-nay] 
room-our 
‘our room’ 
b. [yimma-9 innay] 
mother-our 
‘our mother’ 

Stress shift seems to have some syntactic constraints. For instance, stress falls on the 
last syllable in words occupying the final position in a sentence, for instance the word Ouir., 
[ tdzaqqa] ‘house’ changes its accent to [tzaqqa] in the following sentence: 

Ouir. (5) 

[wi yisaxs argaz. illi tuyid altzaqqa] 

‘I did not like the man whom you invited to the house’ 


cf. Isolated word: taziqqa ‘house’ 


cf. Isolated word: [ymima] ‘my mother’ 
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In verbs, stress generally falls on the first syllable of the stem, e.g. taysid ‘you like’ 
and [yaxs] ‘he likes’. If a verb contains a consonant cluster in the first syllable, then the 
accent shifts to the final syllable, e.g. 

Ouir. (6) a. [ysa-y] 
like-I 
‘I like’ 
b. [xs-m] 
like-they 
‘they like’ 

When negating verbs, particularly the weak ones, the stress falls on the -i marker 
which is also part of Is (as pas ‘not’ in French). For instance: 

Ouir. (7) a. [yusi] 

‘he came’ 
b. [we dyusi-s] 

‘he did not come’ 

Verb enclitics acquire the stress as shown in the following examples: 

Ouir. (8) a. [yus-asin] 

‘give them’ 
b. [tuwid-asin] 


‘tell them’ 
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2. Chninni 

In isolated and monosyllabic nouns, the first syllable acquires the stress as shown in 
the following examples: 

Chn. (9) a. [addu] ‘light’ 

b. [itri] ‘star’ 


In polysyllabic words, the stress falls on the first syllable, as in: 

Chn. (10) a. [aqasqus] 

‘wood’ 

b. [aysum] 

‘meat’ 

c. [aslim] 

‘vein, root’ 

Long vowels usually attract the stress regardless of number of syllables 

Chn. (11) a. [abazzidan] 

‘urine’ 

b. [arrigan] 

‘saliva’ 

b. [txatimt] 

‘ring’ 

In plural forms, stress falls plural suffixes such as on -in, as in: 

Chn. (12) a . [admirin] (sg . admir) 

‘breasts’ 

b. [ifassm] (sg. dfus) 

‘hands’ 

c. [ifunassin ] (sg. afunas ) 

‘cows’ 


The possessive clitics are stressed in Chninni, as in:. 


Chn. (13) a. [husinnay] 
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‘our house’ 
b. 1 yadzinnun] 

‘our mother’ 

In verbs, stress falls on the last syllable when the stressed vowel is preceded by a 
geminate: 


Chn. (14) a. [yiffay] 

‘leave’ 

b. [yzabbad] 

‘pull’ 

With vocalic verbs, the initial vowel is stressed, for instance: 

Chn. (15) a./" imsil] 

‘block’ 

b. [ irdi] 

‘cover’ 

c. [ ibidd] 

‘stop’ 


As in the case of nouns, long vowels are always stressed as in: 


Chn. (16) a. [mir] 

‘open’ 

b. [laqa] 

‘discover’ 

c. [sarkin] 

‘join’ 

c d. [annad] 

‘surround’ 


Regarding sentential stress, accent shift does not seem to be present in Chninni. 2 For 
instance, the following words maintain their stress in their free state and sentential 
environments, as in: 


2 

stress. 


Additional Berber texts are needed on the dialect of Chninni in order to investigate further sentential 
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Chn. (17) a. [daffar drgaz] ‘behind the man’ Cf. Isolated form: argaz. 

b. [danni axyam] ‘on the tent’ Cf. Isolated form: axyam 

c. [g il-kes] ‘in the cup’ Cf. Isolated form: il-kes 


‘man’ 

‘tent’ 

‘the cup’ 
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APPENDIX VII: Semantics of gender in Shilh a 


1. Semantics of Gender in Shilh a 

Nouns which denote females for both human and animals are assigned the feminine gender. 
For instance, ‘woman’ tamattut, ‘cow’ tafunast. Diminutives are also feminine: 


Sh. (1) 

a. anu 

‘well’ 

tanut 

‘little well’ 


b. afunas 

‘cow’ 

tafunast 

‘calf 

Ouir. (2) 

c. adyay 

‘stone’ 

tadyayt 

‘stone’ 


Males whether human or animal are masculine, for instance Dou. aryaz ‘man’, aSallus ‘sheep’ 
The semantic criterion for the inanimate nouns in each of the three vernaculars is the immediate 
concern. 

1.1 Ouirsighen 

The concept association means that “if a noun is strongly linked with a noun in a 
different gender, it may be assigned that gender” (Corbett 1991:16). In Ouirsighen the concept 
of association is quite irregular. However, in some semantic fields the assignment of gender 
shows some noteworthy patterns. The findings are summarised in Table 1 below. 

In the semantic field of ‘body parts’, nouns show an equal number of words which can be 
assigned either of the gender category. Body parts that are associated with the female body are 
feminine such as tababbit ‘breast’ and tabassit ‘vagina’. Small body parts are assigned to the 
feminine gender; even if they are associated to the male’s body such as takurz.it ‘testicle’, with 
the exception of, e.g. admir ‘nipple’, addad ‘finger’ and imi ‘mouth’. The body parts which 
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may seem important in the human body such as the ‘heart’, ‘tongue’ and ‘back’ are assigned to 
the masculine gender. 

In the semantic field of ‘elements’, the concept of ‘vastness’, ‘motherhood’ or perhaps 
‘roundness’ are assigned to the feminine gender which include ‘earth’, ‘moon’ and ‘sun’. 
Similarly, those nouns which are associated with women’s activities such as ‘clay’ or ‘thread’ 
are feminine. Nouns which denote ‘harshness’ such as ‘rain’ and ‘wind’ are masculine. 
Demonstrative pronouns, whose gender is unknown, are usually assigned the masculine 
gender. This observation is also bolstered by Galand (1994: 86) when asserted that: 

Lorsqu ’ un concept n 'a pas ete enregistre par le code grammatical ou lexical 
d’une langue, il doit s’accommoder des cadres existants. C’est ainsi qu’un neutre est 
traite en surfarce comme un masculain (frangais ce), un duel comme pluriel (les 
ciseaux), tandis que la non- personne doit se deguiser en troisieme personae. 

Table 1 Examples of Semantic Criteria in Gender Assignment 


Semantic fields 

Criterion 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Body parts 

smallness 


tit ‘eye’ 
taymist ‘tooth’ 

takarruzt ‘testicles’ 

Elements 





‘roundness’ 

‘harshness’ 

adu ‘wind’ 

anzar ‘rain’ 

i'zdi ‘sand’ 

itri ‘star’ 

tammurt ‘earth’ 

taziri ‘moon’ 

tufwit ‘sun’ 

| Semantic fields 

Criterion 

Masculine 

Feminine 
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Agriculture 

‘smallness’ 


taz.ribt ‘meadow’ 

tamzirt ‘hedge’ 


‘man’s work’ 


amazday ‘field’ 

masart ‘mill’ 

afidza ‘pool’ 
lay ‘manure’ 

Unknown 


Masculine 

Demonstrative 

pronouns 


The majority of loanwords in Ouirsighen retain the gender of the source language regardless of 
their semantic criterion. For instance; 


Ouir. (3) 

a. tabarwit 

< TA. barwita < Fr. brouette (fern.) 

‘wheelbarrow’ 


b. tamishit 

< TA. mis ha 

‘hoe’ 


c. tasunnart 

< TA. Surinam 

‘hook’ 


However, there are some exceptions where words changed their gender such as: Ouir. taballart 
(fem.sg.) < TA. masc. bellar ‘glass’ 

1.2 Chninni and Douiret 

Semantically, Chninni and Douiret share similar patterns with Ouirsighen in the criterion 
of gender assignment. There are, however, some words in Chninni and Douiret whose gender 
assignments are dissimilar from Ouirsighen. For instance; 

Chn. tyayit, Dou. talmut (fern.), compared with Ouir. dbab (masc.) < TA. dbeb (masc.) 

‘fog’ 

Chn. tgagit tamaqqart , Dou. dyayat, tamaqqart (fern.), compared with Ouir. adyay (masc.) 
‘rock’ < TA. hazra (fern.). 

Chn. Dou. timsimt (fern.) Cf. Ouir. akankil (masc.) ‘plaster’ 
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Chn. Dou. asaywan (masc.) Cf. Ouir. tazra (fem.) ‘rope’ 

There are also some exceptions in the assignment of gender between Chninni and Douiret, as 
shown in the following examples: 


Chn. (4) a. tamazzuyt (fem.) 

‘ear’ 

Cf. Dou. amaz.z.uY( masc.) 

b. adabbut (masc.) 

‘armpit’ 

Cf. Dou. tadaxt (fem.) 

c. tamansi (fem.) 

‘dinner’ 

Cf. Dou. amansi (masc.) 

Similarly to Ouirsighen, the gender of loanwords are 

Chninni and Douiret. For instance: 

generally preserved in both 

Chn./Dou.(5) a. ambubat 

‘lamp’ 

Cf. TA., ambiiba( fem.) 

b. timarwaht 

‘fan’ 

Cf. TA., marwha (fem.) 

c. abarrad 

‘teapot’ 

Cf. TA., berred (masc.) 


Assigning gender to nouns can be based on the social connotations associated with 
certain nouns and mythologies. Corbett uses the word “residue” to refer to these types of 
circumstances” (Corbett 1991: 93). Many writers such Spitz, Ervin and Clarke have tried to 
find a link between grammatical gender, semantics and perception (Cf. Corbett 1991: 93). For 
instance, Clark’s comparative study of speakers of Arabic and English, which consists of 
asking subjects to assign the masculine and feminine gender to objects, showed that the 
speakers’ responses were based on the gender in Arabic rather than the semantic residue (as 
cited in Corbett 1991: 93). For example, the words ‘necklace’ and ‘perfume’ have received 
higher masculine responses than the English speakers. 

In the case of Tunisian Berber, assigning gender to nouns seems to rely chiefly on grammatical 
gender. This is confirmed by the awareness of some of my informants who were able to 
provide a morphological analysis of the differences between masculine and feminine nouns. No 
semantic connotations were considered to be important from the informant’s point of view. 
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APPENDIX VIII: Verb morphology in Shilha 1 


1. Douiret 


INTRANSITIVE 

VERS 





Monoliteral 

Biliterals 

Triliteral 

Quadriliteral 

Quinquiliteral 

vly 

llv2 

Iv2v3 




ggur ‘walk’ 

sutef ‘entef 



tide ‘fall’ 

yyur ‘go’ 
nned ‘turn’ 

Ilv22v3v 

ssammawa ‘lower 1 




lv2 

wid ‘bring’ 

12v3 




mur ‘raise’ 

ddfds "bend’ 



| 

vl2 

Iv22v3 




dfy ‘leave’ 

lehhed ‘run’ 




vlv2 

Ilv2v3 




uyed ‘hang 1 

Iv21v2 

ferfer ‘fly’ 

ssuraf*} ump* 
hhedef‘row 




The verbs are transcribed phonetically. 
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CHANGE OF 

STATES 





vlv 

ufi ‘discover 

vl lv 

azzi ‘plant’ 

lv2 

muz. ‘lift up’ 
hut ‘put’ 

nur ‘undo’, ‘open’ 

vl2 

atf ‘catch’ 

vl2v 

ami ‘add’ 
adzi ‘leave’ 

vlv2 

iqah ‘take’ 
arad ‘cover’ 

lv22 

kass ‘extract’ 

vllv2 

annad ‘surround’ 

Ilv2v3 

ssu taf ‘gather 1 

Ilv2v3 

mmasal ‘close’ 

vl2v3 

asbid ‘stop’ 
ardam ‘bury’ 
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SENSATIONS AND 
EMOTIONS 






vl2 | 

vllv2v3 

vl22v3v4 



axs ‘want’ 

dttebeh ‘kiss’ 
ittemin ‘believe’ 

ibnnaqas ‘repent’ 



lv2 


vl2v34vl 



yis ‘refuse’ 

12v3 

hbed ‘beat’ 

atyarzit ‘dream’ 



vllv2 

axxas love’ 

vllv2v3 




issin ‘know’ 

issinas ‘ignore’ 




vllv2v 

attaru ‘weep’ 

hakkar ‘watch’ 

1v22v3 




vlv2 

ides ‘laugh’ 





12v 

zri ‘see’ 





vl2v 

asli ‘heap 
issin ‘know’ 





Iv22v3 

fekkar ‘remember’ 
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TRANSACTIONS 





vlv 

ilsi ‘give’ 
uri ‘write’ 

vlv 

usi ‘offer’ 
eru ‘cry’ 

lvll 

yeyy ‘make’ 

vlv 

tru ‘give birth’ 

vllv 

efftKW 
emme ‘say’ 

vllv22 

eggezz ‘wedge’ 

vllv22v 

iddorru ‘damage’ 

vllv2 

essTy‘light* 

lv2 

rad ‘dress up’ 

vl2v 

erwa ‘speak’ 

edzi ‘allow’ 

lv2v 

ndba ‘call’ 

vllv2 

inniis ‘incite’ 

vllvlv2 

essusem ‘silence’ 

lv2v 

yari ‘have’ 

lv2v 

rdza ‘waif 

vlv2 

uz.am ‘send’ 
iikar ‘steal’ 

llv21 

dzzanaz ‘sell’ 

vlv2 

iz.un ‘divide’ 

vl2v 

alsi ‘shave’ 
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TRANSFORMATIONS 





vll 

eyy ‘make’ 

vlu 

tru ‘give birth’ 

vllv 

effi ‘kill’ 

vllv22 

eggezz ‘wedge’ 

vlv2 

iziin ‘divide’ 

vl2v 

elsi ‘shave’ 

vllv22v 

iddorrn ‘damage’ 

vllv2 
essiy ‘light’ 

vllv2 

aqqan ‘tie up’ 

lv2 

rad ‘dress up’ 

Iv22v3 

kemmiz ‘scratch’ 
zayyib ‘cook’ 
nabbag ‘smoke’ 

vl lv23 
essird ‘wash’ 

1 

i 

t 
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COMMUNICATION 



vllv23v4 


vllv 

lv2v 

lv23 

esscSz.am ‘teach’ 


emme ‘say 5 

erwa ‘speak’ 

Sayz‘shout 5 



vlv 

vlv2v 

vl2v3 



eru ‘weep’ 

erieba ‘invite’ 

afraz ‘invite’ 



uri ‘try’ 

vllv2 

inkir ‘deny’ 




ezzul ‘pray’ 

vllvlv3 




vllv2 

essusem ‘scold’ 




iimus ‘incite’ 

Iv22v3 




vl2v 

xedde^‘de cieve’ 




edzi ‘allow’ 

Ilv2v3 

ssekan ‘show’ 
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BODY FUNCTIONS 



vlv2 

iyaz ‘breathe’ 

vl2v 

eswi ‘drink’ 

vllv2 

ellu7. ‘to be hungry’ 
effud ‘to be thirsty 4 

vllv2 

af'faz ‘chew’ 
attas ‘sleep’ 

vlv2 

ts'a/‘suck’ 

vl2v 

enz.u ‘cough’ 

vl2 

akr ‘wake up’ 

vlv22v3 

ikarras ‘spit’ 
ibazzad ‘pee’ 

vl2v3v4 

eskufas ‘spit’ 


FARMING 










vllv 

assu ‘water’ 


vl2v3 

ekraz ‘plough’ 
emzar ‘cultivate’ 
afran ‘prune’ 







2. Chninni 


INTRANSITIVE 

VERBS 


Monoconsonantal 

diconsonantal 



vlv 

lv2v 

uza ‘fall’ 

guru ‘walk’ 
hott ‘lowed 


vlv2 


us id ‘bring’ 
utif‘e nted 


vllv2 

iffe y ‘leave’ 


lv22 

suqq ‘cross’ 


vllv2 

ikkir ‘raise’ 


lvl2v 

susra ‘drag’ 
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triconsonantal 


Quadriconsonantal 


vl2v3 

isqad ‘go’ 

vllv2v3 

ittanuz. ‘turn’ 

vl2v33v 

itSedde ‘pass’ 

lv23v 

tebSi ‘follow’ 

vl2v33v 

ilYedde ‘go beyond’ 

Iv22v3 

Tellig ‘hang’ 
qattar ‘drip’ 

lv23v 

yeyma ‘sit down’ 

vl2v3 
ebrin ‘bend’ 
elhed ‘run’ 
izhaq ‘slip’ 
erke? ‘kneel’ 
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CHANGE OF STATES 






vl2v3 

Iv22v3 

vl23v4 



itmes ‘touch’ 

z.ebbed ‘pull’ 
sekker ‘close’ 

erwlin ‘scatted 



lv22v 

herrik ‘move’ 

Iv23v4 



duzzu ‘push’ 
hottu ‘put‘ 

Iv2v3 

sutuf ‘insert’ 

seygid ‘roll’ 



vlv22v 

erenni ‘add’ 

miray ‘undo’ 





lv223v 




vllv2 

seyybi ‘shoot’ 




itta Y ‘take’ 

Iv2v3 




vlv22 

leyim "unite 7 




ikiss "extract" 

yumud ‘make’ 
leyim ‘gathed 




lv2 

mir ‘open’ 

vl2v3 




lv2v 

izraT ‘plant’ 
irdem ‘bury’ 




laqa ‘discoved 

imsil ‘block’ 




irdi ‘coved 

lv23 




lv22v 

huzzu ‘lift up’ 

serk ‘join’ 




vlvllv2 

i/am/‘catch’ 





vllv2 

ittas ‘sleep’ 
amrnaz ‘surround’ 
vl2v22 
ibidd ‘stop’ 
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SENSATIONS AND 
EMOTIONS 





vlv 

vl2 

vl2v33v 

vl2v3v4 


ufu ‘find’ 

axs ‘want’ 

itkubbu ‘kiss’ 

istS'ar ‘to be ashamed of 


vllv 

lv2 

Iv22v3 

Iv22v3 


ittu ‘forget 5 

yis ‘refuse’ 

Siannaq 6 hug’ 

itfarriz ‘watch’ 



teb 'repent’ 

hebbid 'beat’ 




sel ‘head 

hawwim 'look for’ 

Iv23v4 




fekkar ‘remember 5 

fedlik ‘joke’ 



vl2vl 

S'ayyit ‘weep’ 




iqlaq 'annoy’ 

*iannaq ‘hug’ 




vl2v 

12v33v 




uz.ru ‘see’ 

snu Y Yu ‘fight’ 




lv22v 

Iv22v3 




summa ‘smell’ 

raqqab ‘gaze, stare’ 



1 

Iv22v2 

vlv23vl 




xammim ‘think’ 

itirzit ‘dream’ 




vllv2 

vllv2v3 




issin ‘know’ 

ittemin ‘believe’ 





vl2v3 





ityas ‘measure’ 
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vlv2 

Iv22v3 

Iv23v4 


vlv 

umud ‘make’ 

hazz.ar ‘prepare’ 

xalwaz. ‘shake’ 


azi ‘doubl 


sallah ‘repaid 



e’ 

vl2v 

kemmil ‘finish’ 



ayu ‘kill’ 

ibde ‘staif 

habbad ‘beat’ 



lv2 

Tassar ‘compress’ 
ferraq ‘split’ 





raw ‘give birth’ 

hajjam ‘shave’ 
kassar ‘break’ 




lv22v 

seminar ‘nail’ 




doggu ‘knock’ 

saftal ‘light’ 




serve ‘squeeze’ 

nazzaf ‘clean’ 




rossu ‘wedge’ 
hukku ‘rub’ 

beddel ‘change’ 




z.onnu ‘cut’ 
z.orro ‘damage’ 

vl2v3 

ilzim ‘oblige’ 
ihraq ‘bum’ 




vlvll2v 




isessre ‘mix’ 

lv22 

vlv22v3 

iqarras ‘pinch’ 




zonn ‘divide’ 

vllv22v3 

isserrid ‘wash’ 





Iv22v3 

berrin ‘twist 3 
dayyib ‘cook’ 
daxxan ‘smoke’ 
xallaf'w rap’ 
beddel ‘change’ 
llv23v 
ssehme ‘boil’ 





COMMUNICATION 
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Iv22v3 

Yawwat ‘shout’ 
nebbeh ‘bark’ 
Tayyit ‘weep’ 
harraz ‘incite’ 

12v3v 

tnebe ‘invite’ 
tlumu ‘blame’ 

vl2v3 

ihbil ‘go mad’ 
insah ‘recommend’ 
idzul ‘swear* 

vl2v33v 

itzalla ‘pray’ 


vl22v3 

sekkir ‘thank* 




Iv22v 

ganna ‘sing’ 
qarra ‘read’ 

vllv2v 

itteri ‘write’ 

vl2v 

itzu ‘allow’ 


BODY FUNCTIONS 
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vl23v 

ixdTi ‘decieve’ 

vlv23v 

isekne ‘show’ 

vl2v33v 

isqarra ‘teach’ 

Iv22v3v 

metteya ‘mean’ 

Iv22v3 

zaffar ‘whistle’ 
harram ‘prohibit’ 

Iv2v3 

wafaq ‘agree’ 


vl2v3 

inker ‘deny’ 
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lvl 

vlv2 

vl2v3 



tit ‘eaf 

uluz ‘to be hungry’ 

isbe*! ‘satiate’ 



sus ‘drink’ 

ufut ‘to be thirsty’ 

ible^ ‘swallow’ 




ikir ‘wake up’ 

ibzid ‘pee’ 
ertah ‘rest’ 




lv2 

yaz. ‘bite’ 

vllv23v 




fuz ‘chew’ 

ittedfd yawn’ 




lv22v 

Iv22v3 




mussu ‘suck’ 

sexxar ‘snore’ 




qayyeS' ‘vomit’ 
kuhhe ‘cough’ 

hammaz ‘have sex’ 



FARMING 

lvl2 

Iv22v3 




sisw ‘water” 

nakkad ‘prune’ 
rabbay ‘breed’ 





vl2v3 

ekriz. ‘plough’ 
ezrif ‘sow’ 
emzir ‘cultivate’ 
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3. Ouirsighen 


Monoconsonantal 

Diconsonantal 

Triconsonantal 

Quadriconsonantal 

Quinquiconsonantal 

vlv 

vllv2 

vllv22v3 

Iv23v4 



uqa ‘raise’ 
iqa ‘lower 1 

iggur ‘walk’ 
iffe y ‘leave’ 

iUannaz ‘turn’ 

migdif" row’ 



uza ‘fall’ 

v!2v3 




uzi ‘bend’ 

vlv2 

itbeT ‘follow’ 





irah ‘go’ 

inz.a Y ‘drag’ 





uyid ‘bring’ 

ingiz ‘collide’ 





udif ‘enter 5 

erke T ‘kneel’ 





idra ‘fly’ 

i ytas ‘dive’ 
i yraq ‘sink’ 





vlv22v 

ifedde ‘pass’ 

12v33v 





vlv22 

isuqq ‘go beyond’ 

tie tide ‘go beyond’ 






vlv2v3 

uzulaq ‘slip’ 






Iv22v3 

neggiz. ‘jump’ 

Tewwim ‘float 5 
qattar ‘drip’ 




CHANGE OF STATES 
(TRANSITIVE 

VERBS) 
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vllv 

lv22 

vl2v3 

esse ‘touch’ 

dll7.7. ‘push’ 
kiss ‘extract 5 

in 7 .e y ‘pull’ 

vlv 


vl2v3 

uya ‘take’ 

lv22v 

itreh ‘move’ 

ufa ‘discover 5 

huzzu ‘lift up’ 

inbar ‘cover’ 


?abba ‘load’ 

itgar ‘load’ 
imsil ‘scatter 5 


vllv22 

arwal ‘scatter 5 


ittaff ‘catch’ 
uqqass ‘close’ 

leyim ‘unite’ 

vllv2v3 


vl2v 

issudif'insert’ 


imi ‘add’ 


imir ‘undo’ 

Iv22v3 


idle ‘leave’ 

siyyeb ‘shoot’ 


vllv2 

vlv2v3 


ittas ‘sleep’ 

asunaz ‘surround’ 


vlv22 

Iv21v3 


ibidd ‘stop’ 

gergib ‘roll’ 

vl2v3 
izra‘ ‘planf 

vl2v33 

anball ‘bury’ 


12v3v4 

tleyim ‘gather 1 

Iv23v4 

serkin ‘join’ 


SENSATIONS AND 
EMOTIONS 


vlv 

vl2 

ufa ‘find’ 

axs ‘want’ 

vllv 

vlv2 

ittu ‘forget’ 

edus ‘laugh’ 
nuyu ‘fight’ 
emin ‘believe’ 


vlv21v 

ibehbe ‘kiss’ 


lv2 

zir ‘see’ 
sil ‘heaf 

1 

lv22 

summ ‘smell’ 


lv2v 

qase ‘test 5 


vllv2 
issin ‘know’ 
xammirn ‘remembef 


lv22vl 

qallaq ‘annoy’ 
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vl23v4 

v 12v3 istS'ar ‘to be ashamed of 

indim ‘regret, repent’ 
itseO ‘beaf 
utley ‘tell’ 

Iv22v3 

Sayy id ‘weep’ 
yammar ‘hug’ 
bassar ‘joke’ 
rehhas ‘obey’ 
sellif 1 need’ 
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TRANSACTIONS 


vlv 

usa ‘offer’ 

llv2v 

ssugu ‘wait’ 

vllv2 

ayyus ‘give’ 

lv22v 

nikki ‘send’ 
ruzzu ‘choose’ 
witti ‘defend’ 

Iv22v3 

yarras ‘have’ 
sellaf‘ lend’ 
sarraf ‘spend’ 
xannib ‘steal’ 
qammar ‘bet’ 

vl2v3 

is yiO ‘obtain’ 

Sewi'n ‘help’ 

Iv21v3 

zinziO ‘sell’ 

Iv2v3 

Tewin ‘help’ 
luhiO ‘lose’ 

lv23v 
herze ‘save’ 

vl2v3 
isbar ‘resist’ 
irbeh ‘win’ 



TRANSFORMATIONS 





vllv 

eggi ‘make’ 

vlv 

udi ‘double’ 

lv22v 

zerra ‘prepare’ 
xirru ‘scratch’ 

vlv2 

udil ‘start’ 

Iv22v3 

sallah . ‘repaid 
kemmil ‘finish’ 

‘assar ‘compress’ 

qurref ‘wedge’ 
be r rim ‘turn’ 

Iv23v4 

qarbaSi ‘knock’ 

vllv2v34v5 

ikkisutzef'$hav€ 
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COMMUNICATION 






lvllv 

V vv t* “ ? 

sussu incite 

vllv2 

immil 'say’ 

vlv22v 

udugge ‘speak’ 

ikerre ‘praise’ 

vllv2 

immel ‘relate, tell’ 

Iv21v2 

weswis ‘whisper’ 

lv22v 

zalla ‘pray’ 

lv2v 

lumu ‘blame’ 

vllv2v 

ittini ‘sing’ 

y12v33y 

isyuyyu ‘shout’ 

idz.elle ‘swear’ 

Iv22v3 

nebbeh ‘bark’ 

*iayyid ‘weep,cry’ 

karri's ‘complain, silence’ 

zerrib ‘try’ 

122v3 

0 yyif ‘invite’ 

vl2v3 

ihbil ‘go mad’ 

insah ‘advise’ 

inkir ‘deny’ 

isse?zem ‘teach’ 

i 

1 
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APPENDIX IX: Transcription of Berber texts (Douiret) 


( 1) Jha el-qadi 

yilla Jha yitiddar n tmurt isit, nitta el-qadi. id i 
timfarkin. yimmayasin: matta txurraftinwin? ’ 
yommayis idzin sisin: ‘uha wa yxalliss, yitfadda g uyrun 
sig thanutiw, wili yiqqi yxallas ’. yomma Jha: ‘bahi ’. Yi 
my at frank ’. usas aryaz, yayid Jha, yahidfit g el-fda, ttic 

Yinnad Jha Iwaryaz illi yuyis el-gdas el-flus. yommayas: sikk d ei-oaac, 
n el-mirgaz, d [id] nis$ s atxalsa s el-hiss elflus’. 

Translation 


Jha the judge 

(There was) Jha who was once living in a country, he was the judge. One day, 
two men came to him. He asked them “what is your story”, one of these two men told 
him “ this man refuses to pay me, he was dipping his bread in the smell coming out of 
the shop and now refuses to pay me for it”, “ok”, said Jha. 

Jha asked the latter to give him one hundred millimes. After receiving it, Jha threw it in 
the air and it landed on the ground. Jha then turned to the man and said “you wanted to 
be paid for the smell of the sausages and [as an exchange] I pay you with the sound this 
money makes”. 

(2) tiyazid d el-habbit n irdin 

tilla tiyazid tufi tahabbit n irdan, txammam s tiz.ra£ba$ iddayib tanainuit. amma 
bas atiz.rafyilz.mas atikriz.. tiyyur lidmuddukiltis l-battat. tummayas: ixsa sayitfawnid s 
amz.ar, tummayas: nisdi afyi y, wit giddaxs. 

tisqad tiyazid tfammil fi manis, tikriz. wahdis. tawilli ulinad irdan, tumma: yilzmid 
adiyura lawattus bas yfawin g amzar. tiyyuras, tafit yittas yimmayas: nisdi sib fa wazid 
witgaddays tissaggad iyazid, twatta wahdis irdin qafdin, tit fab wazid. 


tawilli yuwad tusid abray, tiyyansin mkill yum taf txurraft kifkif. 
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wasaqqitin, tiyyi tiyazid tana?nu$t tihlawtiyyid si irdin, tusiggid liyatus d al-battat, 
tummayasin ‘‘will ixs aygiz. idi ? ’ 

yumma iyatus: “nisdin ” 

tummayis d el-battat: “nisdin” 

tawilli tisli tiyazid aswabinsin, tummayasin ' knim wil taqqilam, ma yit£awnin nisdi Us, s 
adidzyawin s atyazzan idi ’. 

Translation 

The hen and a grain of wheat 

Once, a hen found a grain of wheat. She thought of sowing it so she can 
[eventually] bake some bread. She needs to plough the field [first]. She went to her 
friend the duck to ask for help. She told him “I want some help”, but his is reply was 
‘Tm tiled I cant”. 

The hen went to work on her own; she ploughed the field by herself until the grains 
grew into plants. She said to herself “you should go to the cat so he can help you with 
the harvesting”. She went to him and found him fast asleep and when she asked him, his 
reply was “I will very full, I don’t want to help you”. The hen went away. She worked 
on her own, she was exhausted. 

When the time of grinding the wheat came, she went to them again and their reply was 
always the same. 

When the bread was ready, she went and asked them “who would like to eat with me?” 
The cat said “I am” and the duck said, “I am” 

After hearing their answers, the hen told them “you were bad, why didn’t you help me 
[before]? I will eat it on my own. 

( 3 ) aryaz. d iayiltis d azdid 

yilla aryaz yiddar nitta d el&ltis d yillis. idzummas siggi udzummasat, yitsiggid 
yisya azdid bahi. kul mala s yijfay l-il-xidmat aywassa l-£iltis id yillis ‘arbalinnikmit 
jfazdid lukana ayisilil ‘ wallahi wiltagaffi isit issigmit yqiqit g taddart ’. 
idzummas siggi udzummasat, tigSa tafruxt wahdas g tiddart, tumma s diraris s wizdid 
yaxxi yissilas assis. uggidnit wazid sig masir nisnit. 
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yidwild d waryaz wil yufis azdid, idiq, yqallbint, iffaynat idiss, iyyurnatt el-yabat 
tissawgad. yiggad aggad, alinit lis-suzrat s dittusnat. elwazid sa, izutnatt issid yig?a 
swadu essuzrat, yaxi yadz.in n tafruxt tig fa tutru. 

tuggidfyillis, tiiz.a imittawnis fissid yikkir, yazin talifsa ninniz bas tithakkar dwili ninniz. 
tali talifsa tkarras tamattut, tuz.a, yayyi assid, iyas isyis sru. 

yisaggad tahwa tafruxt, tizri yadzis n buruhin tissufay amaskun s ittakrist n yadzis, 
tarzai isyis n tmurt. tisli babis yitbayyit s atmattt idan. tig$a l-isnin wiltaqqil stiyyur ala d 
yimmit. 

yikbar yumas, yimmax s tbayta, yaxiyay tamattut, amma wi kltaqil atiddar id mmultmas. 

tfakkar g msala bas ataqda fillas. tiyyur li-tsahhart, tummayas: l iyyid msala atiyyay 
awiltlas m aryaz.iW.el-lhasilu, tusa s is-sahr sass tiyitid bas tamattut atidqal bla aryaz., 
ataqda fillas. el-hasilu, ityizz tamattut sug mansi illi dyiss essahr. swazid tsa, tidqil tizri 
tamattut takristis tissiggid Iwaryaz.is. tummayas ‘wiltmak tiwyak el$ar iyyuras iyyif. 
yum yisli idsis, iqmmit liyabit, yidzit din, yaskirkis illi nitta syidwil traiza tafruxt liyyamat 
ala takiz. illi yumas yidzit din. 

nitta tigaSmiz. yadi tittru, yasid aryaz f il-zadur ba ( +d mag stahka txurraftis, yru aryaz 
yidlub s il-gdas bas ayitbid isyiss. 

titbayyit isyiss, taru afrux ba£d mag yikbur afrux yumma ‘axsa staga xali d ettawnis'. 

titnakkar tamattut s bartitin m qillili, yahbid el-bab, ttaf dayras la£yal yumas d tlal 
nittnawi, amma wil ttukis. tummayis: bit din rani taqallilit, billahi idzid adig^iy 
sidisawin sru rani luz.a wazicT. 

sudfintin n tiddart insin utnasin t fast aw bafd mag yazz.an, yumma afrux: *yimme 
xerfane Iqissit, tibda thakkayis u laSyal lyumas tissayday, amma wiltukis inna txurraf 
fillas nittat. nitta wiltuks thakka dyiss, yaxi yumas yisli sig txurraft sru, yibda yittru. 
tawinay qrib lahkayat hadarbas atuqa, itmir Iqafat thabbu tiblaf lafyal yumas, tasid s 
tibia? hatta nitta Ikullis. tizbid sug zawis falaxatir ysaxfit wazid. 

waqtilli yiffayad sig Iqafat iru yimmayas samhid. iddran mfa bafdhum g il-xir. 
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Translation 


The man, his wife and the bird 

There was once a man who was living with his wife and daughter. One day, he 
decided to buy a beautiful bird. Before he left his home, he advised his family to look 
after his bird by not making him fly away. He said “if he flies away, you won’t stay in 
this house any longer’. One day, the girl was alone at home and said to herself £ ‘I’ll play 
with the bird’ . [As a result], the bird flew away and she was worried about what would 
happen to her. The father came home and noticed that the bird was missing. He was 
angry. He expelled his wife and daughter from the house and went to the woods. When 
the night fell on them, they climbed a tree to get some sleep. Under that tree, a lion lay 
there. The girl’s mother cried because she was worried about her daughter’s safety. The 
mother’s tears fell on the lion and woke him up. The lion sent the viper up the tree to 
see who is there. The viper went up and bit the mother, she fell and the lion ate a bit of 
her. When the lion had gone, the daughter came down and noticed that her mother is 
pregnant. She took out the baby from her mother’s stomach and carried him back to 
town. She heard that her father got married. She stayed away many years until her 
father died. Her brother grew up, he wanted to get married to a woman who did not like 
to live with his sister. She thought of a plan to rid of her. She went to the witch and told 
her ‘do something, I want to kill my husband’s sister’. Anyway, she gave her some 
magical power to make the sister become pregnant without a man and get rid of her. 
Anyway, the sister ate from the food which contained the magic power, after a while 
the sister looked pregnant. The wife went to her husband and told him your sister 
brought you shame, go and kill her”. One day he agreed and he took his sister to the 
woods, he left her there and lied about his return. The sister waited a few days and 
knew that her brother will never come back for her. She sat there crying until a man on a 
horse came by. After he heard her story he cried. He asked her to marry him. He 
married her and had a child. When the child grew older, he told his mother I like to see 
my uncle and his children”. The sister disguised in a beggar’s clothes, knocked on her 
brother’s door, she found inside her brother’s sister and her three children but they did 
not recognise her. She said “I’m a poor woman, please let me stay for a while because 
I’m very hungry”. She went inside the house and after she ate, her son asked her to tell 
him a story. She started relating the story of her life, but her brother s wife did not 
recognise it except her brother who remembered his sister and started to weep. When 
the story nearly ended, the wife and the brother started to sink m the ground. Before he 
nearly disappeared, the sister felt sorry for her brother and pulled him out by his hair. 
When he came out, he cried and asked forgiveness and they all lived happily. 
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(4 ) el-amir d san£tis 

yilla el-malik yris mimmis ismis Qmar Ezzaman. ikan afruxu bahi wazid id m 
babis , ysil idwis. izummas sigg zummasat, yummayas babis “yilzmik thafdat essan-taf. 
yibhit afrux, yimmayas ‘mak a baba ahafda essan£at d nisdin s raha d el-malik, insallah 
Ifumrik dazirar \ yummayis el-malik 'a mimmi l-$umris bnadim wil yittekisis mata s 
syittra wil tittalzdits lammi bnadim s syihtaz \ 

ywafaq el-amir, yixtar sandal ez-zarbiyyit. asnid yris unuktallmin d snay&yyin sitmurt 
usnas lasrar l-xidmit. yistagran asyis el-amir itrah tyawsa din. 

yitz.ummas g etzummasat tatfit edduwlet idin fillasin, tayy el-malik, yirwel mimmis, 
yarwal l-tmurt idan tibfad. 
g tmurt tazdid, yixarfasin yuden Iqistis witsadqins. 
yilluz msikin, yumma “laz.im ahakkra el-xidmit. 

el-hasilu, yhawwim yhewwim, yaf el-xidmit g et-tahnut dyiss tizarbiyyin $ala kul lun. 
yidlub s yzar el-m^allim, yummayis el-m?allim “waki s xddama kan aytissiknid xidmik 
yixdim el-amir aggid el-kull, yisiknis msala yizSam g it-tawin. 

yifrah el-m£allim, uyusas essahriyyet s id-dinar, emma diifet wazid. yummayis'akusa 
az.in eddinar, usyak ansa dwatsa bias '’ 

d et-tazir ikan wazid d buxli d ulis wazid d amaffun. el-amir yisbah yittas g el-irzi d 
amaskum d watsa sru. irah et-tazir mashur wazid g il-xidmit dizz.arbiyyit illi kan 
yityidyisnit el-amir, yisli elhakim n tmurt s et-tazir yidlub isyiss s syiyyi tazarbit. yidwil l- 
it-taz.ir l-tiddart yidlub s el-amir s syiyyi taz.erbit. yiyyit el-amir ni xidmit wazid. yusi el¬ 
hakim yittazir Ibarsit leflus. g edzummas yisbah ed et-tazir wazid amerkanti. 
thiedden liyyat, el-amir msikin yxaddam wazid d et-tazir yistayna g il-zurtis, alad dyan 
izummas siggi idz ummasat, yumma “lazim adiyyay msala”. tawilli tizlub yillis lil-hakim 
sig et-tazir s syiyyi tazarbit iyyislanis yfakkar el-amir s syiyyi tazarbit syari tsalahruf 
dimaskunan "niss dima xidma d asswarid sru”. el-hasilu, yiyyi el-amir tazarbit bahi 
wazid. tibda yillis n il-hakim tithakkar g itzarbit bilgda ala tzar, tidlub timukabbart bas 
adz.ar isyis tira tawilli tiz.rit. 

tidyiq tumma "yaxxi et-tazir dima lis yifrah gidma sestumsid es-swarid dime yittasakka”. 
el-hasilu iwyintid. 

ummanas “illi nitta nakkar el-mziyyit g lazim ayigda kul siy”. 

yuggad et-tazirfi manis, yummayas lil-hakim “rahu lis nisdin illi sdiy tizarbiyyin , rahu 
d el-amir awind el-amir yxarrafasin f il-qistis, tummayas "ixsyek yitbeyyit isyis”. 
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Translation 


Once there was a king who had a son named Qmar Ezzeman. He was good with 
his father and obeyed him. One day, his father told him: “you need to learn a trade”. 
The boy was surprised and replied: “but father how should I learn a trade if I’m going 
to be king, if God wills after may God guarantee you long life”. The king said: “son, no 
one knows what will happen in the future and when you will need help”. The prince 
agreed and chose the trade of carpet weaving. He brought him a teacher and taught him 
the secrets of the trade. The prince liked this trade. 

One day there was a political coup, the king was dead and the prince fled and 
went to a faraway land. 

In the new country, he related his story by no one believed him. When he felt hungry he 
said to himself: “I must find a job”. 

Anyway, he started searching until he found a shop exhibiting a wide variety of carpets. 
He asked to see the boss. The boss told him “you have the job only if I see your work”. 
The prince worked all night and made a carpet, a pleasure to the eye. 

The boss was pleased. He gave him a wage of one dinar which is very meager. He boss 
suggested: “I will give you half of one dinar and I you can sleep and eat for free”. 

The shopkeeper was a miser and heartless. The prince slept in a small room and food 
was little. The shopkeeper became famous. The king of that country heard about the 
skills of this carper maker and asked the him to make one for himself. The shopkeeper 
went home and asked the prince to make him a carpet. The prince finished the work and 
the shopkeeper received all the money and suddenly the shopkeeper became very rich. 
Days have passed and the prince still working hard and the shopkeeper is getting richer 
until one day the prince was fed up with situation and said to himself: “I will do 
something”. When the king asked the shopkeeper to make his daughter a carpet, the 
prince wove in small letters on the carpet I always work and the money is liltle. 
Anyway, the prince made a beautiful carpet. The princess admired the carpet and 
started to look closely at it until she saw small writing and asked for the magnifying 
glass. She was very angry and said: “this shopkeeper is never happy no matter how 
much money we give him he’s always complaining”. She called him in. She told him: 
“you ungrateful, you must tell us everything”. 

The shopkeeper worried about himself and said to the king: “It wasn’t I who made the 
carpets, it was the prince”. The prince went to the king and he related his story. The 
king said to him: “will you marry my daughter”. 
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( 5 ) Jha d el-mismar 

yilla Jha d aqallili, yixse seyiksib esswarid. yris tiddart, yimma : “ atiz.inz.cC ”. 
yasid gris idzin yimma “ixse setisye yaxxi\ yummayis Jha “ille mismar ”. seyiga fi 
dimtiw, iywafaq. swazid tsa, yawid Jha, aysum yixmir mil zifit. yeyilt g aysum. yiffay bab 
n tiddert, dima emmidin, dima emmidin, ale dyirbeh il-barsit ni swan d. 

Translation 


Jha and his nail 

[There was once a man named Jha] who was a poor man. He wanted [at all 
costs] to earn some money. He has a house and said [one-day] “I will sell it”. A man 
came to him and said, “I’ 11 buy it”. Jha said to him “[I’ll sell it to you] except the nail, it 
remains my property”. The man agreed. Jha returned to the house everyday with meat 
that went off and hung it on his nail”. [Consequently], the owner left the house for Jha 
to keep and ended up with the money and the house. 

( 6 ) 

Jha d yarda 

yille Jha a yris a yarda, yixs stizinz bas yirbah es-swarid. id z.ummas, yummayis 
il Siltis “dayyib amakli tiqnad ayarda dar n et-tawlat, yaxi yiyyur mutSam, yaf 
imuddukalis yununayasin “assn tityadda yri “mak nisnin s nityadde yrik d ?iltik wil 
i yrix il xibrit ”. yummayasin “ma&ikuns”. saw ayarda illi yri asusa el&nwan ahkiyas 
turn ayiyyur asimal, yaxxi ig£a nharin. 

sidiyurin il-tiddart afin amikli yihdar d yarda din tiddart. yisqad g el-balinsin illi 
dulindin nitta ayarda biha. yummayis essahbis il 'satisya . yizzinz.e stidyiyla wazid, 

yiyyur waryaz illi yisyi ayarda lis-suq yumma “ satiz.inza s summ bahi". yumma 
iyumiddukalis “v atityadda yri". “mak wittummidz. l-Ziltik”. yummayasin “ayerdayu 
sesimil, yazin ayarda, irah ayarda g ibrid. tewilli yisiggid nitta d ez.-z.ma?it, wiliyufi la 
amikli wele yarde, yityassis, yarza?li-Jha, yummayas “tSaddit fille ". yummayas “sikdi 
tissikindes abrid?". yummayas £le, samhid\ 
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Translation 

Jha, and the Mouse 

Once, Z“h>a had a mouse and wanted to sell it so he could earn some money. 

He told his wife “cook a meal and tie the mouse to the foot of the table”. He went to a 
restaurant and found his friends, he told them “ I invite you today to eat at my place”. 
Their reply was “but how can we eat at your place when your wife doesn’t know about 
this arrangement”. His reply was “don’t worry, I’ll give the name and address to this 
mouse, he will go and tell her and will stay there”. They went to the house and found a 
cooked lunch and the mouse was in the house. They thought that the mouse was the 
same one. His friend [was fascinated by it] and told him “I’ll buy it”. He paid a high 
price. 

The man who bought the mouse wanted to do the same and went to the market, “I’ll 
sell it with a good price”, he said to himself. He went to his friends and said, “you’re 
eating at my place”. They said “but you didn’t tell your wife”. He told them “my 
mouse will inform her”. He sent the mouse and it went to the road [and was lost]. When 
they went [to the house], they surprisingly did not find neither the food nor the mouse. 
The man went to Jha angrily, and said to him “you tricked me Jha” he told him [calmly] 
“did you show him the road?” The man, [after realising what he just did] said, no, I m 
sorry”. 


(7) tawassart nitquqdan (Ommi Sissi j 1 

tfarrad imin tiddartis, yaxi tafdsurdi. tigfa titxammam “mata satsay isyiss, 
sadisya g el-hut amnia s is-suk, isya aysum amma siyis, s adisya el -tusban , ih 
ci cl is ya. ycixxi ydayyib el-barkukis s el-Susban. yaxxi yasid iyattus, yaxxi yimmayis usid 
el-tallumt. timmayis sayin el-kuz.init, yatf iyattus yhakkar ninniz., yizri tasifist tuyalldyiss 
barkukis. yiqam isyiss el-$usban, yisiggid, tasid yillis nit tamattut, tummayas msdi^ 
illuz.a'. tummayas yidz.is iyyur. sayin barkukis l-Susban tisifist. tisiggid tafruxt satadits 
wil tufis el-Zusban. tasaggid el-yadzis, ummayishvifixs el-$usban'\ tammayas twissart 
“wil yiclkan kan d iyattus Iqamif. tissusam ammidam. yasid iyattus, yaiid et-tallumt, 
tattaft tankdas tafattaltis. tummayis “ wakarixtad, kan ittawid el-hlib n tfunasi . 
yassaggad l-tfunast, timmayas wakSusa kan tawid lum. yissaggad qfalla i yiz. ass um, 
yawit l-tfunast tizlass l-hlib. yawid Itwassart tusas tafattaltis. 


] A variation^ storyTntitled fi Amti SBma ‘my aunty Slima’ is reported by Serra 

(1968:124) 
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Translation 


The old lady with spots (Ornmi Sissi) 

[One day] Ommi Sissi was sweeping her house, suddenly she found a dinar. She 
thought: “what will buy with it, I’ll buy some fish but the fish has bones, I’ll buy meat 
but it is mainly bones, however I will make couscous with Sosban^. Suddenly the cat 
arrived and asked to borrow the sift. She told him that it is hang in the kitchen. He went 
inside and saw the sift with couscous inside it. He took the ?osban with it. the daughter 
arrived and said that she is hungry. The mother told her to go and get the couscous from 
the bag, but she could not find the ?osban. She told he “the cat must have taken it”. 
When the cat wanted to return the sift to her, Ommi Sissi caught him and cut his tail. He 
told her “when can have my tail back”. She told him “ bring some milk from the cow”. 
The cow told him to bring her some straw from the farmer. He went to the farmer and 
received some straw. He went back to the cow and gave him the milk. He went to Ommi 
Sissi and she gave him back his tail. 


( 8 ) 


arhiha d yillis 


tilla tamattut yds yillis d arbihtis, tistbaytinit g el-Sam idzin. 

tisshvdinit liryazin nisnit “ixf n tiyazid qbal l-xalat, ixf ntiyazid dajfir l-xalat bus mag 
tfawwiz Ixalatfil xalaf. kan saggi tarblbtis tifham. kul zummasi, atikkar atqardis sru, 
athutt g el-tayrat. kanik siggi yillis wil-tukis , kul yum atikkir titibbi g ixfawin tithutt g 

tci yartis. 


barra harm, tigSa el-Sam wil tisqaddasnintl tidwiltumma “adz billahi asagda ataga 
wan tifruxin”. tittam masya, did dib, tasid tarbibtis, qbal tixdamfi surrahinni yaydin. 
tummayasin billahi wil tislimsftislit ititbiyyit asuggasu, mata lums ? bahyasi ? ummams 
"hayla mis bahya barka, yqulu mra Sal kif ”. ayya maSlinas tatif ilyillis ntarbibtis, 

tummayis “matta l-halim a yilli T 
tummayas “labas Sliyya.fi xir'. 

tigfa sidisas, el- W aiSa tiibdass vadyradin Hyyis tgadayastii tiflas, tiflas ta Y ran ,dz,d 
wen la yarardin, tigUa dsaid tfawnit habbu. turnmnUz turn s asigda, s ataga mlmutm. 
tittam masya tasid nsurrahin ni yaydin. yillis tummayasin “btllakt mlnslmsfusbt 
umsuggasu ” ummanis ‘oufl.ummas , taslit urn suggasu. aZsttsls er-rahtts yixmar mi 


0 


A delicacy dish of stuffed tripe. 
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zifat waqila s ydawwid, titikkis yixfawin n iyazidan el-kull tithutt disin g et-tayrat, trah d 
el-gitt”. 


ammanik tasid, tibdayim tifayyit timma “ifzdtid ayidbab ninnazlat, tusmidi et-tar 
tarbibtiw takkadd el-harrat, yilli tikkadd el-£arrat”. 

Translation 


The step-daughter and the daughter 

There was once a woman who has a daughter and a step-daughter. She married 
them off in one year. She advised them, “cut the chickens’ head before the women do 
and before the women do, so that women do not outsmart other women” [this means, 
work very hard]. The step-daughter understood the meaning of the advice. She did a bit 
of this and that and stored it in her dowry box. The mother waited a year before she 
decided it was the right time to pay them a visit. She said [one day], “I will go and see 
my children”. At a leisurely pace she went to see them and arrived at her step¬ 
daughter’s neighbourhood. [Before she went in] she talked to the shepherds near the 
house, she asked them, “for God’s sake, did you hear anything about the bride, who 
was married this year, is she well, is she a good woman?” They said “good, a very good 
woman indeed! ” 

She entered her step-daughter’s house and said to her “how are you my daughter? ” She 
told her “I’m fine and happy”. 

She stayed with her till the afternoon. They worked and filled in the dowry box. After a 
while the mother said to her step-daughter “now, I must go and see my other daughter”. 
She started to walk until she met some shepherds and asked them “did you hear 
anything about this year’s bride”. They said, “Ouf! This year’s bride!! Her tent is 
reeking as if it was going to make worms, she cut the chickens’ heads and she put them 
in her box as if she were a fox”. She was saddened by this news. She went home that 
day crying and saying [to herself], “I’m worried, [hear me] you people of these houses!, 
my step -daughter is the intelligent one and my daughter is a total failure”. 


(9 ) tamattut d el-idu 

tilla tamattut tamaqrart tittayyib iyittnawin. yris sitta tnawi. yusid yarsin aryaz, nitta 
siggi el-$du. 


yidzi l-zaduris daffar l-dahrit. thakkart, tafit sigg el-$du, tnaba yipiawis satyaddan. 
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siddulyin tummayasin “fusis tahdid, daris d axalxaF. tummayasin “uha d el-£duwin”. 
katfint, Ihuttint g iddarmi m zimi. kislanfillas, qaman n zaduris, imiddukkalis arawlan. 

Translation 


The woman and the enemy 

There was once an old woman who was cooking dinner for her children. She had 
six children. A stranger, who was one of the enemies, came close to her house. The 
mother of the children noticed him hiding his horse behind the hill. When she called her 
children to have lunch, she warned them to take care and gave them his description “his 
wrists have metal, and his feet wear metal rings”. They understood that this description 
fits the description of an enemy and said to each other, “he is the enemy”. They [caught 
him], tied him up and put him in the field, buried him and took his horse. The enemy’s 
friends [after what they witnessed] escaped. 


i 


(10) el-qissit n Zlidi 

wuha d aryaz. Ittamris tnin u sab£in sna yhakka fit qistis n el-hayatis si kan d 
amaskun.l£amris tmanya snin ayikkir es-sbah bikri aymir alaymis, yisqad lissanyit, 
arakkabf alyum ed-dalw bas yasisw sanya. 

ayig£a sitta, sab£a swaya$ nitta yzanni g aman. yit^ab wazid yqarrar yitzummas 
zummasit saggi s yarwal. yfaq babis s il-famaliyyit, ykattaft, yittim afrux gwin tlitti sisra 
sisra yalkz.it. 

yarwal yittim syala ayawid Ben Guerdane fi daris. yaf aryaz. l-a£yallis mimmis, 
ga?amz.a mazraw gmiddi. sixfanfillas ammasin “ugfud txidim idna”. yigfa idsin Iwassa 
assa, qam alyum siswit. yisqad, yiqqam alyum satyisassu. yafiw yudan wazid g el-£in, 
yig?a barsit l-waqt g el-£in yitraza g isin. 

nitnin thakkarin dyiss, yaqlaq Salaxatir g ( +an thakkarin dyiss. yarwal yidza alyam dyin 
uliqila ayarzaS- id bab amalyam. 

yiyyur arb c +a walla xamsa kilumatrat yimlaqqa nitta aryaz idan yibit aryaz yig£a ynassid 
afrux g el-qistis. yummayis “taxsids tixdim idi? ”. yummayas “'bahF. 

adfin ammis n tmurt Ben Guerdane, atfin uftari, yazz.an tiftiri, yig‘a yitrazza g iryaz.din 
wid yidwilts yras. yig£a dini ybad. yigfadfillas wazid. nitta yadi ybidd, asnid 1-zma‘it 
tidan mitiddiyyin, biddal sidisas, nisdin dyiss “as bik daha nitan ? ”. yummayasin “usi y 
nisdi sidan yxallas filla tafdirt, turn akki s axadma ayiddi? ” 
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yisqad wid yarz.aS-s asnid zma ‘ it , izan mit$iddimn biddan sifsas, ibdan nisdin dyiss “as 
bikk tbaddad daha nitnin”. yummayasin “traziy g idzin yummayit ag?ad daha yiraz.a ‘ 
widyarza-ts’, ummayis: “ayya s sqadda idna ”. saw yanna zzardart sitni, u ba‘d attig^id 
idna yumi walla 

tlata u ba‘d yitnarza? atxidmit idna nisni ”, yig?a yxaddam idsin, ykawwin amanis, yasid 
l-daha l-Tunis, el-hasilu yisyi l-qa^at g el-Marsa, yibna disis tiddart yiyyis swadday el- 
qahwat, irah labas ?lih. 


The Jlidi’s Story 

There was a fifty-six year old man who told his life story when he was young. At 
the age of eight years old, he used to wake up early to take care of the camels and go to 
the field, he put the delw 3 on these camels to water the field. He stayed about seven or 
eight hours doing that. He was very tired [doing that job]. He decided one day to run 
away. When his father discovered his plan, he tied him up. The boy, slowly, cut through 
the ropes until he finally broke them and ran away and walked on foot towards the city of 
Ben Guerdane. There, he met a man with his children; he sat next to them. They felt 
some pity towards him [as he looked in a poor state] and said to him “stay and work for 
us”. He stayed with them until the afternoon as he took the camels to have a drink. He 
went to the water source where the camels usually have their drink. He found many 
people by the water source; he stayed a long time waiting for his turn. They stared at him 
and he found that quite annoying. 

He travelled for four or five kilometers he found many men whom in turn asked him 
about his story. They asked him if he wants to works for them and the boy said “yes”. 

He found himself in Ben Guerdane he had some cakes and waited for the men who spoke 
with him. He stayed with them for a long time until he became rich. 

(11} Album description 


tuha dyillis n Zuhayyir 
zawis d azuggar 
tig$ad tiznit n tiddart 


this is Zuheyyir’s daughter 

her hair is red 

she is sitting in the house 


3 


‘A bucket made of either rubber or leather used to draw water from a well.’ 
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(12) Proverbs 

ammudi sdanni waman 
‘like oil on water’ 

will yithuss filzamrit kan willan ya l fis fillas 
‘only the person who steps on a coal feels the pain’ 
fumris fusi idzin wil yitsaffaq 
‘one single hand can not clap’ 
aman illi yhaggan g issidrit, tammmurt awla 
‘the water that goes astray, the olive tree needs it more’ 

(13) Secretive language 

arra kuzdi 

ussan s daffarana ma athakads 
susanfillas 

sabbist! (lit. extinguish the fire) 

At the market 

wil ttizSims tarnaffunt ti yla ‘ugly and expensive’ 

iksasfus! 'take away five’ 

(14) Songs 

ya £Abdallah ya mimmi! 
tamz.a tizz.ad didi 
asbsubis d azuggay 
tittawins m muzlay 
ambabi asibbay 


‘change the subject’ 

‘the wolf (fig. ‘policeman’) is 
behind us, do not show it’ 
‘be quiet’ 

‘igncte!’ 
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my son AbdAllah! 

the yula (witch) is grinding with her 

her hair is red 

her eyes are as a goat 

one would think her father is a dyer 

sir us bidda mimla 
yemrn el-gattati hamla 
maxtut taht ez-zamla 
maxbub l il-warrada 

‘stop here I like to talk to you 
you with the long hair 
covered under the zimla 
going to the well’ 

By Mrs. Selma (before the wedding when fixing the bride’s hair). 

ya Muhammad hadrin 
sallu &ih 

ahdar ya tin u kaddis 
tusid timzin tusid irdan 
tusid udi 

Muhammad 
God may bless him 
beauty come along in bounty 
you take wheat, you take flour 
you take oil 

when grinding wheat in a hurry: 

s abirya habbu timz.im 
s assifa ass irahfilla 
attanawiw sarhan sadrawhin 
sirhgan s ila yman 

I will grind some wheat 
I will sift, the day is escaping from me 
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my chidren who went to work are coming home 
the went to work with the camels 

At the weaving instrument. Bad omen. Weaving the carpet must be finished 
before the Eid. 

sazatta sanekda al-iid sed yawidfalla 

‘I will weave, I will cut, the Eid is approaching 

When drawing water from the well. 

sawarda sadawya aman 
sasarha sadawya iqusqusin 

‘I will be drawing water, I will bring water 
I go out and bring some sticks’ 

Game. There are two holes, who finishes filling the hole first is the winner. 

asda harguginni 
asda harguginni 
asda biska 

this is harguginni 
this is harguginni 
I won! 

‘Old Douiref-A lament of an elderly lady: 

idbabis hamlintad ahwan 
man idbabik? 

yahwa Iwadday yidzi tiddartis 
tahwa Iwadday tidz.i tiddartis 

the people ignored her and descended 
where are your people? 
he descended and left his house 
she left her house and descended 
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(15) Life story 

niMi s tmurt 
tmurt nittdart 
ga£ay d mbaba 
l ammra tammurt 
d yamma d yatman 

I am from this country 
from Douiret 

I am staying with my father 

who lives in Douiret 

with my mother and my sisters 

ikiryat tamiskan 
itimyit trabbay xalti 
uyiy s xali 
turn yri 
tnawi tqiyyari 
kabran tbitan 

uha (pointing to the boy) mammis mammi 
I was little 

as an orphan, my maternal aunty raised me 
and I married her son 
and now I have 
boys and girls 

became adults and got married 

this (pointing to the boy) is my grandson’ 

‘My story’ by Mrs. Selma: 

igiy l-mimmiw 

tawassart n attussarin 

yillis nid unnqt 

iwya sin tnawi tafruxt 

yadzis nfathi d Hammadi 

widdin £Abdallah yris tlata tnawi 

yimmit aryazis 
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yadz.is sin maw in dimaskanin tafruxt 
tqammin lidbabis digizzan 
rabbantin d xalinsin ala kubran 
rahin d iryazin ayam l-xalat 

‘I stayed with my son 
I am the crone of a crone 
the daughter of yesterday 
I had two boys and a girl 
Fethi and Hammadi 

and the other ?Abdallah who has three children 

her husband died 

he left her two boys and a girl 

she took them to her family 

they were raised by her aunties until they grew up 

they became men and got married’ 

(16) Miscellaneous storties 

am£6ub ilia yiidab adnas 
anig$a disass 
ilia yimatt 
anigia anins disas 
amits 

‘the sick who gets sick 
we sit next to him 
until he dies 

we stay over next to him 
and we sleep’ 

The story of the lamb-story 

yanna a$allus d amallal 
yumas d az.attaf 
yusida adu 
yilla sasa d azattaf 
yunfax dyiss adu 
a£allus amallal 
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yawid g il- zurtis 
iyilid d yumas 

we had a white lamb 
its brother was black 
there was a black plastic bag 
the wind blew on it 
the white lamb 
ran behind it 

he thought it was its brother 

A dialogue with Mrs. Selma 

mani tudit n Fethil ‘where did you find Fethi?’ 

g il-qahwat ‘in the cafe' 

dadas n Salma yris wazid tilaymin ddilyman 
‘Salma’s father has alot of camels and she-camels’ 

(17) Riddles 

• linta ma binfz.a wahwa 4 
tu yisg iryazin lalluf 

aryaz innay sattay, yisqad litruf 

a female, unsupported in the air 

she is married to many men 

and the man whom she marries, he ends up dying 

• tfaxd siggid muzzuyinis$ 
y-barraq did ttawinis 

you hold from its ears 
looked at me from its eyes 

• f-tittast s wamanis 6 


4 

5 

6 


‘The pulley of a well is tajarrart. The ropes refer to the men in this riddle.’ 
‘The pulley of a well is tajarrart. The ropes refer to the men in this riddle.’ 
‘Agape’ 
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tuyal g z.unnas 

a small can with its water 
hanged in its sky 

yanna z.ma£at g il-hanut ^ 
willal s yaffay issisin ayimmit 

we have a group in a shop 
who comes out dies 

yri shan d amallal 8 
til i yazz.az. dyiss 
kan ilia yaSdab s il-?illat 
nad willa yiffay s il-millet 

I have a clean plate 
no one eats from it 
except a sick person 

or an unbeliever (lit. someone outside the religion) 

qubbitna taziz.wt ^ 
tatsakkar kan s el-qudrat 
titniir kan s el-uzz.al 

our dome is green, 

is closed only by destiny 

and it opens only with the metal 

amallid, amallak, amallal min kas n el-bulla A 0 
a yyil aman 
atalli l-Safit 

it’s whiter than me, whiter than you, whiter than a glass 
put water on it 


7 

8 

9 

10 


‘A box of matches’ 

‘The month of Ramadhan’ 

‘Watermelon’ 

lire’ 
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and fire will come out 

• aydi saya£is fillak sayyus, tugdid? 

‘the dog will jump on you and eatyou, are you scared?’ 

(18) Passage A 

Chn. el-xrif yusid. -tammi Sliman yaxs ayazzi Ibarst tizdayin. nitta yaxs 

ayazniz il barm bas isawwar barst dluflus 
sbah Sammti Fatima dayyib el-fdur bas attihus iddis. mammis 
Hammadi yaxs yfawin babis. nitta yittali Itizyaytfisa-t 
nitta illi yirbah il zayz.it elmahrazamn 

Dou. el-xrif yusad. £ammi Sliman yaxs ayazzi tizzaddayin. nitta yaxs 

atarbaz lilxariz bas isawwar wazid swarid. 
g alsubh £ammti Fapna itzayb alftur bak ayawi idas. mammis 
Hammadi yaxs i$awin daddas. nitta ytali 
l il-sz.ar lilih usga sunnat g el-mahraz.an Douz. yarbah el-z.ayzat. 

Ouir. El-xrif yusid. $z.izi sliman yaxs ayazz.u tiyliwin iggiO ba$ ayirbah 

ifflusan aggiO yaxs ayizinz. yitmurawin. 
tazi £amti Fatmaftur tisray amikuli bikri bas atiwi idis 
mimmis Hammadi yaxs Sawwin bavis. nitta yittali tigliwin fisa’. 
asiqwa asunat yirbah elz.ayz.i6 tamirwart \ firstl gil 
haflid nDouz. 

Translation A 

Autumn is here. Uncle Sliman wants to plant many palm trees. He wants to sell 
them overseas to earn a lot a lot of money. In the morning, Aunty Fatima 
prepared him some lunch for him to take to work. His son Hammadi likes 
to help his father. He is a good climber. He won the best prize for fast 
climbing in last year’s Douz Festival. 
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English. Sidi Ali likes to speak the Berber language at home. He always 

tells old tales like the story of Zazya and Zenati. In the neighbourhood 
they call him Sidi because he is an old and wise man. 

When there is a problem everyone goes to see him to find 
solutions. 

Chn. xali $li yaxsa yulay luyat l-zdudis illi nittat el-luyat ez-zbali g 

ilhusis. nitta dima yaxs ayahka elhkayit naqbal 
ammank hkayit Zazya d Zanati. iwdan zumla tnabanas xali £ala 
xatir daryaz d amaqqar. ada kan dyis elmsklut assisqaddin 

Dou. Sidi -tli yaxs ayadwa alu yat altazdit innan nittat taddawiret 

g tidartis. nitta dima idugga adwi adwasdin am adwi anz.az.ya 
adz.inati. g addasrat yudan etnebanis sisi a&a xatir nitta daryaz. 
damaqrar g al-tumr adwaryamz. Saqil. atawdis innen tla 
elmusklet yudan ellkul addasin hatta yafasin alhal 
l il-muskalannasan. 

Ouir. Sidi £Ali yaxs ayuQlay sidwiy [language] nilzdudis illi d elbarbar 

nittaO g idzaqqas. nitta dima yitxarraf tirurrafin 
mqabbal n [like] trurraft n Az.zaz.ya Zanati g il-humiQ syuyunas sidi 
alimi diyyis anuyu atinyifsilnitta. 
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Appendix X: A Comparative study of pronouns in Berber 


1. lst.sg. common gender pronoun (independent) 

The patterns of Dou. niss and Ouir. nits share similar forms with the following varieties: 

SeghruSen, nd c, Iznasen nd s , Snus, Zekkara, Senwa, Menacer nd s 

Enclitic 1st. sg. commmon gender pronoun 

This agrees with the panBerber form of direct object pronoun which is - i ; the 
indirect object pronoun is also -i. The possessive enclitic is -iw/w (with the exception of 
kinship terms). This can be compared with Zenaga -in, Ghadames, Au2ila -inukk. Righ 
and Zwara use -iu, Mzab -iuk. The existence of -inu suggests that the “common Berber- 
Lybic form of the indirect object pronoun and possessive is i/u." (Aikenvald 1987:530). 

2. First plural pronoun 

Masculine 

The three varieties of Shilha: Chn. nissin, Dou. nisnin, and Ouir. niss in share 
similar forms with the following languages: 

SeghruSen, Rif, Iznasen, Snus, Zekkara, Senwa, Menacer, Sawya, Mzab, Righ, Zwara 
nd sni , Jerba 1 , Sened nd s$in , Figig, Gurara nisni, Nefusa, Siwa nd dcdn, nadini, 
Ghadames nacini, Wargla nd Usana. 

It is possible that in the above vernaculars the palatisation of k > c/s has occurred. 
Feminine 

The opposition between masculine and feminine is observed in the following 
vernaculars: Kabyle, Tashelhit, Ntifa, South Beraber, Snus, Sawya, Nefusa, Tuareg and 


It is unclear here whether the term Jerba here incorporates all the Berber varieties spoken on the 
island (i.e. Cedouikech, Mellita, Ajim and Guellala). 
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South-Eastern Zenaga. For instance, Kab., nekkwenti', Nefusa, masc. nd ccdn, fem. nd 
ccd nt\ Sawya masc. nd sni, fem. nd sint. 

In the Shilhic varieties of Tunisia, one finds that Douiret possesses an unusual pronoun 
semdin. As for the Ouirsighen nesti and Chninni, nissinti, the feminine gender marker -t- 
I-ti is clearly present, which corresponds well with Aksimen and Tazerwalt (masc. nukni, 
fem. 

nukd nti, with the presence of palatisation. 

Enclitic direct object 1st. pi. common gender pronoun 

The Shilhic varieties of Tunisia do not show gender distinction in enclitic 
pronouns, which confirm earlier comparisons with other Berber languages. (Cf. A.Y. 
Aikhenvald 1986:531). 

With the exception of Douiret -anna (< nay, “by automatic rules” 2), Chninni and 
Ouirsighen share the same enclitic -ay with the following Berber vernaculars: Ntifa, 
South Beraber, Tazerwalt, Aksimen, Ugersif and Semlal. The affix *andy has the 
following variations as in Kab., -nney, and in other varieties such as in Jerba, Sened, 
Zwara, Mzab, Siwa and Ghadames. 

Enclitic indirect object Ist.pl.pronoun 

In Douiret, a form of -ana is used. If compared with other Berber varieties, one finds that 
its nearest counterpart lies with the varieties of Wargla and Righ na < nd y. Cf. 
Aikhenvald (1987:532). 

3. Second singular pronoun 

Independent Second singular pronoun 

Masculine 

Morphologically, Shilha presents two systems: (a) biconsonants with a geminated 
stem as in Ouirsighen sikk and Chninni sikkin and (b) biconsonants with no gemination in 
Douiret, as in sikdin. In comparison with other Berber varieties, the patterns of Chninni 
and Ouirsighen agree with the following form *sdkk/$dk < *k’dk(k) or *k’ik(k) which 


2 In the discussion by Aikhenvald, this enclitic attested in Righ has also undertaken a change from 

-nd g to -nd. Cf. Aikhenvald (1988:531). 
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are attested in the following vernaculars: Ndhir, SeghruSen, Rif, Iznasen, Senwa, Figig, 
Gurara, Sawya, Righ, Jerba, Sened, Siwa sd k, Snus, Menacer, Zekkara, Nefusa, 
Fezzan Sdkk, Mzab sdc (<*kd k’ki(?)). 

Feminine 

In both Ouirsighen and Chninni, there is a reduplicated consonant stem m, as in 
Sammin and Simmin, respectively. In Douiret, as in the case of masculine, the second 
consonant is d in lieu of m, as in simdin (compare with 2nd.masc.sg. fikdin). When 
contrasted with other Berber vernaculars, one finds that the varieties of Chninni and 
Ouirsighen have a form similar to *sdm <*k’d/im which include Jerba, Sened, Ndhir, 
SeghruSen, Rif, Iznasen, Snus, Zekkara, Senwa, Menacer, Salah, Figig, Gurara, 
Sawya, Mzab, Wargla, Righ, Zwara, Ghadames, Fezzan, Siwa sdm, Nefusa sdmm. 

Direct object second singular 

Masculine 

The patterns of ik in Douiret and kh in Ouirsighen are similar to the following pattern of 
*(i)k which characterise the following varieties of Jerba, izayan, Zemm., Zgugu, Mguild, 
Ntifa, Aks., Ugers., Tazerw., Semlal, Senhaja, Salah., Kab., Mzab, Wargla, Righ, 
Zwara, Fezzan, ghat, Ahaggar, Tadhak, Tamesg., Tall., Tayart (i)k ). 


Feminine 

The form of (i)m in Douiret corresponds well with other Berber varieties which 
include Mzab, Wargla, Righ, Zwara, Sened, Siwa, Dhat, Ahaggar, Tashak, Talullemet- 
East, West, Tayart, Taneslemt, Zenaga (i)m. The vernaculars of Ahaggar, Tayart, East- 
Talullemet use -kam as well as -m. Surprisingly Jerba, which generally agrees with 
Chn./Dou. and Ouir, has the form of *kdm. 

Indirect object second singular 

Masculine 

Douiret, -ak ‘to you’ agrees with the majority of other Berber languages such as 
Jerba, Kabyle and Mzab. The pattern of -*(a)k’ comprises the languages of Ndhir, South 
Beraber and SeghruSen -(a)S. 
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Feminine 

The form in Douiret is -em which corresponds with the pan Berber form -(a)m. 

4. Second plural personal pronoun 
Independent second plural personal pronoun 
Masculine 

The pronouns used in Shilha are: Dou. knim, Chn. klimin, Ouir. kinnim ‘you’. 
Compared with other pronouns in other languages, one notices the lateral l in Chninni 
which is not present in other Berber vernaculars. Both knim in Doui., and Ouir. kinnim 
have similar patterns to the personal pronoun of Au2ila kd mmim (k dn-mim ). 

Feminine 

The feminine counterparts of the above independent masculine pronouns are: Dou. 
kimmiti, Ouir. kimiti, Chn. kliminti.. This form can be derived from the masculine one 
not simply by the mere addition of the feminine marker -ti-, as in: 

masc. fern. 

Dou. (1) a. knim kimmiti 

b. kinnim kimmiti 

As shown above, one notices a change in Ouirsighen of nn > mm and a loss of n in 
Douiret accompanied by a geminated consonant mm. 

In Chninni, the derivation is simple; addition of -ti- to the masculine form (cp. masc. 
kttmin with fern, kliminti). 

4. Enclitic direct object 2pl.pp 

Masculine 

In Douiret, the form of -win ‘you’ corresponds to the languages of: Mzab, Wargla 
,wd n, Siwa awn. This contrasts markedly with Kab. -*kdn and *-kawn (e.g. Nefusa, 
Tuar. kawn ) and *-km (AuZila kima, Siwa kim) and *-kamn (e.g. Nef.Jebel Kamdn ). 
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Feminine 

The form in Douiret is -ikmit ‘you’ although the addition of the feminine marker 
-t- appears to be present in many other Berber languages. However, the form attested in 
Tuareg is probably the closest one to it, as in kamd t. Examples of other forms in Berber 
languages are South-East-Kab. hunt ; Nefusa Jebel, fem. sikawd nt. 

Indirect object second plural 

Masculine 

The form in Douiret is -win ‘to you’. This pronoun is similar to -*wd nl-aun 
which is representative of the following languages: e.g. Jerba, Sened, Zwara, Kabyle 
and Mzab. Other patterns include -*kdn for the language of Rif akdn and -*kum for 
Wargla akum, Righ kum, Aujila kum, Zenaga gun, Iznasen, Senhaja, Snus, Zekkara, 
Senwa, Menacer, Figig, Gurara km. 

Feminine 

The feminine counterpart for the masculine -win ‘to you’ is -ikmit in Douiret. The 
suffixed feminine marker -t- is observed in other Berber vernaculars, such as Gurara kun- 
t and Jerban kdnt. 

5 The third personal pronoun 

The independent third singular personal pronoun 

In all the three Shilha varieties, the pronoun nitta ‘he’ is used. This masculine 
pronoun differs from other Berber languages, for instance, compare Shilh. nitte with 
Kab. ntta, Aujila nfin , Ghadames nittu and Zenaga nta. 

With feminine pronouns, the feminine marker -t- is added to the masculine form in 
Chninni and Douiret and -0- in the Ouirsighen vernacular, as in Chn. Doui. nittet, Ouir. 
nitte 6. 


Enclitic direct object third singular personal pronoun 
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The masculine enclitics are Chn. -k ‘him’, Doui. -is, and Ouir.-s all of which 
contrast with the common Berber-Lybic form which is generally *-t. Both Ouirsighen 
and Douiret share similar forms with Tamazight -s and Kab. is/ines. 

Douiret and Ouirsighen use the same enclitic as the masculine form with the exception of 
Chninni: -n. Neither Kabyle nor Tamazight use a distinct enclitic for the feminine gender. 
The common enclitic attested in other Berber varieties is -tt, for instance Zgugu, 
Ghadames, Aujila and Fezzan use -tit. 

Enclitic indirect object third singular personal pronoun 

For both masculine and feminine gender, the enclitic -es ‘to him7‘to her’ is used 
in Douiret. This agrees with the common Berber-Lybic form *-s. Elsewhere, languages 
such as Aujila uses a vowel that precedes -s; as in -is. 

6 . The third plural personal pronoun 

The independent 3rd.pl. 

There is a clear gender distinction in all the three vernaculars of Chninni, Douiret 
and Ouirsighen. In the masculine form, Ouirsighen shows a rare and pronounced 
consonant /h/ in nihnin ‘they’. The final -n in both Chninni and Douiret (i.e. nitnin) 
does not appear to occur in any other forms. The closest variation to this is *ndtn-i as in 
Jerba, Sened, Tuareg, ndtni and Nefusa dntdnin. 

Enclitic direct object third plural personal pronoun 

The enclitic direct object masculine pronoun for Chninni, Ouirsighen and Douiret 
are: -unnun, -ssin and -annasan respectively. These patterns agree more with Kabyle 
than with Tamazight (cp. Kab. -nnsen and Tam. -tsen ). 

The enclitic indirect object in Douiret is -asin (where -s- is the 3rd. marker and -in is the 
plural form) and -ana for the feminine counterpart (notice the loss of -s-). This pattern 
can be compared with the Berber-Lybic stem *-sdn for masculine and *-sd nt for its 
feminine counterpart. 

7. Summary 

In the Shilha system of pronouns, Douiret differs in certain pronouns with other 
Berber vernaculars. By and large, the structure of pronouns usually confirms the ‘Jerban’ 
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system outlined by Aikhenvald. Here is a condensed summary of the principal 
differences between Shilha and other Berber varieties: 

First feminine plural personal pronoun 

Douiret shows the uncommon pronoun simdin. Chninni and Ouirsighen agree with the 
varieties of Aksimen and Tazerwalt which both belong to the branch of Central and South 
Morocco (Cf. table(l), § 1.). 

Independent second masculine plural personal pronoun 

The lateral IV is observed in the pronoun klimin in Chninni. Both Douiret and Ouirsighen 
share similar form with Aujila. 

Enclitic direct object third singular 

The enclitic direct object pronoun in Shilha are: Chn. -k, Dou., -is and Ouir. -s,. These 
differ from the common Berber form which is generally *-t. 

Independent third masculine plural 

The uncommon consonant /h/ found in nihnin ‘they’. The final /-n/ in both Chninni and 
Douiret is not observed elsewhere. 
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CONVENTION DE COOPERATION 

L’Association de Sauvegarde de la Nature et de Protection de 
L’Environnement a Douiret, designee sous le nom ASNAPED, 
representee par son President 


D’une part, 

Et l’lnstitut Technologique d’Art, d’Architecture et d’Urbanisme de 
Tunis, design^ sous le nom de 1TTAAUT, represente par son directeur 

D’autre part. 

Considerant leur volonte commune de collaborer de s’entr’aider dans les 
domaines suivants: 

- Architecture 

- Arts 

- Urbanisme 

- Sociologie et sciences humaines 

- Environnement 

1/ Leur interet commun pour la restauration, la renovation des 
monuments historiques, ainsi que la revalorisation du patrimoine. 

2/ Leur desir de contribuer a un developpement architectural et 
urbain harmonieux, en adequation avec les perspectives sociales, et 
culturelles souhaitees par 1’ASNAPED. 

3/ Leur souhait d’etablir des traditions d’animation scientifiques; 
artistiques et plastiques sous forme de festivals, d’expositions, de 
rencontres, etc...qui peuvent le cas echeant, evoluer vers des 
manifestations internationales. 

4/ L’importance de I’ouverture de 1TTAAUT sur le monde 
exterieur pour permettre a ses enseignants et chercheurs composes 
d’architectes, plasticiens, sociologues, urbanistes, ingenieurs, historiens de 
l’art, ainsi qu’a ses etudiants d’intervenir concrement et mettre a profit 
leur experience scientifique en vue d’une prise directe sur la realite 
tunisienne. 

5/ L’lTAAUT et 1’ASNAPED apporteront toute leur assistance, 
dans la limite des possibility materielles, a la creation et au 
fonctionnement du Centre International de Rencontres et D’Etudes de 
Douiret, ainsi que d’une Antenne Pedagogique de 1TTAAUT a Douiret. 

6/ L’ASNAPED et 1’ITAAUT contribueront a la promotion, par 
1’edition et la diffusion des publications axees sur les etudes de Douiret en 
particulier et qui peuvent s’entendre a tous les Villages de Crete. 
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7/ L’ASNAPED et NTAAUT s’engagent a echanger tout document susceptible 
d’enrichir leurs bibliotheques, centres de recherches, ou bases de donnees. Ces 
documents peuvent etre des livres, des plaquettes, affiches, periodiques ou autres... 

8/ L’lTAAUT s’engage a assurer le mobilier ainsi que le materiel didactique 
necessaires au bon fonctionnement du CIRED. 

9/ L'ASNAPED s’engage a sauvegarder le materiel de ce centre. 


Amor KHODJA 
'Directeur del’I.T.A.A.U. 



Kacem AZZAK 

President de I’ASNAPEP 
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A$JTA|MEI 


JOURNEES D'ETUDES SUR L'ECOLOGIE ET LA PROTECTION 
DE L'ENVIRONNEMENT TATAOUINE 22 -23-24 OCTOBRE 1993 


1/ FINAUTE ET BUT DES CLUBS SCOLAIRES D'ECOLOGIE 


2/ FINAUTE ET 3UT DES CLUBS D'ECOLOGIE DEPENDANT 
DES ORGANISATIONS DE L'ENFANCE ET DE LA JEUNESSE 


3/ L&S CLUBS SPECIALISES A TATAOUINE 


4/ PLAN D'EXTENSION DES CLUBS D.ECOLOCIE ET DE LA 

PROTECTION DE L'ENVIRONNEMENT DANS LE GOUVERNERAT 
DE TATAOUINE 
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A AJJ-B 


SEMINAIRE SUR LES JSOURS DANS LES DELEGATIONS DE 
TATAOUINE SUD ET GHOMRASEN 

TATAOUINE ET GHOMRASEN 19-20 -21 NOVEMBRE 1993 


1/ LES JSOURS DANS LE GOUVERNERAT DE TATAOUINE : ETAT DE LA QUESTION 

2/ LES JSOURS DANS LA DELEGATION DE TATAOUINE SUD 

3/ LES JSOURS DANS LA DELEGATION DE GHOMRASEN 

4 / ENTRETIEN ET CONSOLIDATION DES JSOURS DANS LES VILLAGES DE DOUIRET 
KSAR HADDADA, GUERMESSA, EL FERCH, CHENINI, RAS EL OUED, BIR TLA THINE 
ET KSAR OULED DABBAB . 



AS3TA? €5 
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SEMIN AIRE SUR LES MOSQUEES RUPESTRES DANS LE SUD EST TUNISIEN 
TATACULNE 24-25 DECEMBRE 1993 

1/ LES MOSQUEES RUPESTRES EN GENERAL 

2/ LES MOSQUEES RUPESTRES DANS LE SUD EST DU PAYS 

3/ LES MOSQUEES DE DOUIRET,OULED TALEB ET CHENINI 

4/ RENOVATION ET AMENAGEMENT DES MOSQUEES RUPESTRES 
ET LEUR REMISE EN VALEUR 
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